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Amonc the sermons of Dr. Bar- 
row is to be found one on “ industry 
in our partic ular calling as gentle- 
men,” in which the author naturally 
sets gut with the inquiry, what is 


the particular calling of a man, 
whose rank according to the old 


English notion of the term, made it 
unbecoming for him to labor, ex- 


ceptin one or two of the profes- 
sions, and whose estate rendered 
labor unnecessary. If it be true, 


says Barrow, that no labor or trouble 


ed 


can be exact of a gentleman, 
“then truly he is a sad piece, the 
most inconsiderable, the most des- 


picable, the most pitiful and wretch- 
ed creature in the world. If it is 
his privilege to do nothing, it is his 


privilege to be most unhappy.” He 
then goes on to consider the duties 


of the gentleman arising from his 
wealth and station in society. It is 
his business, among other things, “‘ to 
protect the weak, to rescue the op- 
pressed, to ease those who groan 
under heavy burdens by his power, 
lobe such a gentleman and so em- 
ployed as Job was who did not eat 
his morsel alone, so that the father- 
less did not eat thereof, who deliver- 
ed the poor that cried, and the 
fatherless, and him that hs id none to 
help him. It is his business to be 
hospitable, kind, and helpful to 
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strangers, following those noble 
gentlemen, Abraham and Lot, who 
were so ready to invite and enter- 
tain strangers with bountiful cour- 


tesy. It is his business to maintain 
peace and appease  dissensions 
among his neighbors, interposing 
his counsel and authority thereto ; 


he hath that brave gentle- 
man, Moses, for his 
pattern. It is his business to pro- 
mote the welfare and prosperity of 
his country, with his best endeavors 
and by his interest; in which prac- 
tice the sacred history doth pro- 


whereto 
recommended 


pound divers gallant gentlemen, 
Joseph, Moses, Samuel, Nehemiah, 


David, Mordecai, and all such re- 
nowned patriots, to guide him.” 
To these duties “the very nature 
of gentility or the true notion of a 
gentleman” urges him, which the 
author analyzes into two elements, 
courage and courtesy. The for- 
mer, says he, “is not seen in a 
flaunting garb, or strutting deport- 


ment; not in hectorly ruffian-like 
swaggering or huffing ; not in high 


alien or big words ; but in stout and 
deeds, employing vigor of 
mind and heart to achieve them. 
Courtesy again ‘* doth not consist in 
modish forms of address, or compli- 
mental expressions, or hollow pro- 
fessions, commonly void of meaning 
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or sincerity; but in real perform- 
ances of beneficence, when occa- 
sion doth invite, and in waiting for 
opportunities to do good.” ' 

The sermon closes with a passage 
commending the example of Christ 
to gentlemen, which is not unexcep- 
tionable on the score of good taste. 
** In such works [of beneficence] it 
was that the truest and greatest pat- 
tern of gentility that ever was, did 
employ himself. Who was that? 
Even our Lord himself: for he had 
no particular trade or profession ; 
no man can be more loose from any 
engagement to the world than he 
was; no man had less need of 
business or painstaking than he; 
for he had a vast estate, being heir 
of all things, all the world being at 
his disposal. Yet did he find work 
for himself, and continually was 
employed in performing service to 
God, and imparting benefits to men ; 
nor was ever industry exercised on 
earth comparable to his.” 

We find fault with this passage 
not only for a punning levity 
peculiar to the age of Barrow, and 
for overlooking the ** form of a ser- 
vant” in which Christ appeared for 
our salvation, but also because it 


attempts to confine, so to speak, 
within a gilded rim, a picture of 
boundless grandeur and magnifi- 
cence, to limit a great ideal by the 
forms of a modern conventional 
class. And this last objection will 
apply to what Barrow says of those 
“noble gentlemen, Abraham and 
Lot, that brave gentleman, Moses,” 
and other worthies of the Old Tes- 
tament. As we should laugh at a 
painter for representing Abraham 
in a modern coat and hat, or Moses 
as a field-marshal, so we feel that it 
is a descent from the dignity of the 
ideal, when a term peculiar to 
modern civilization is applied to 
the ancient saints. It is right, it is 
in conformity with the laws of 
thought, and serves a good moral 
purpose to look at them with a ven- 
eration which the particular color- 


ing of modern society would de. 
stroy. And with regard to our 
Lord we may add, that just as it 
would have been a degradation to 
him, the ideal and type of perfect 
manhood, to have appeared robed 
in splendor, and surrounded by 
pomp, so also to conceive of him 
under any form of life implying an 
outward condition of opulence, is to 
conceive of him below his true 
character. 

These passages of Barrow are 
deserving of notice as an attempt 
to idealize a notion which at first 
attached itself to a certain rank and 
station in society. Such attempts 
the human mind is perpetually ma- 
king; for, if we mistake not, the 
meaning of a vast many words are 
ever thus passing over from a pri- 
mary external to a secondary moral 
sense. The gentleman of the mid- 
dle ages was a man of gentle birth, 
which gentility itself was traceable 
back for the most part to some mil- 
itary ancestor, whose bravery had 
secured for his family a consider- 
able domain. With this elevated 
condition of life, a certain style, 
demeanor and address, which be- 
come a man placed in the most fa- 
vorable circumstances, are first as- 
sociated in thought; and afterwards 
those moral and social traits, which 
anation or an age ascribe to the 
higher specimens of manhood. It 
is remarked by Mr. Lieber that the 
word gentleman, which is used 
nearly five hundred times in Shake- 
speare, hardly ever designates there 
the true modern gentleman, but al- 
most exclusively a nobleman ora 
man of the higher classes, with 
polished and graceful manners. 
So little had the word in that age 
got clear of the outward scaffolding 
by means of which it was construc: 
ted, and which needed to be pulled 
away in order that its fair propor- 
tions might be manifest. In the 
present age, when rank has gone 
into the background in Europe 
among the means for civilizing and 
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polishing society, and educated men 
find in the creations of literature 
higher standards of moral and social 
character than the highest classes 
themselves can furnish; the ten- 
dency to idealize the character of 
a gentleman, to divorce the term 
altogether from the wealth and rank 
which attended it at first, must 
be on the increase. And it is one 
of the proofs of a moral advance- 
ment that the term, although often 
unmeaning and used to denote 
merely the externals, such as man- 
ner and dress, in its nobler sense sug- 
gests moral quality of a high order. 
In our country where rank and its 
influence, except through novels 
and continental travelers of the 
baser sort, are unknown, the term 
is destined to have one of these 
widely different acceptations ; either 
that outward one in which only 
what strikes the ¢ ye Is considered ; 
or the inward one in which many 
of the most pleasing and admirable 
traits of character are united. ‘The 
gentleman for us will be either any 
well-dressed, well-behaved man,any 
one who by courtesy is addressed or 
spoken of as such; or the man 
who in the qualities of his nature 
is supposed to approach to a high 
standard of manhood. ‘The two 
meanings are naturally connected 
as we shall hereafter see. At pres- 
entan inquiry of considerable in- 
terest arises as to the qualities 
essential to the gentlemanly char- 


acter. Are they determinate or 
vague; and can they be reduced 
to any fundamental idea ? And 


we may ask also whether it is im- 
portant for a man in this country, 
who has adopted the high standard 
of character which the Scriptures 
give us, to aim at the gentlemanly 
character; or whether it is not 
enough for him to adopt perfec- 
tion for his watchword, and trust 
that the greater—the Christian— 
will involve and evolve the less—the 
gentleman. 

To the first question, what con- 
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stitutes the gentlemanly character, 
the following reply is given by Pro- 
fessor Francis Lieber, in his Politi- 
cal Ethics, while treating of another 
subject. ‘* Society is not only inter- 
ested in a general gentlemanlike in- 
tercourse, on account of general 
convenience or refinement; but free 
states are in my opinion, deeply in- 
terested in a general esteem of gen- 
tlemanlike behavior, founded upon a 
nice feeling of that honor, which is 
ashamed of doing any thing even 
slightly mean; upon mutual ac- 
knowledgment and readiness to 
serve, or absence of selfishness, and 
upon habitual avoidance of what 
may hurt our neighbor, which ele- 
ments are perhaps the most promin- 
ent in the character of the true gen- 
tleman.”” ‘The same able and useful 
writer has discussed this subject at 
length in an address delivered before 
the students of Miami University, in 
the summer of 1846. He speaks 
first of the character of the gentle- 
man in general, and then in certain 
particular spheres—those of the di- 
vine, the lawyer, the physician, the 
journalist and the politician. We 
extract a passage or two, bearing 
upon the meaning or essence of the 
term. 

‘T believe signifies that character, 
which is disiinguished by strict honor, 
S¢ If-possession, forbearance, gi nerous as 
well as refined feelings, and polished de- 


portment,—a character to which all mean- 
ness, erplosive irritableness, and peevish 


+ 


fretfulness are alien; to which, conse- 
quently, a generous candor, scrupulous 
veracity, courage, both moral and physi- 
cal, dignity, self-respect, a suidious avoid- 
ance of giving offense to others, or op- 
pressing them, and liberality in thought, 
argument and conduct are habitual, and 
have become natural. Perhaps we are 
justified in saying that the character of the 
gentleman tmplies an addition of refine- 
ment of feeling and loftiness of conduct, 
to the rigid dictates of morality and puri- 
fying precepts of religion. It seems to 
me that we always connect the ideas of 
honor, polish, collectedness of mind, and 
liberal disposition, with the word gentle- 
man, and feel that its antagonistic charac- 
ters are—if you permit me in the spirit of 
philosophic al inquiry, to use words, some 
of which do not often find a befitting place 
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in a gentlemanly discourse—the clown, 
the gossip, the backbiter, the dullard, 
coward, braggart, fretter,swaggerer, bully, 
ruffian and the blackguard.’’— pp. 14, 15. 


After making the remark that the 


present type of the gentleman is of 


modern and especially of English 
origin, he accounts for this circum- 
stance chiefly from the broader civil 
liberty of England, which inspired 
the upper classes with a conscious- 
ness of rights and a respect for the 
rights of others, and with a greater 
regard for veracity than the subjects 
of despotic states could entertain. 
But to Christianity it is, according 
to Prof. Lieber, that we are indebted 
for the ability to conceive this char- 
acter in its fulness. 

We extract another passage bear- 
ing on the characteristic traits of the 
gentleman, which occurs somewhat 
later in the address. ‘* We shall 
find,” says he— 


‘* That the calmness of mind which we 
have acknowledged as a constituent of the 
character of the gentleman, naturally leads 
him to use temperate language, and pre- 
vents him from indulging in careless vul- 
garity, unmanly exaggeration or violent 
coarseness. The kindness of his feelings 
prevents him from vaunting ; moroseness 
and asperity are foreign to him, and his 
forbearance as well as generosity make 
him the safe keeper of secrets, even with- 
out the special exaction of secrecy. He 
is not meddlesome, and it is a principle 
with him not only to keep positive secrets, 
but to abstain from talking about the per- 
sonal affairs of others, to be suspended 
only when there is a positive and specific 
reason for so doing. He keeps a secret, 
even though it give him power over an 
antagonist, because a secret of this kind is 
power r. and a genero 
one of the essential 
gentleman 
true charaeter, not only by his calmness 


is use of all power is 
attributes of the true 
In discussions he shows his 


and by abstaining from offensive positive- 
ness, but also by the fairness of his argu- 
ments He does not recur to those many 
fallacies, which, though they belong to 
vulgar minde, or whose ¢ mployment shows 
that we consider our adversaries as such, 
are nevertheless not without their effect 
in brisk disputes. The well-bred gentle- 
man gladly seizes upon those minor yet 
delicate attentions, which, though appar- 
ently trifling, are cheering tokens of a 
friendly heart, and may be compared to 
graceful flowerets growing by the road- 


side of the rugged and toilsome path of 
life. His habitual candor will make him, 
to use a familiar term, ‘ off-hand’ in his 
intercourse with friends; he delights jn 
serving others, and in turn feels the luxury 
of being grateful. Above all, it pains him 
to give pain; and he does and feels al] 
that we have mentioned without affecta. 
tion, selfishness, dryness or pedantry.”— 
pp- 46, 50. Z 


In these and other parts of his ad. 
dress, Dr. Lieber has correctly de. 
lineated the gentleman, in many of 
his most important traits ; but has 
failed, as it seems to us, both in giy- 
ing a notion precise enough of the 
character which he describes, and 
in referring it back to its original 
elements. It is our purpose to at- 
tempt this analysis as briefly as pos- 
sible ; and if we fail by seizing upon 
too many elements or too few, it 
must be our consolation that such 
an analysis has not been within our 
knowledge often attempted. 

The notion of the gentleman then, 
so tar as its elementsare of an ethical 
nature, is confined to that part of 
morality, which has to do with the 
intercourse between man and man; 
and consists chiefly of an unusual 
delicacy of feeling and judging con- 
cerning duties in that sphere, united 
with a spirit to conform to the law 
of right thus perceived. On the one 
hand then, the gentleman is some- 
thing more than a man of good mor- 
als: he isa man who engrafts on mor- 
ality of conduct, as usually under- 
stood, a regard to the law of right ac- 
tion in those minute points which are 
apt to escape the ordinary eye. And 


on the other hand, the character of 


the gentleman as such, has nothing 
to do immediately with his relations 
to God; although it is true, anda 
most important truth, that none, 
however highly endowed by nature 
and however lofty in his aims, can 
be a true gentleman in the highest 
sense of the term, without that spirit 
of piety and that sense of obligation 
to God, by which, more than by all 
things else, men are assisted in the 
discharge of their duties to one an- 
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other. Such is the gentleman as to 
his moral element; but to this must 
be added a nice sense of the beauti- 
ful and the becoming, so that the 
external form may correspond to the 
internal endowments, and the moral 
impulses may be powerfully assisted, 
as they ought to be, by taste and the 
love of beauty. And in order that 
aman so endowed may act freely 
in trying circumstances, he must 
have a calm and courageous spirit, 
one in which self-possession or the 
power of collecting himself in emer- 
gencies and of forming rational judg- 
ments on a sudden, as well as supe- 
riority to fear, will enable him to 
judge and act, with no law controll- 
ing his soul besides the law of right. 
These two latter qualities connected 
with temperament and constitution, 
are conditions without which the 
others, the primary and essential 
qualities, can not be fully manifes- 
ted. Our definition, if abridged, 
will be something like this: the gen- 
tleman is the man who closely con- 
forms to the laws of honor and of 
politeness, and to the law of the beau- 
tiful, as far as it can be carried out 
in personal acts. On each part of 
this definition we shall dwell for a 
few moments. 

We must first explain what we 
mean by the law of honor. Paley, 
aman of strong sense, but with no 
delicate or deep moral 
looking at society in its corrupt state, 
defines the law of honor to be a sys- 
tem of rules made by people of fash- 
ion, in order to facilitate their inter- 
course with one another. ‘This defi- 
nition is both too broad and superfi- 
cial. It is 
would include within this system of 
tules, kindness and politeness, which 
certainly help the intercourse of 
people of fashion; and superficial, 
because we may still ask what is 
that which disturbs human inter- 
course ; whether it is not referrible 
to some grand division of morality ; 
and whether it can be supposed that 
even corrupt people of fashion have 


sentiments, 


too broad, because it 
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social laws among themselves, which 
arise without a seeming or real mor- 
al basis. Or it may be said again, 
that honor is merely regard for per- 
sonal reputation, that there- 
fore the rule of honor is as fluctua- 
ting and uncertain, as the opinions 
of the society in which we live. 
Shame guards the rule from viola- 
tion, whatever it be, as remorse that 
of conscience. Nor need the feel- 
ing, it may be said, be called forth 
merely when others are cognizant 
of our actions; but even in secret 
and unobserved conduct, the imagin- 
ative faculty makes us conceive of 
others as real eye-witnesses, and 
thus a dishonorable action, although 
shrouded in darkness, may excite 
shame and a sense of self-degrada- 
tion in the more susceptible of man- 
kind. 

We object to this account of hon- 
or, as equally applicable to all our 


and 


judgments concerning right and the 


beautiful, and therefore as proving 
too much. It may be said with the 
same justice that men get their no- 
tions of duty from others, that mow 
rality is merely the creature of opin- 
ion, that this opinion takes its rise in 
a perception of what is for men’s 
interests; and even that remorse is 
nothing but the pain felt in opposing 
it. It may be said also, that there 
are infinitely varying estimates of 
what is beautiful, and that here too, 
there is no standard except opinion 
founded on the pleasant. Now as 
we feel that right and the beautiful 
are distinct in idea from pleasure 
and happiness, and are eternal real- 
ities, so we must believe that there 
is an apparatus within the mind, 
whereby it can decide what is right 
or beautiful, without ever knowing 
what other men think ; and that opin- 
ion governs partly with reason, be- 
cause an unprejudiced community 
is more likely to decide aright upon 
a point of duty or a question of taste 
than a single individual, and partly 
without reason, through the unthink- 
ing carelessness of most men who 
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exercise not their own minds upon 
such matters. And some believe 


that the honorable is a branch of 


the right, and that the truly honora- 


ble man is one who has a sense of 


right, at least in one particular di- 
rection. One may feel pained by 
the censure of others, whether he has 
pursued an honorable or a dishonor- 
able course,—the pain is the burn- 
ing of his soul by the lens of opin- 
ion, true or false,—but he can not 
do a dishonorable deed, if in the 
main an honorable man, without a 
pain of soul which men’s opinion 
has nothing to do with, which the 
lens within burns into him. 

If then there is something of a 
moral nature, deserving to be called 
honor besides the sense of reputa- 
tion with which honor is often con- 
founded, what is this something, 
and in what division of morals may 
it be found? Wordsworth has at- 
tempted to tell us in a sonnet of which 
we will quote a few lines. 


Say, what is honor? ‘tis the finest sense 


OU! justice, which the human mind can frame, 
Intent each lurking frailty to disclaim, 
@And guard the way of lite from all offense, 
Sutlered ur done 


It is true, the poet in this sonnet 
speaks of national honor, but the 
principle here, as with honesty, is 
the same in nations and individuals. 
We believe that the definition in 
the first verse isa happy one. Hon- 
or is a nice sense of justice, a dell- 


icate perception of what the law of 


‘suum cuique’ including ~* course 


our own claims upon others, re- 


quires. ‘The honorable is but a de- 


partment of that great division of 
morals, justice; and the man of 


honor is one who has such quickly 
instinctive as well as nicely sensi- 
tive perceptions of what this law 
imposes on him in intercourse with 
others as well as of what it demands 


from them for the preservation of 


his rights and social position, that he 
feels the smallest violations, and 
carefully avoids them. As an ob- 
jective thing the law of true honor, 
— if it could well be reduced toa 
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code and did not with more efficacy 
appear in the judgments and cop. 
duct of finely constituted men— 
would be a system of rules for the 
government of conduct inthe minv. 
ter shadings of human relations, the 
duties in which are not obvious to 
every mind. ‘These nicer shadings 
of human relations exist chiefly ip 
the case of our equals, with whom 
we have a more unrestricted and ip- 
tumate converse. Equals are in 
continual danger of violating the 
rules of justice towards one another, 
far more so than inferiors and supe- 
riors. ‘The relation in the latter 
case more readily suggests the con- 
duct due between the parties, is 
more easily adjusted and less inti- 
mate. ‘The relation between equals 
may be compared to the scales of 
a balance kept in equipoise; that 
between inferiors and superiors to 
the scales when one is_ weighed 
down and the other empty. It is 
far easier to produce a preponder- 
ance than an equipoise, and there is 
but one point where the scales in 
even balance will place themselves, 
Hence it is seen why moralists, like 
Paley, define the law of honor to be 
a code governing the conduct of 
equals toward one another. But 
there is no reason why it should be 
confined within this narrow circle. 
The same just spirit, which prompts 
a man to yield to his equals all their 
dues, will recognize what is owed 
to or due from a superior, or an in- 
ferior in the intercourse of life, and 
thus St. Paul’s rule will be observed, 
‘* fear to whom fear, honor to whom 
honor.”’ 

As a subjective thing the feeling 
of honor must include a delicacy of 
perception of one’s own riglits and 
those of others, and a correspond- 
ing delicacy of conscience in case 
of violation by one’s self, and of re- 
sentment in case of violation by 
others. The feeling will well com- 
pare with what we call tenderness of 
conscience, which consists of two 
parts, one pertaining to the rational 
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nature and consisting of judgments 
concerning right and wrong, and the 
other to the and 
manifested by keenness of self-re- 


sensitive nature 


proach, when you have yourself 
strength of 


committed 
disapprobation 


wrong, or 
the 
We are aware 
that this latter element is not in 


moral! when 


wrong is another’s. 


common parlance ascribed to ten- 
derness of conscience, but we be- 
lieve the one inseparable from the 
other, because we judge, when im- 
partial, of our own moral conductand 


that of others by the same standard, 
and have feelings in some degree 
the same, irrespective of the doer. 
Now the rights of men, especially 
of equals in the intercourse of life, 


sorts, but 


are ol 
more important 


many none are 
or more valued than 
the right to have one "Ss good name 
Sensitiveness in 


untarnished. this 


respect increases with refinement 
in the the 


wrong must increase proport 


society, and sense of 
onate- 
ly. ltis because this kind of rights 
is the most liable to be invaded in 
the free intercourse of equals, and 
the 


depress a man below the 


because smallest invasion of 


them will 
level of his peers and thereby dis- 
turb the balance between him and 
them, that the honorable 
culiarly alive to any 
duty in such cases. 


man is pe- 
breach of 
And 
also it is, that honor is so often re- 
stricted, so as to be 


hence 


merely a re- 
gard for reputation ; and an honor- 
able man supposed to be merely one 
who will not brook an insult. It is in- 
deed true that in its first sense, honor, 
the Latin honos, meant the esteem in 
which one stood with others, some- 
thing external to the object honored, 
and had no moral quality ; but it must 
always be that the moral notion ina 
word is not put into it at its origin. 
Thus honestus received a moral 
sense only when it denoted deserv- 


ingof honor. Conscience meant at 


first the mind’s accompanying itself 


in its knowledge, or its thinking 
and being the subject of thought. 
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This reflex action was not of 2 mor- 
al nature by necessity, and yet even 
in the latin conscius there is the be- 
ginning of a restricted moral sense. 

One remark more is needed to 
explain the reason why such a low 
place has been given by moralists 
to the law of honor, and why the 
very word suggesis to some, devia- 
tions from the path of right, resent- 
ment at imaginary insults, hy pocrit- 
ical pretenses to respect others when 
one in fact despises them. _ It is that 
all moral rules have atendency to run 
into formalism, and to be corrupted 
by false This tendency 
of our nature, which so strikingly 


Opinion. 


proves the fallen condition of man, 
—since an uncorrupt being would 
have within him a fountain of living 
inward rules,—is seen not only inthe 
notions men entertain of right and 
wrong in conduct, when they meas- 
ure it by the outward act regardless 
of the spirit, but also in all our judg- 
ments concerning conduct and char- 
acter. We shall show soon that po- 
liteness to be true must be founded 
on a spirit of good will; but how of- 
ten does it de generale into the hol- 
low aping of certain forms, the mut- 
And this 
And 
honor becomes a 
mockery, a vile counterfeit, when, 
without any inward sense of what is 


tering of insincere words. 
must be, if men are selfish. 


so too the code ot 


just, men take up what the resentful 


have established as honorable, and 
stake their reputation upon the ob- 
servance of outward rules. 
This too must be, if men are selfish 
and unjust. 


mere 


The same selfishness 
which blunts the moral sense, and 
puts the opinions of others as to right 
and wrong in the place of enlight- 
ened judgments formed by ourselves, 
acts here to weaken the sense of 
what is due to and from others, of 
what is worthy to be held in repute ; 
to put opinion in the place of con- 
viction, and to measure our own 
violated rights by an exaggerated 
unfair rule. 

We pass on to consider another es- 
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sential characteristic of a gentleman, 
—his conformity to the law of true po- 
liteness. The law of politeness is the 
law which governs the intercourse of 
polite or polished people with one an- 
other, and therefore with all mankind, 
as far as the law is received inwardly 
and become a habit. Polished peo- 
ple are those whose roughnesses, or 
points unpleasant to others, are soft- 
ened down. ‘The effect of polite- 
ness then is to please. Now the 
roughnesses which render men un- 
pleasant to others, are chiefly redu- 
cible to selfishness, in some one of 
its various manifestations. Among 
them we may number disregard for 
the feelings of others, want of defer- 
ence to their opinions, carelessness 
about their comfort or enjoyment, 
unwillingness to sacrifice our own 
ease or pleasure in small things to 
theirs. ‘To these and such vices of 
character politeness is the foe. If 
its effect is to please, its aim, when 
real, is more than to please,—it is 
to make happy ; so that, for instance, 
many a lady who has spent all the 
strength of her character on efforts 
to please, will be found destitute of 
the essentials of politeness, because 
her aim is a selfish one ;—by pleas- 
ing she wishes to stand high in the 
esteem of society, and often she 
will show to a domestic or an infe- 
rior that surliness or pettishness of 
temper which she studiously repress- 
es among her equals. She cleanses 
the outside of the cup and the plat- 
ter: her politeness is all show, be- 
cause the inside is full of selfishness. 

The law of politeness then is to 
that of benevolence as honor is to 
justice ; and hence politeness is tru- 
ly a Christian attainment, so much 
so that a Christian society even of 
barbarian converts must in process 
of time, as it grows in purity, grow 
also in that polish of the feelings 
and manners which can not fail to 
accompany benevolence. As in the 
former case, the law considered as 
an objective thing, comprehends ma- 
ny rules which have been adopted 


by society as contributing to the 
comfort or pleasure of its members, 
These rules may perhaps be laid 
down more definitely than in the 
case of honorable action, and the 
reason perhaps is this: that the ques- 
tion how our conduct will affect the 
feelings of others, is of easier soly- 
tion than the question what is just, 
what is an equitable adjustment of 
our own and other men’s claims in 
the more delicate parts of human 
intercourse. It takes no time gen- 
erally to know what will please, 
what will offend; but some ques- 
tions of the other sort may be called 
chancery trials of the conscience, 
in which equity is hard to be ascer- 
tained. And hence probably great- 
er delicacy of perception is needed 
to be honorable than to be just. 

As a subjective inward principle 
politeness involves two things, an 
active desire to make others happy, 
and a certain fineness of feeling 
giving rise to judgments, by which 
the mind is enabled to enter instant- 
ly into the situations and feelings of 
others, and judge what each new 
case requires. This delicacy is 
wanting to many true Christians who 
have much higher and rarer quali- 
ties, who are capable for instance 
of heroic self-sacrifices and mag- 
nanimous forgiveness. Hence they 
are not qualified to shine in society 
as polite persons; but as they have 
the foundation of politeness in them, 
it will be of far more use to them 
to learn a system of outward rules, 
than to persons who are still under 
the control of selfishness. _ It is pre- 
sent again in many such selfish per- 
sons, but the only use of it is to en- 
able them to wear an outside show 
with the more success. It is capa- 
ble also of improvement; at least 
the capacity to judge what conduct 
the law of politeness requires in 
new situations, can be improved to 
a very great extent, until it shall 
seem quite instinctive. This delica- 
cy is oftenest found in the female 
sex, whose judgments are more rapid 
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and feelings more delicate than 
those of men. Hence nothing can 
be more beautiful than the conduct 
of a Christian lady, bred in refined 
society, and accustomed to compa- 
ny. She not merely seeks to please 
every body, but “the law of kind- 
ness is in her heart.”” She shrinks 
not back from kindly actions through 
embarrassment or fear of being re- 
puised, feelings which have on the 
manners of novices and of many 
who are not novices, an injurious ef- 
fect, but having already gained the 
courage to attempt to be kind, and 
from her delicacy of perceptions 
knowing how to be so, she is fitted 
to grace her circle and to adorn re- 
ligion by showing the good will of 
the gospel in its most attractive form. 

We may add that great sensitive- 
ness—morbid delicacy—of feeling 
is not favorable to true politeness. 
There is a golden mean in all the 
moral sentiments. ‘Thus conscien- 
tiousness may become morbid and 
punctilious, and be the torment of 
the mind, and yet what possession 
is more valuable than a tender, del- 
ieate conscience. ‘The sense of jus- 
tice in its manifestation, as the sen- 
timent of honor, may become mor- 
bid, and lead to claims perfectly 
unreasonable, or to performances 
chivalrous and romantic; but this 
too, when the due balance is ob- 
served, is a most desirable quality. 
Morbid delicacy of feeling is apt to 
extinguish the feeling of kindness 
by shutting a person up within him- 
self, by making him dread inter- 
course, lest in that intercourse some- 
thing may hurt his sensibilities. It 
has, therefore, not only nothing of 
benevolence in it, but its tendency 
isall the other way, and needs to 
be counteracted in order that true 
politeness may exist. 

It is obvious that the laws of po- 
liteness, so far as manner at least is 
concerned, ought to come from the 
highest circles of society, where 
they originate in the intercourse of 
equals with one another. For it is 
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in such circles that niceness of 
judgment as to such matters is cul- 
tivated, and among them too deli- 
cacy of feeling is more apt to be 
developed. And yet such circles 
are beyond most others formal, hol- 
low, hypocritical, wearing masks 
and making professions which others 
see through, filled with pride which 
weighs lightly the deserts of a rival, 
and envy which grieves at his suc- 
The delicacy of feeling de- 
veloped in such society is more 
than counterbalanced by selfishness 
in acting, which is powerfully fos- 
tered, until in the end it may deaden 
feeling itself. must be 
little better than formality, when it 
is not animated by Christian love. 
The word courtesy derived from 
the high circle of a court, where it 


cess. 


Politeness 


grew up, denotes the same thing as 
rather embraces a 
part of its extent, referring princi- 
pally to that deference to others 
which is of prime importance in in 

It may be doubted, how- 
ever, whether courtesy ought not 
to be referred as much to honorable 
as to polite sentiments; whether it 
not respect the feeling of 
equality among equals in their con- 
versation, and check all arrogance 
and assumption of superiority, as 
much on the ground of justice as on 
that of kindly feeling to others. We 
are commanded in the Scriptures to 
be courteous. The original word 
(pediqeoves, in 1 Peter, 3) denotes 
kindliness and friendliness of mind, 
and is strikingly well chosen to de- 
scribe the true politeness of the 
heart. But it so happens that a 
large number of manuscripts have 
tanerviggoves, humble-minded, in this 
place,—a reading which Griesbach 
and others prefer. If this reading 
takes from us a scripture argument 
for courtesy, it leaves another in 
its place; for the lowly person, he 
who exalts not himself above his 
true place, he alone is capable of 
being always just and always kind 
to others. No self-conceit makes 
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him disposed to thrust himself for- 
ward beyond his place. No lofty 
pride shuts him within himself to 
despise other men and demand their 
homayve. He has the the 
most successful antagonist to sel- 


best, 


fishness, unkindness, impoliteness, 
in a low opinion of himself. It is 
only when we are humble that we 
can forget ourselves, and allow the 
stream of kindly affection to flow 
unimpeded, because unobserved. 
The characteristics of the gentle- 
man which named thus 
far, are of a moral nature. We 
now pass on to an element, which 


we have 


takes its rise in a different part of 


our constitution, and serves, besides 
furnishing support to a kind and 
just disposition, to regulate the ac- 
companiments of action, such as 
manner, dress, gait, and 
A susceptibility to the beautiful is 
as universal as a feeling of justice ; 
but the gentlemanly character is 
distinguished by its greater intensity 
and by a neater power to realize it 
in external conduct. It may be 
that the latter is not found in the 
same degree with the former. A 
person thus constituted wil! have the 
same relation to another in whom 
the sense of beauty and the power 
to realize it are both highly devel- 
oped, as the critic to the poet. He 
can appreciate and take pleasure in 
that which conforms to the laws of 
art, but can not conform to them 
with the same success in his own 
person. When, on the other hand, 
the susceptibility is deficient, the 
the perfection of gentlemanly de- 
portment can not be reached. Such 
a person may indeed, by rules de- 
rived from others who are nearer 
to the standard, keep himself from 
enormous transgressions of the law 
of beauty. Fashion and imitation 
may help him to steer along the 
straight course; and if the other 
parts of gentlemanly character are 
strongly marked in him, he will be 
pardoned and overlooked when neg- 
lectful of the beautiful and becom- 
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ing. But he can not be aware of 
the exquisite taste displayed by oth. 


ers in a thousand particulars of con. 


duct; nor can he have an ever 
present standard of beauty and 
grace before his mind, by which to 
mould his outer man. “and avoid 


whatever is awkward, unrhythm. 
tof kee ping. 


With respect to graceful and be. 


ical, or ou 


coming manners, indeed, it may be 


thought that a nice sense of beauty 
is of little importance, since the 
spirit of justice and kindness reign- 
ing in the mind may be s pposed 
to control all our treatment of others, 


is trom 


and to keep every thing 
needlessly offensive or unpleasant, 
This is true so far as manners are 
an emanation and a manifestation 
of the disposition; nothing is so 
essential for perfection of manner 
as that it spring from a right state of 
feeling towards others. But after 
all, there are nuances and delicate 
shades of manner, the attainment of 
which does not depend on the dis. 
position. There m iy be two styles 
of manner, both equally indicative 
of a good temper towards others, 
and yet a man possessed of a re- 
fined taste will necessarily choose 
Other 
persons too by the pleasure they 
feel 


perhaps will erroneously refer their 


the one and avoid the other. 
will approve of his choice, and 


pleasure to a wrong cause in him— 
to superior goodness of disposition 
rather than toa more exquisite sense 
of beauty. 

In regard to dress and whatever 
else is more external to the man than 
manner, no one probably will doubt 
that a sense of beauty and of the 
becoming, is of the h ghest impor- 
tance. 
sphere of the painter, the statuary 
the practitioners of that art 
which the ancients cailed orchestik, 
—an art not exactly answering to 
the modern art of dancing, but 
more comprehensive, as including 
within its range all measured, rhyth- 
mical, harmonious motions. The 
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modern art of dancing would have 
been looked on by the Greeks with 
scorn, as being unworthy of a free 
and grave man; but they assigned a 
high place to the effect of musi- 
cal harmonies upon the movements 
of the body, and thought that young 
persons brought up within the hear- 
ing of serious tunes, proceeding 
from the harp, would become in- 
sensibly conformed in their deport- 
ment to the laws of beauty. And 
f 


so much was eflected in this wav, 


even in shaping the character and 
feelings, that the imperfections of 
moral education, necessary amid 
the examples of their mythology 


and in their ignorance of God, 


were in part supplied by this method 


of training. ‘The same result will 
be accomplished by the continual 
presence of the law of beauty be- 
fore a susceptible mind, without any 
direct attempt to train the outward 
demeanor. ‘There is no need of 
spending time or wasting thought 
upon external appearance. A feel- 
ing of ill success after failures, and 
casual observation of the failures 
and successes of others, will s logest 
to good taste and a sense of beauty 
what is to be done and what to be 
avoided. 

The influence of this part of our 
nature is no where seen so mani- 
festly as in the matter of dress. 
Here we refer not to the set of a 
garment, with which the individual’s 
choice has little to do, but to the 
fashion, colors, patterns and the like, 
where preference has room to act. 
It is to be re vretted that modern 
fashion is so despotical, that even 
here the power of choice is taken 
in a good degree out of men’s 
hands; still there is ample room, 
especially in the female sex, for the 
display of good taste in the decora- 
tions of the person. Nothing iS 
more common than to see one lady 
dressed expensively and in high 
fashion, yet unable to bear compa- 
rison as to beauty of attire with 
another who has spent no time and 
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the smallest amount of money upon 
her apparel. The former aims to 
please and fails because of a natu- 
ral defect; the latter hardly aims 
to please, but following her own 
idea of beauty succeeds in pleasing 
to perfection. 
Perhaps we may still be misunder- 
stood if we do not add that the law 
of beauty, where it is present, acts 
for the most part insensibly, like 
the laws of justice and kindness. It 
may be thought by some, who have 
followed us thus far, to be unworthy 
of human nature, and still more so 
of that refined human nature which 
we make essential to a gentleman, 
that it should occupy itself with 
such trifles as make up our external 
appearance and deportment; that a 
man should stady himself with the 
eye of an artist, in order to detect 
whatever faults may lurk in his 
dress or movements, and to mould 
himself into as finished a model as 
possible. And so indeed it would 
be. But if we can conceive of a 
constant silent force of the law of 
beauty enabling the mind to form 


judgments so rapid that they can 


hardly be perceived, like those 
which we form concerning distan- 
ces and magnitudes, then it will not 
appear unworthy of our nature to 
come under the power of such a 
law; and the gentleman will turn 
out to be one who gives less atten- 
tion perhaps than any one else, to 
these external matters, in which his 
success Is most apparent. 

For the external accompaniments 
of gentlemanly action, one of the 
principal conditions of beauty is 
simplicity. There is no more un- 
failing sign of a decay of taste than 
fondness for ornament and display. 
Barbarians are dazzled with splen- 
dor; but civilized men reject with 
aversion whatever is gorgeous and 
overloaded with decorations. A 
truly well dressed person is simply 
dressed. Good manners have no 
bluster or swell! about them, but are 
quiet and unobtrusive. A strut in 
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walking will be offensive even to 
a child. No doubt the want of 
simplicity offends by its thrusting an 
individual unduly forward, which is 
like attacking the rights of others, 
and it may displease by exciting a 
suspicion of insincerity; but it of- 
fends also by being opposed to the 
law of beauty. 

Sensibility to the beautiful and 
becoming, is a great aid in uphold- 
ing the laws of kindness and justice. 
Whether beauty can be defined or 
not, it may be considered as involv- 
ing pleasure arising from the per- 
ception of proportion, and orderly 
arrangement. Now what a power- 
ful ally must this element of our 
nature be, if it approves by the 


pleasure attending it not only of 


sights and sounds, of dresses, gaits, 
gestures, expressions of counte- 
nance, tones, conformable to its law ; 
but also of proportivn in character, 
of orderly arrangement in social in- 
tercourse, of harmony among the 


component parts of the man and of 


the community, of a unity among 
members, making them conspire in 
what is good. ‘The higher displeas- 
ure and more acute pain which 
some refined persons feel, when 
trausgressions against the laws of so- 
ciety are committed, cannot, we sus- 
pect, always be resolved into sensi- 
bility to public opinion, moral disap- 
probation or resentment, but some- 
times must be accounted for by this 
violated sense of the beautiful which 
stands up as the foe of the unbecom- 
ing and the base in wrong conduct. 

We must content ourselves with 
this endeavor to analyze the gentle- 
man, imperfect as it is, and simply 
observe in closing this part of our 
subject, that the true elements may 
be in very different proporiions. 
A nice sense of justice may be pre- 
ponderant; and then, a man other- 
will have the 
blemish of being too quick to take 
offense. Or the may turn 
in favor of kindness; and then a 
man may be complying, weakly, 
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ready to surrender his rights, and 
without dignity of character. Or 
an elegant taste may be in excess: 
and then a man may dwell too 
much on externals, and even in them 
fail of his object by wanting the 
necessary right feeling. In gene. 
ral itis obviously better that the last 
should be in defect rather than either 
of the two first; for the knowledge 
of what will please united with the 
spirit of kindness will go a great 
way in supplying the place of a 
sense of beauty. Yet the old say. 
ing of Pindar holds good of the 
gentleman ; gogo; 0 rohhic Eide; qua, 
natural endowments are the 
fountain of knowledge. 

In giving our definition of the 
gentleman, we named calmness and 
courage as the conditions without 
which that character could not be 
manifested. Yet so far are they 
from being confined to this specific 
character, as to appear sometimes in 


best 


the very opposite; calmness may 
be one of the ingredients in cool 
impudence or deliberate injustice, 
and courage in brutal violence. 
They are however of extreme im- 
portance, especially the former; 
and to the want of them must be 
imputed many of the imperfections 
in manner, many abortive attempts 
at kindness, much of seeming cold- 
ness or rudeness, much shrinking 
from one’s appropriate part. Hap- 
pily however they may be cultiva- 
ted. Much of the advantage of 
mingling in society is reducible to 
the cultivation of a calm self-pos- 
sessed spirit. And perhaps the evi- 
dences of gentlemanly character, 
which strike the eye in strangers 
and speak most highly in their favor, 
are owing to this quality united to 
acquaintance with the usages of po- 
lite life. Courage is the opposite 
of dread of harm or of dread of 
opinion. Dread of harm is coun- 
teracted by any controlling senti- 
ment, and among the rest by dread 
of opinion, as the new recruit is 
kept from running away by the fear 
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of being called a coward. Physi- 
cal courage, happily, is not much 
drawn upon in civilized society 
either for maintaining our own or 
others’ rights : yet a due proportion 
of it in the character, half latent 
as it were, is a conservator of the 
proprieties of life. Dread of opin. 
ion is but too much cherished in re- 
fined classes and times; it is the 
only virtue of many, having dissolv- 
ed ‘in itself, so to speak, all other 
good qualities. ‘The courage which 
dares to oppose opinion, even that 
of a whole soci ly, 1s derived from 


insensibility or pride, or else is a 


verv high endowment, the flower of 


the most valuable principies. In 
ordinary intercourse this courage 
unites with calmness to keep the 
mind free and unembarrassed, to al- 
low the sentiments of kindness and 
justice their full play without any ex- 
terior control; and to repress, with 
a becoming spirit, all insurrections 
ona small scale against right social 
order. 

We may now inquire whether 
the ideal of a gentleman is of any 
use in the formation of character. 
and particularly in this country. = It 
isa remark of Sismondi,* that in a 
republic there is no distinction made 
between a virtuous man and a man 
of honor. In accordance with this 
remark, it may be thought that our 
political forms prevent the develop- 
ment of the idea, and that the word 
must lose its specific sense, and in- 
clude all well-behaved civil men. It 
may be said also to be an unneces- 
sary term, implying a character be- 
low that of a Christian, and extreme- 
ly apt to degenerate from its stand- 
ard. 

Upon the important topics here 
started we have only space to be- 
stow a short attention, and are far 
from feeling that we can do them 
justice. With regard then to the 
preservation of gentlemanly feelit 
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under our political institutions, it is 
manifest that it can not principally 
be due to any class of society occu- 
pying the front rank, or to the ex- 
amples or the literature of the other 
continent. It ‘is plain also that, if 
the notion continues among us, it 
will assume its more ideal shape, 
becoming separated from those ad- 
junets, which in other countries 
have until lately gone along with it. 
Can it then in such a form be root- 
ed upon our soil, or will democracy 
vulgarize and degrade both manner 
and character? Sucha very unde- 
sirable result is made unlikely by 
the greater sensitiveness and quick- 
ness of perception, which charac- 
terize the American nation. We 
are capable of nice feeling and 
discrimination. Why then should 
we not understand and value the 
gentlemanly character? ‘The prob- 
ability is, that by and by our educa- 
ted men will have higher standards 
of excellence than those of other 
lands, because the personal qualities 
of the man no where make so great 
a part of hisimportance. ‘The hab- 
it of judging of men according to 
their naked characteristics without 
external advantages, gives moral 
qualities which are worthy of ad- 
miration their ¢ 


ue sway over the 
mind. Why then, when we judge 
of certain traits of character and 
manner contained in the notion of a 
gentleman, should we not demand 
as much of it, and give as great 
comprehension to it as any other 
people? Again we might say that 
our social equality, or religious prin- 
ciple, or both, has spread through 
society a more universal spirit of 
kindness and deference than is else- 
where seen; and that this very 
equality tends also to put men pecu- 
liarly on their guard, to make them 
stand by their own rights and respect 
those of their fellow citizens. If 
then a coarsening influence goes 
forth from our institutions, we may 
depend upon it that a refining one, 
of at least equal strength, goes 
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along with But enough, for if 
we can only show that our form of 
society does not preclude the exist- 
ence of the character in question, it 
is all that we at present desire. 
The deteriorating tendencies of our 
government, if there are any, are 
so much more of a reason why cul- 
tivated men should aim at the high- 
est style of gentlemanly conduct. 

With regard to the other point, 
namely why we need a standard 
besides that which the Scriptures 
give, and what the use is of the no- 
tion of a gentleman, we have one 
or two remarks to make, with which 
we will close the whole subject. 

It is not enough to have a 
standard of character embracing 
the whole field of duty in general, 
nor indeed is it possible to avoid 
perceiving and naming particular 
qualities. ‘Thus there is a positive 
gain for morals, when we name a 
man, honest, sincere, faithful, be- 
cause a tolerably distinct idea of the 
moral quality attends on the word, 
which but for the word would re- 
main unnoticed by the mind. Why 
then may not the same advantage 
accrue to morals, by uniting in one 
term two or more traits of impor- 
tance, and calling the aggregate a 
gentleman? Will it be said that in 
popular usage this term can scarce- 
ly fail of sinking in its meaning? 
And is not the same true of all 
moral terms? Is not he often call- 
ed an honest man, who is only “ in- 
different honest,” who p2ys his debts 
not from a principle of honesty, but 
because his reputation or interest re- 
quires it? Is not the phrase ‘ a good 
man’ used daily, with a very low 
standard inthe mind? Or will it be 
said that by separating certain qual- 
ities from the rest and giving them 
a distinct name, we furnish occa- 
sion for the very common impres- 
sion that the virtues have separate 
roots in the soul, and are not 
all emanations, when genuine, of 
one living principle—an impression, 
which leads multitudes to comfort 
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themselves for the absence of many 
good qualities by the supposed pres- 
ence of one. But, if this is g0, 
might we not object to the calling 
a man contented, or liberal or hon- 
est, for the same reason? If his 
contentment seems to exist without 
other virtues, it is nothing more 
than a tendency to a particular form 
of virtue, which however, as the 
character is not truly virtuous, must 
give place, when temptation comes, 
to discontent and a rebellious will. 
But we can not and ought not to 
avoid observing and naming these 
qui alities, notwithst unding such w rong 
mmpressions. 

The civilization of a time or 
a people manifests itself continually 
in language. Words descriptive of 
moral character are the result of the 
reflections of those who sway opin- 
ion within the bounds of the lan- 
guage. Such words, being con- 
stantly applied with accompanying 
praise or blame, form the charac- 
ters of multitudes. Now the word 
gentleman is a growth of our civil- 
ization, which arose in the middle 
ages, and having gradually cast off 
unessential accessories, has at last 
reached a high and pure ideal. 
What its power is upon all classes, 
we know from the offense and re- 
proach which the charge of wanting 
The term then is a 
necessary part of our language, and 
ought not,—any more than the term 
honor,—to be abandoned to pretend- 
ers, whose wrong application of it 
is calculated to injure morals beyond 
measure. It is desirable for the 
cause of virtue and religion, not that 
we leave such words in bad hands, 
—thereby perhaps divorcing rell- 
gion from the qualities of social life, 
—but that we rescue them from bad 
uses, and strenuously maintain that 
they involve notions akin to and 
growing out of the noblest princi- 
ples of the Christian. Thus we 
shall show that the highest effort of 
civilization in a moral way, that of 
inventing terms indicative of char- 
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acter, of increasing their fineness 
and taking away their alloy, is se- 
conded by Christianity ; which comes 
in to purify still more the moral con- 
ception, and to heap up motives for 
making it real in conduct. 

3. It isa lamentable fact that some 
men, whe have made no pretensions 
toa religious character and neglect 
their duty toward God, are gentler, 


more forbearing, polite and courte- 


ous in social life, than some men of 


undoubted piety. Why isthis? It 
may be for the same reason that a 
clergyman who dabbles in commer- 
cial matters, will do things at which 
honest merchants would hesitate. 
They are in the habit of examining 
questions relating to mercantile hon- 
esty, and he is not. And so a man 
who has learned that the gentleman- 
ly character involves gentleness and 
forbearance, being desirous of the 
character or of the reputation of it, 
will put a force upon himself, and 
become habituated to these qualities, 
or at least to the show of them, 
without having yet attained to true 
fundamental virtue. Thus we see 
that by familiarity with the duties to 
society involved in the term gentle- 
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One hundred years ago, an ob- 
scure bookseller of London came 
rather unexpectedly, according to 
his own showing, into possession of 
apile of manuscripts in the Latin 
tongue, on an “old and trite,” yet 
he hopes not altogether “ uninter- 
esiing” subject. Relying on this 
hope, he caused the same to be 
printed and exposed for sale, much 
tothe benefit of “‘all the learned 
and curious.”’ His book is entitled 
“Arcana Celestia,’—with a long 
alternative. It is represented to be 
an “ ingenious and pleasant allego- 
nization” of sundry portions of the 
Old Testament, affording much 


man, one man of no very exalted 
virtue will have a great advantage 
over another of the best disposi- 
tion who has overlooked them. It 
seems to us, when the amount of in- 
fluence and happiness lost by this 
neglect is considered, that it is whol- 
ly inexcusable. Indeed we know 
not what can excuse a Christian, the 
servant of the gentlest, kindest, just- 
est master, from being a gentleman, 


unless a natural want of delicacy of 


feeling, which it is beyond his pow- 
er to alter. With no such defect he 
ought to be the more successful in 
rearing the flowers of gentlemanly in- 
tercourse, for they have with him a 
better root. And he can not fail of 
being more successful, if he will 
form a clear notion of this term gen- 
tleman in its highest import, and 
feel that it may help him in practice 
to have such a standard before his 
eyes. ‘There is every need thata 
Christian should be a gentleman, a 
man of gentle soul and manners, of 
the nicest justice, of simplicity in 
character and taste, of a collected 
spirit: there is ordinarily no reason 
why he should not be one. 


THE NEW CHURCH. 


“consolation to a pious mind.” 
This last, it is cautiously remarked, 
was not “ intended for a puff,” be- 
ing only the plain, honest truth. 
‘Any one at all acquainted with 
books, especially in the trading 
way,” we are farther informed, 
knows that many valuable works, 
“such as Locke on Human Under- 
standing, Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
and Prideaux’s Connexion of the 
Old and New Testament,” have 
remained a good while unapprecia- 
ted; and from hence it is a very 
natural inference that the present 
publication may not at once prove 
a profitable speculation. The au- 


a 
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thor “spent a whole year in wri- 
ting only six hundred and forty 
pages ;” and, moreover, being un- 
usually ** modest,” he will not suffer 
his name to appear in print. It is 
also added, that this anonymous 
personage “is of a truly generous 
spirit ;”’ that he “ cares not to make 
a single farthing” out of his books ; 
and that, accordingly, “any one of 
simple judgment may guess” that 
the work in question, although ‘* got 
up in a grand and pompous style,” 
will nevertheless be afforded “ un- 
accountably cheap.” 

This ** modest” author is none 
other than Emanuel Swedenborg, 
and this ** ingenious”’ book contains 
the substance of all his marvelous 
revelations. It is perhaps worthy 
of remark, that the champions of a 
dispensation so nobly heralded, and 
so valiantly proclaimed, have not, 
even to the present hour, brought 
their prophet and his words in con- 
tact with the public mind, in sucha 
manner as to render a deliberate 
judgment possible, or a sober con- 
sideration anything else than ludi- 
crous. We should suppose that the 
immediate adherents and disciples 
of a new religion, if not the author 
himself, have some duties to per- 
form, in imparting the truth to a 
world as yet unbelieving. It may 
be observed that Paul, when the 
philosophers of Athens gathered 


about him, as a “setter forth of 


strange gods,” did not take for 
granted that the Epicurean would 
embrace the tenets of a foreigner, 
before they were presented to his 
understanding, or that the Stoic 
should feel himself very much more 
concerned in the doctrine of the 
resurrection, than he who had been 
sent to proclaim it through the 
world. ‘* Modern Christianity” is 
to the Swedenborgians a system 
more corrupt than those of the hea- 
then philosophers of old; yet we 
are gravely told, by a man who 
publicly boasts of his sanity, that, 
though an avowed believer in this 


new revelation, yet it is no more his 
business to expound or to defend it, 
than another’s. 

We shall lay before our readersa 
few facts and inferences respecting 
the ** Swedish seer” and his system 
—bespeaking their forbearance, 
should the subject at any time 
appear destitute of interest, or te- 
diously trivial. We are anxious to 
have this matter fairly placed be- 
fore the public, that they may no 
longer be subjected to the charge 
of blindly and willfully rejecting 
what they have had so little oppor. 
tunity to understand. Of course 
we have no desire to raise a pile of 
obloquy and contempt upon a sys- 
tem whose basis !s scarcely able, of 
itself, to sustain its weight. We 
wish, rather, to rise from the con- 
templation of human infirmity, 
“wiser and better men.” 

Emanuel Swedberg (such was 
the seer’s original name) was born 
at Stockholm, January 29, 1688. 
In 1719 his family was ennobled, 
from which time he bore the name 
of Swedenborg. He was not a 
Jaron, as he has been sometimes 
improperly styled; for to the low- 
est of the three ranks of the Swed- 
ish nobility, (the only rank which 
he ever attained,) certain privileges 
only, and no title belong. His fa- 
ther was at first simply a chaplain 
in the army, and afterwards bishop 
of Skara, in West Gothland. The 
good bishop was much given to 
writing—as we judge from his as- 
sertion, that “ten carts could 
scarcely carry away” what he had 
written and published at his own 
expense, besides “as much more in 
manuscript.” In this respect at 
least he found a good imitator in his 
son Emanuel. Much care is said 
to have been taken by the ecclesi- 
astic, in the education of the future 
revelator, whose studies were com- 
pleted at the University of Upsal. 
In 1716, Swedenborg was appointed 
by Charles XII, Assessor Extraor- 
dinary of his Board of Mines, on 
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the duties of which office he did not 
enter until six years later. He re- 
tained this appointment until the 
time of his alledged * illumination,” 
in 1745, when he resigned it, but 
was granted his usual salary while 
he lived. During these thirty years 
he published several scientific 
works, none of which, however, 
attracted any greal attention ; OW ing 
} 


doubtless to a certain obscurity of 


stvie and diction, as well as to an 
excess of dreamy speculation. 
From the year 1745, he gave up 
all worldly pursuits, and devoted 
himself entirely to the reveries 
which have given a character to 
his whole life, and towards which 


all his former acts and thoughts 
were plainly tending. ‘This state 
of perpetual hallucination, under 


whose shadow he rested during all 
his latter days, has been represented 
by some as a phenomenon hard to 
explain. It is indeed so—nay, if it 
were positively unaccountable, it is, 
we presume, not the first phenome- 
non which has been found to pos- 
sess such a character. 
doubtless, many 
heaven and earth, of which a.satis- 


There are, 


occurrences in 


factory solution has never been 
given. Yet, we are inclined to 


think this case of the Swede com- 
paratively plain. 

The mad-house may not be the 
fittest place in the world for many 
aman who, nevertheless, writes and 
meditates insanely. ‘The followers 
of Ann Lee are not generally sup- 
posed to be possessed of the sanest 
minds, yet we do well to suffer them 
lo go on quietly raising onions and 
cabbages in their own way, without 
even a hint of Bedlam: and certain 
it is that they manage most of the 
ordinary affairs of business very pru- 
dently, and that, in their every-day 
life, they exhibit no very alarming 
irregularities. There is a 
mystical enthusiasm, both religious 
and irreligious, which hovers some- 
times on one side and sometimes on 
the other, of the not very distinctly 


Vou. V. 64 
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marked line between absolute sanity 
and absolute madness. 

The former Socinian hearers of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson have not to 
this day any doubt, (we speak from 
actual knowledge,) but that their 
amiable preacher is insane: and 
yet, we know some intelligent peo- 
ple who regard his writings as con- 
taining many sober thoughts, the re- 
sult of patient reflection—though 
rather quaintly and quite irreligiously 
expressed. Wedo not pretend to de- 
cide positively on the mental state of 
any man or woman, whose thoughts 
all tarry in so dangerous a neigh- 
borhood. This we do express as 
our opinion, however, that Swe- 
denborg, at least, passed into a 
state of constant hallucination— 
which those may name sanity that 
choose. ‘ : 

There are very few persons, prob- 
ably, who will pronounce the mind 
of the Maid of Orleans altogether 
sound, yet none can deny that she 
performed marvels of valor and dex- 
terity. She could contrive ingen- 
iously, and execute prudently, spite 
of all her supernatural pretensions. 
Doubtless, too, there are many who 
would be ready to affirm, that George 
Fox was one of the most truly sane 
men that ever lived, yet there are 
certain acts of his life which we can 
only denominate madness. We 
know not where we have seen all 
the craftiness and deliberation of 
worldly policy more perfectly man- 
ifested than in the character of Igna- 
tius Loyola; but he positively as- 
serts, that the Holy Virgin was wont 
to descend from heaven and com- 
mune with him, visibly and audibly ; 
that the Savior was seen by him, 
face to face, and that, on one ocea- 
sion, he did actually see trausubstan- 
tiation take place, in the sacrifice of 
the mass,—in a very satisfactory 
manner. From what we know of 
the Spaniard, we have no doubt that 
these and the other marvels which 
are told as forming a part of his ex- 
perience, were at least reported with 
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as much sincerity as can rightly be 
claimed for the Swede. 

Then, again, we ought to note 
how striking a difference there evi- 
dently must be, between the delirium 
of a rude, ignorant James Naylor, 
his brain reeling with new and vivid 
conceptions of the Fifth Monarchy, 
and that of an Assessor Swedenborg, 
high in rank, distinguished in men- 
tal culture, and long accustomed to 
large ideas and to profound medita- 
tions. A mind thoroughly disciplin- 
ed in orderly, systematic thought, 
will necessarily have some sem- 
blance of ** method in its madness.” 
It is not common for an intellect 
so firmly based, so extensively sup- 
ported, and so perfectly compacted, 
to fall into shapeless ruins. Yetthe 
palace, with all its beautiful propor- 
tions and its magnificent decorations, 
may become only the more constant 
and agreeable abode of dark and 
pitiless demons. 

If the Assessor was to become in- 
sane at all, we can not conceive how 
his insanity could assume a form 
more natural, more in accordance 
with all that we know of the phe- 
nomena of mental derangement— 
than that state of mind in which all 
his latter days were passed. We 
see not how his case can be called 
anomalous, unless it is because it 
does not precisely agree, in every 
particular, with any other instance 
on record. The same general fea- 
tures, unhappily, are but too com- 
mon. 

We recur, in this connection, al- 
most involuntarily, to an incident in 
the life of our seer, by no means 
unimportant. Just as he receives 
the royal appointment, already men- 
tioned, he goes (in order to perfect 
his mathematical knowledge) to 
dwell in the house of Councilor 
Polheim. His heavy temperament, 
his abstracted habits, his slow-mov- 
ing intellect, are underlaid by pas- 
sionate fires, such as no soberness of 
reason and no stubbornness of will 
can ever extinguish ; and the Coun- 


cilor has a beautiful daughter, whose 
enchantment he finds it impossible 
to resist. But what cares the fair 
Emerantia for the apparently dull 
and awkward scholar? ‘True, he 
has already a name in the world of 
science and letters ; he has obtained 
honorable notice from the king; he 
enjoys the esteem of her father; and 
his rank is noble. But, notwith- 
standing all this, it is probable that 
he can dance with no great elegance, 
and that he can make no very brill- 
iant figure in any circle of fashion. 
Possibly the bride of such a man 
would be the object of no great envy 
among the fairest ladies of Stock- 
holm. His person is, very likely, 
without any perfection of symme- 
try ; there is, it may be, a scholarly 
stoop in his shoulders ; and his coun- 
tenance is always serious and sol- 
emn. ‘The young damsel sees noth- 
ing to admire. She shrinks instine- 
tively from his presence, and only 
kindles the flame of his love still 
more intensely with her unyielding 
reserve. 

The mathematical studies are neg- 
lected, and the young Assessor has 
a troubled and downcasteye. The 
father chides his obstinate daughter, 
and enumerates the good qualities of 
her lover—in vain. 

At this juncture, we are told, 
the Councilor, hoping his dwughter 
might in time become more favora- 
bly inclined towards the sorrowful 
youth, indites a written instrument, 
wherein she is promised in marriage 
to his pupil, and which, from filial 
duty alone, Emerantia is constrained 
to sign. 
than the fair one became so much 
depressed in mind that, her melan- 
choly increasing day by day, her 
health, and even her life, were put 
in great jeopardy. 

Moved with compassion, her brother 
Gabriel secretly purloins the impor- 
tant paper—which Swedenborg was 
accustomed daily to read, again and 
again, with abundant sighs and tears 
—and restores it to his wasting Sis- 


No sooner was this done, 
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ter. The writing is quickly missed, 
and the suitor, in turn, yields to des- 
pair, and pines away with the grief 
which not be The 
Councilor again pities his miserable 


can hidden. 
case, and listens favorably to his en- 
treaties that the paper be renewed. 
But at j 
perceives how much pain he has al- 


ready occasioned the object of 


length the young Assessor 


his 
love—how bitter the anguish, how 
hopeless the 
which he is about to plunge her 
anew. He makes up a strong reso- 
lution. He 
adieu, and turns his back from her 
In his heart 
he vows to think of woman no more. 
He kept his vow—and died in a 
strange had 
from this unhappy hour spent most 
of his days. 

Every body knows how broad a 
foundation for 
such an event in the experience of a 


wreichedness, into 


bids Emerar:ia a last 


father’s house fi yrever. 


land—alone—as he 


mystic idealism is 
youth, possessed of any ardor of pas- 
sion or imagination. 
was deeply, 
The object of his passion hated him. 
He turned away in frenzy and des- 
pair—and life was forever after an- 
other life to his spirit. He wander- 
ed in loneliness, until his grief had 
transformed into an incurable 
dreamer. 

During the twenty-five years next 


Swede 
mowedt nborg 


desperately in love. 


him 


succeeding this affair, we find him 
variously engaged ;—performing his 
duties as the mines, 
traveling over all parts of Europe ; 


Assessor ot 


publishing sundry pamphlets involv- 
ing principles of natural and mathe- 
matical science, and afterwards the 
longer works usually known as the 
Principia and the Animal Kingdom. 
In these works, and in the last two 
more especially, amidst much that 
is valuable, there are evident indica- 
tions of that calamity which, soon af- 
ter the publication of the three parts 
of the Animal Kingdom, overtook 
him, and enthralled his mind 
death. ‘The misfortune of his youth 
compelled him to seek relief in in- 


until 
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tense meditation and speculation on 
natural and things. These 
habits of thought gained such an 
overwhelming force by constant in- 
dulgence and exercise, that his dizzy 
brain came at 


divine 


last to reel perpetu- 
ally al +f ee : 

ally along the brink of madness, and 
if he did continually escape from 
falling, it was truly as wonderful as 
the the 
somnambulist. 


hazardous wanderings of 

We by no means attribute all this 
insanity to an unhappy love. That 
event but contributed to bring to 
maturity the seeds which had been 
planted in his nature, and which had 
begun to germinate even in child- 
hood.- His earlier years were dis- 
tinguished by a premature bewilder- 
His 
father was a bishop of the Lutheran 
order, and 
mystic. 
ual”’ 


ment on theological subjects. 
evidently a confirmed 
All the unhealthy * spirit- 
inclinations of the child were 
carefully cherished by his doting 
parents—and he was gravely as- 
sured, as they listened to his preco- 
cious prattle, that “angels spoke 
through his mouth.” The seer him- 
self asserts, that, from his sixth to 
his twelfth year, nothing gave him 
greater delight than to reason with 
the clergy concerning the * truths of 
faith, and the goods of love,” and 
concerning the absurdity of * justi- 
fication by faith alone.” Accord- 
ing to his statements, even in these 
early years, all his *“ New Church” 
theology was fully settled in his 
own mind, and publicly announced. 
It is strongly to be suspected, how- 
ever, that this impression of his was 
only another hallucination, kindred 
to all the rest; and that what he re- 
lates as the meditations of his young- 
er days were only the speculations 
of his dotage, reflected back upon 
the canvass of childhood. But the 
mystical tendencies of his early life 
have abundant proof,—nor do we 
pronounce the questionable part of 
the narration an impossibility. 
Swedenborg nearly sixty 
years old when his alledged illu- 


was 
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mination had its beginning; and 
from this period, his confidence in 
a divine call seems to have had no 
material interruption, while he 
lived. This final consummation was 
brought about by only a very com- 
mon spectral illusion—so true is it, 
that the full cup needs but a drop to 
make it overflow. We shall give 
the incident in his own words, as 
reported by his confidential friend, 
Cari Robsahm. ‘There is such an 
air of artless simplicity about the 
whole relation, that a thoughtful 
reader can hardly peruse it without 
a deep emotion of pity—however 
strong, at first, his inclination to 
smile. 

* | was at London, and one day 
dined rather late by myself, at a 
boarding-house, where | kept a 
room, in which at pleasure I could 
prosecute the study of the natural 
sciences. I was hungry, and eat 
with great appetite. At the end of 
the meal, | remarked that a vapor, 
as it were, clouded my sight, and 
the walls of my chamber appeared 
to be covered by frightful creeping 
things, such as serpents, toads, and 
the like. I was filled with astonish- 
ment; but retained the full use of 
my perception and thoughts. 

** The darkness attained its height, 
and then passed away. I then per- 
ceived a man sitting in the corner 
of my chamber. As | thought my- 
self entirely alone, I was greatly 
terrified, when he spoke and said, 
‘Eat not so much!’ The cloud 
once more came over my sight, and 
when it passed away, 1 found my- 
self alone in my chamber. This 
unexpected event hastened my re- 
turn home. I did not mention the 
subject to the people of the house ; 
but reflected upon it much, and be- 
lieved it to have been the effect of 
accidental causes, or to have arisen 
from my physical state at the time. 
[A very sane conclusion surely. ] 
| went home ; but in the following 
night the same man appeared to me 
again. He said, ‘1 am God, the 
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Lord, the Creator and Redeemer of 
the world. I have chosen thee to 
lay before men the spiritual sense 
of the holy word. I will teach thee 
what thou art to write.’ On that 
same night, were opened to my 
perception the heavens and hells, 
where | saw many persons of my 
acquaintance of all conditions. — 

‘From this day forth, I gave up 
all merely worldly learning, and la- 
bored only in spiritual things, ae- 
cording to what the Lord command. 
ed me to write. Daily he opened 
the eyes of my spirit, to see what 
was done in the other world, and 
gave me, in a state of full wake. 
fulness, to converse with angels 
and spirits.” 7 

Such was the visionary’s progress 
—such the prophet’s call. How 
faithfully his mission was perform- 
ed (thanks to the London booksell- 
er) we have seen. 

Swedenborg has no claim to ori- 
ginality, except for his * disclo- 
sures” of heaven and hell. The 
doctrines of correspondence and of a 
spiritual sense of the word, and all 
his expositions of theology, have, 
under the sanction of divers vision- 
aries, appeared and reappeared for 
ages—in the same or different forms, 
and under the same or equivalent 
names. Nor is our seer the first, 
even, lo attempt a revelation of the 
secrets of that world before which 
God, in his wisdom, has hung a veil 
impenetrable by mortal eyes. On 
the part of the Pagans, we have the 
sixth book of the A®neid ; and the 
Romish church has contributed still 
, in the Divine 
It must be confessed that 
afier the labors of 
these brilliant poets, necessarily ap- 
pears at great disadvantage—and 
we can not but esteem it a great lack 





more important ai 
Comedy. 
Swedenborg, 


of judgment, not to have selected 
some other subject. He is likewise 
deficient in one important thing, 
which much increased the charm of 
the “disclosures” of his predeces- 
sors—we mean the harmony of 
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numbers. Nor is this the only note- 
worthy difference. Virgil plainly 
intimates, as he brings A%neas again 
into the upper air, not only that all 
is a dream, but also (which he takes 
especial pains to add) a dream from 
the ivory gate: 

Sunt gemine Somni porte 

fertur 

Cornea, qua veris facilis datur exitus umbris 
Altera, candenti perfecta nitens elephanto ; 

Sed falsa ad ccelum mittunt insomnia manes 


His ubi tum natum Anchises unaque Sibyllam 


Prosequitur dictis, portaqgue emitlit eburna :*— 


juarum altera 


and so retires with a good reputa- 
tion for sanity. 

Dante, on the other hand, wit- 
nessing this successful experiment, 
waxes a little more bold; moves on 
with a stately and solemn air through 
the three worlds of Catholic futuri- 
ty; and leaves his reader to con- 
jecture whether all be real or no, 
according to his own good sense. 
But Swedenborg—must do 
thing else. What better can he do 
than “‘ solemnly affirm?” And it 
is evident that at length he becomes 
the dupe of his own fancies, and 
can no longer distinguish the horn 
gate from the ivory. 

Whoever has turned from the 
vision of Dante to the memorable 
relations of Swedenborg, has doubt- 





some- 


less felt some degree of disappoint- 
ment—the prose version falls so far 
The 


personal animosity which gives such 


short of the poetical one. 


a zest to some portions of the tn- 


Jerno, venting itself on particular 


and actual individuals, is poorly 
responded to by the general damna- 
tion of sects, and of ha 


sectaries, by 





f-forgotten 
which the Swede 
Strives to give his books some little 
smartness flavor. And we 
have a still broader ground of dis- 


and 


satisfaction, when we come to com- 
pare these three revelations 
reference to final 
Mantuan sends 


with 
The 
‘Eneas into hades 
for a poetical purpose, every way 
worthy; the Florentine visits the 


causes. 





* £n. VI, 893-8. 
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other world, apparently for the 
sake of certain personal feelings of 
love and hate, which could find no 
gratification; but for what 
good reason the heavens were open- 


other 


ed to the Stockholmian, we confess 
ourselves as yet unable to discover. 
lt may, indeed, be interesting to 
some philologists to know that “ the 
speech of the celestial angels sounds 
much from the vowels u and o, but 
the speech of the spiritual angels 
from the vowels e and 7;” that their 
is also without hard con- 
that the words in 
their language ** which involve good, 
partake much of u and 0, and also 
something of a, but those which in- 
volve truth partake of e and 7.” 


language * 


sonants ;”> and 


We can conceive, too, how con- 
soling it must be to a large class of 
office-holders, (among whom there 
are, doubtless, few so bad as not to 
entertain some hopes of heaven,) to 
know that no magnetic telegraphs 
have yet come there ; 
while, moreover, ** several times,” 
says the seer, “ papers have been 
sent to me [from heaven], traced 
with writings, altogether like manu- 
scripts, and also some like papers 
printed in the world :’t also con- 


into use 


soling to some editors. 

There may be bachelors, like- 
wise, upon whom old age has stolen 
unawares, who will be much grati- 
fied to learn that (contrary to what 
they have read elsewhere) “ there 
are marriages in heaven as well as 
on earth ;” and that even the gay cer- 
emonies of a wedding party are by 
no means dispensed with there, in- 
asmuch as, at all marriages, ** they 
also celebrate festivities, which is 
done in a company of many.’ 

We admit, even at the risk of 
seeming to retract what we have 
just said, that there are probably 
few mortals whose sympathies are 
so limited and so dull, as not to re- 


joice at the news which follows: 


t Heaven and Hell, 241. 
t Id. 258. §Id. 366, 383. 
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‘ The houses in which angels dwell, 
are not built like houses in the world, 
but are given to them gratis by the 
Lord ;’’* at all events, there are some 
who may be happy to learn that, 
* Among the Gentiles ip heaven, 
the Africans are most beloved.”’t 
If there be any, also, who have 
sometimes feared that the parable 
of Dives and Lazarus was spoken 
in real earnest, they will find some 
relief in the assurance, that, ** The 
lot of the rich in heaven is such, 
that they excel the rest in opulence ; 
some of them dwell in palaces, with- 
in which all things glitter as from 
gold and silver; and they have an 
abundance of all things for the uses 
life.”"*t 

We are forced to allow, indeed, 
that all these facts are very impor- 
tant to be known—yvet it does seem, 
after all, that there was not in this 
case, a “ nodus” quite worthy of di- 
vine interposition. We may, how- 
ever, be mistaken. 

Were we to undertake any analy- 
sis of these mystical vagaries, we 
should observe, perhaps first of all, 
the grand tendency to personifica- 
tion. Swedenborg’s spirits and an- 
gels are evidently only the e »mbodi- 
Indeed, 
he seems himself, on certain occa- 


ments of his own thoughts. 


sions —semi-lucid intervals, perhaps 
—to have come very near a recog- 


nition of this as the full extent of 


He ex- 
plains the whole (to our own satisfac- 
tion, at least) when he says : ** Spirits 
know the taste of the things | eat, 
although they have not taste. ; 
They are in fact the THOUGHTS, as 
it were, of the man himself, and his 
CUPIDITIES.”” 

Elsewhere, for the most part, he 
represents saints and angels as hav- 


his intercourse with spirits. 


ing all the senses of a man, only 
much more perfect: which is plain- 
ly contradicted in our quotation. 
We may remark here, that there are 


* Heaven and Hell, 199. t Id. 326. 
t Id. 361. § Diarium Majus, 3529. 


discrepancies enough in his Writings 
to prove them fi ilible. although theme 
are comparatively few direct con- 
tradictions. Of this latter sort we 
may mention another instance here, 
We are told in one place, that all 
spirits and angels are from the hv. 
man race; in another, that on en. 
tering the other world, they have a 
memory of all things of their for- 
mer life ; and in a third, that “ most 
spirits do not know that there is any 
other world than that in which thev 
are; thus also they do not know 
that there are men elsewhere 2?” 

We have been somewhat amused 
at the complacency with which a re- 
cent biographer records the fact 
that in the cosmogony of Sweden- 
borg, seven planets are affirmed to 
have been created at the same time 
with our sun; although his book 
** was published long before the ac- 
es discove ry of the | seventh plan- 

, by Dr. Herschell!” U nhappily, 
the biography was issued but a few 
days “ before the actual discovery” 
of the planet Neptune. ‘That the 
ancients were always accustomed to 
speak of seven planets, is no great 
marvel; and some modern people, 
certainly, have good occasion to re- 
member—the moon. 

But to return. Personification, 
with the Swede, always results ina 
human shape. Not only does he 
say that all the * thor isands and thou- 
sands” of spirits which he has seen, 
“ have been seen altogetheras men;” 
but even that * the Church is a man;” 
** Heaven in the whole complex re- 
sembles one man;” the universe Is 
a *“‘orand man;” and 
man.” ‘This tendency to anthropo- 


“God is a 


morphic impersonation is illustrated 
in every instance of ungoverned pas- 
sion, be it anger, or love, or reli- 
gious frenzy. We see it in the mal- 


treatment of brutes, on account ol 


acts for which the possession of hu- 
man reason alone could make them 
culpable, and in the rage or dislike 


| Compare H. & H. 31 


1, 461 and 249 
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so ofien manifested against an inan- 
imate object that has caused us pain 
—as though it had a human will. 
The unhappy lover who performed 
such acts of adoration to Sophia 
Western’s muff, can not but have at- 
tributed to an insensible object a par- 
ticipation of the personal qualities 
of his mistress. ‘The devout Greek 
made a god of every great agency 
that 
his 


and of eve ry beautiful object 


caused a vivid impression on 


mind 4 and the poor Fetish worship- 


er sees all he can conceive of a Su- 


D 
preme Deing, in the 


of wood that he chances to pick up 


by the way. 


meanest piece 


From what has already been said 
of Swedenborg’s earlier habits, incli- 
pations and experiences, it can hard- 
ly be deemed strange that, dwelling 
much alone during all the later por- 
tions of his long life, he comes at 
last to recognize his own thoughts as 
superior personal beings. Shelley 
says of the beautiful spirit beloved 
by Alastor, 

——" Her voice was like 
Of his own se 


the voice 


ul, heard in the calm of thought ; 


and very similar, we suspect, are 
the voices of most spirits that have, 
of late, audibly conversed with mor- 
tals. ; 

Another characteristic of the man 
is too obvious and too essential to be 
omitted here : we mean, his hostility 
against the Christian church, and his 
deep-seated purpose to subvert it. 
“New Church” is but a popular 
phrase, whose esoteric meaning is 
evidently No Church. Not one of 
his doctrinal tenets is half so plain 
as his practical manifestation of bit- 
ter dislike against “ the priesthood.” 
Whether wandering in vision through 
other worlds, or 


talking in mortal 


language of the every-day occur- 
rences about him, he omits no occa- 
sion to fling at ' He 
loathes the church as a thing cor- 
rupt and degraded beyond all hope. 
He writes his “ True Christian Re- 


the clergy. 


ligion”” for any purpose, apparently, 
but that of enlarging and strength- 
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ening the kingdom of Christ. In 
the spiritual world, he takes « special 
pains to give Mohammedans and Pa- 
gans the precedence. He says in 
explicit terms that Abraham was an 
idolater; that the Jews were worse 
than the Gentiles; and more than 
intimates that Christians at present 
are worse than either. 

We observe, too, that he scarcely 
ever goes to church; that the Lord’s 
Supper has become worthless in his 
her slight- 
ingly of prayer; that he makes ita 
that 
for the dis- 
semination of his tenets, or for the 


an ecclesiastical bo- 


sight; that he speaks rat 
fixed principle to give no alms ; 
he takes no measures 
organization of 
dy ; and that he indeed openly de- 
clares that **the Church is within a 
man, and not without him,” and that 
the grand peculiarity and excellence 
of the New Church, is “* a more free 
way of thinking in matters of faith.” 

The great absurdity in the pre- 
tensions of this man, which, at the 
first glance, strikes every body, only 
grows more and more manifest as 
we continue the acquaintance. A 
frail, ignorant, fallen mortal, “ for 


twenty-seven years,” holds inter- 
course with the highest and holiest 
angels in the universe—and prattles 


to us, stupid creatures of the earth, 
the secrets he has heard while sit- 
ting at the “feasts of the gods!” 
Surely, the ancient story of Phineus 
and his blindness has some wise and 
significant meaning. 

All watchful observers of the lit- 
erary heavens, have of late noticed 
some smail clouds of infidelity 
gathering in certain quarters, and 
have heard some faint mutterings of 
thunder against the church and its 
faith. 
to denounce Christianity in express 
terms, it being to them a ‘* worn- 
out garment,” which humanity will 
do well to cast off, and live (as 
they express it) 
nature.” 


Many are found willing even 





““according to 
To such, our Savior ap- 
pears to have been a very worthy 
martyr for what in his day was 
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probably pretty near the truth, but 
such a kind of truth that it has long 
since grown obsolete,and ought there- 
fore to be as positively discarded 
as though it had always been false. 

Another class regard Christianity 
as only one particular way of ez- 
pressing what is in itself essentially 
true and good; and this “ expres- 
sion” they think altogether unsuited 
to the age, and very heartily to be 
eschewed. What was once styled 
the ** Fall of Man,” for instance, it 
is now very wrong to call anything 
else than a “State of Social Inco- 
herence’’—because, forsooth, if man 
is taught to consider himself de- 
praved and sinful, how can he con- 


sistently entertain those lofty ideas of 


himself and of his nature, which are 
essential to true manhood? ‘Then, 
again, instead of talking about the 
necessity of “‘ regeneration,” how 
much better it is to say, * there must 
be a unitary movement of the series 
distributed by pivotal attraction into 
harmonies.” ‘The old ** expression” 
taught men to rely on some power 
bes ond the mere force of their 
own will, and so taught them to 
be humble before God—which is 
altogether inconsistent with human 
progress and the exaltation of hu- 
manity. ‘* Hearken to me, and ye 
shall be as gods” —is a phrase, how- 
ever, which, in the opinion of these 
pious agitators, still appears very well 
as ** expressed”’ in the olden time. 
A fellow-feeling makes this latter 
class of unbelievers wondrous kind 
towards the seer of the north. 
Several of the number, we under- 
stand, have already declared for the 
New Church. This “ rejuvenation” 
of Christianity, with supplementary 
modifications, affords them much 
* aid and comfort”—it having been 
the grand problem with them, these 
many years, how to be “in a more 
free way of thinking in matters of 
of faith,” and yet escape the rather 
unpopular name of infidel. The 
Christianity in which everything is 
“‘permanent” and nothing “ tran- 


sient,” they have long abhorred; 
but this * free-thinking” Christian. 
ity, with a neutralizing appendix, 
comes home to their business and 
bosoms in a very delightful way, 
It is to this kind of men, mainly, 
that the Swedenborgians are to 
look for proselytes. With these, 
indeed, they need not take great 
pains to expound and defend; all 
will go down just as well without 
any such unnecessary labor. 
Perhaps we are dwelling too long 
on a subject so unimportant in its 
practical aspect, though involving 
in theory so many glaring errors 
and follies. ‘There always have 
been—doubtless there always will 
be—a few individuals who take 
great delight in being at war with 
their contemporaries on all points 
which the common consent of the 
civilized world has for ages esteemed 
settled, and who, while they cast 
off all allegiance to custom and 
public opinion, prove themselves, 
likewise, the worst enemies of law 
andorder. With such, we have no 
time to reason, nor would it be of 
any use if we had; they could 
never be convinced of their folly, 
nor is their influence so considerable 
as to render it of any consequence 
to society, that their infatuation 
should be cured. It requires but a 
small stock of intellect to furnish 
the head of a sceptic, and still less 
that of a confirmed infidel. There 
may, indeed, be sceptical scholars, 
like Hamlet, whose thoughts are 
always so busy with a various suc- 
cession of objects, that they find no 
time to compose themselves into 
one august conception. But these 
are unhealthy minds; resting no- 
where ; aiming at nothing; coming to 
no good. Nothing enters their heart. 
Hamlets’s grief at the loss of his 
father is in a moment forgotten in 
indignation at the improprieties of 
his mother. All the force of super- 
natural terror can penetrate his 
mind no deeper than the plane of 
ludicrous sensation ; he sports with 
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the wretched ghost that comes to 
bring him a most solemn message. 
He has no heart, and he cares very 
little whether Ophelia has any. He 
hasa momentary impulse for many 
things—but purposes, with him, are 
of 
That he appears mad is no mystery ; 


rapid chase bubbles. 


only a 


he only lets his will lazily sleep, 


as he loves to do, and his thoughts 
come and go, uncontrolled and in- 


congruous., Was there not eno igh 


in his distracted condition to set in 
motion a whole multitude? And it 
was the easiest and most natural 
thing possib e—without purpose and 
without care—to act the madman. 


His will was too weak to muster his 
form of faith. 
He could moralize very prettily on 


thoughts into any 


skulls, yet it was all a heartless 
He could 


Ophelia as Ophelia loved him. 


morality. never love 
How 


madness ! 


different, too, 
Having no 


at last takes his affairs in hand: he 


was their 


will of his own, destiny 


obeys he ple ssly and strikes blindly : 
all the realities of life, which to 
him had been dreams, and all the 
dreams of his Spirit, which to him 
had been the sole realities, fall in 

ADVICE TO A THEO 


Nor expe cting to write to vou of- 
ten, during the course of your stud- 
ited 


will in all probability prevent me, I 


les, aS accumul engagements 
shall mention to you whatever ap- 
pears to me 


particular re fi 


important, without any 
to your pre sent 
Whatever may be 


rence 


silage of study. 


wanting in practical interest now, 

* This letter is published in the New 
Englander, | the benefit of the impor- 
tant class of students who are looking 
forward to the sacred prof ssion: to one 
of whom it was originally addressed by 
the Rev. William G. Schauffler, Ameri- 
can missionary in Constantinople, a man 


distinguished for his learning and sound- 
hess of judgment 


Vou. V. 65 
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promiscuously above his head ; he 
sighs one powerless regret ; and 
‘“*the rest is silence.” 

Is there here any healthy mental 
vigor? any “* genius” which a sane 
man would crave to possess? But this 
To 


be an infidel is, if possible, even 


it is, to be a confirmed sceptic. 
worse. It is tobe without any gen- 
uine thoughts: to feed the intellec- 
tual eye on empty darkness: to be 
blind by a constant, forcible com- 
pression of the eye-lids. 

The absolute, unchangeable truth 


of Christianity has become as firm- 
ly fixed in every sane, mature mind, 
as that the four seasons succeed 


each other in unvarying order, or 
that the oak grows always from 
It 


stage of the world to make a pub- 


an acorn. is quite too late a 
lic apology for Christianity, or seri- 
ously to defend it against open 
and to subvert it. 
It can not have been true yester- 
day, and yet false to-day. If it be 
at variance with the age, there 


all 


covert altempts 


is 
but one possible remedy. Since 
the 
“1 
ti 


Ww! 


and 
) the Prophet, the 
Prophet must go to the mountain. 


mountain is immoveable, 


not come lt 


OGICAL STUDENT. 
you may leave for some future use. 
| am confident you will not get in- 
to the pulpit, (unless you climb into 
the sheepfold some other way than 
“the Door,”’) without feeling deeply 
the serious bearings of the subjects 
upon which | may touch, upon your 
present and future duties asa student. 
One of the first pursuits of a stu- 
dent, are /anguages,—dry grammars 
and dry 
if possible, still more dry oftentimes 
by dry teachers, dry recitations and 
lectures, and dry, unhallowed, often 
foolish classical authors which must 
be read. ‘This is a barren field, of- 
ten dry and dreary to the higher in- 


lexicons, rendered, alas! 
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tellectual interests and longings of 
the mind—but to the Christian’s 
heart always a land of darkness 
and of pits, a wilderness without 
rain or dew, tree or shrub, spring or 
rill. But,—and this * but’ is full of 
emphasis,—but Israel! passed through 
the wilderness into Canaan. Di- 
vine truth stands upon two pillars, 
viz. Christian experience, and a 
written text in Hebrew and Greek. 
Let the student neglect either, and 
he is like a man who stands upon 
one leg; a child will throw him 
down. I know that some men get 
along in the ministry, without any 
solid linguistic accoutrement. But 
I will tell you how they doit. They 
retail other men’s learning,—and 
do you wish to do this? The y 
stand, because nobody happens to 
attack them,—and can you expect 
this for yourself in our days, or 
will you run the risk? Or if they 
are assailed, they pay no attention 
to the assailant’s superior reasoning 
or skill,—and do you think this dig- 
nified or decorous? I suppose you 
agree with me, that a minister of 
the Gospel ought to be a master, in 
every department of human effort, 
of that Book which is to him the 
foundation of all divine truth, and 
upon whose text, in its plain and un- 
doubted import in the original, even 
Christian experience must often be 
I ad- 
vise you therefore, study the lan- 
guages, dry or not; read the clas- 
sics, with the exception of those on- 
ly that are positively impure. For 
no elegance of diction, no flight of 
imagination whatever, can atone for 
impurities and moral pollution. Let 
Latin, Greek and Hebrew become 
altogether familiar and easy. Spurn 
the stammering and staggering of 
lazy men. You can never be clear 
and confident in your theological 
and other religious views, without a 
familiarity with the original text of 
the sacred Scriptures, and such a 
proficiency in Latin, as will lay open 
to your easy and gratifying perusal 


tried, as to its genuineness. 
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whatever Christian Father, or mod. 
ern Latin theological writer, you 
may find it necessary to consult, 
Being an American, you know al- 
ready English. 
for English literature is rich in 
good works belonging to your field 


of labor and study. 


Ihis is important, 


If you can, 
learn the German: this language is 
very rich in thorough matter, and by 
a proper selection, leaving out neo- 
logical trash, which never exhibits 
much of real learning or depth, you 
may dive to the very ’ 
modern research, in every impor: 
tant department, at a very cheap 
rate, either as it regards monev or 
time. German books are cheap and 
concise. French, Italian, Spanish, 
&c. are of no consequence to you 
whatever. [ recommend to you the 
study of languages, especially Lat- 
in, Greek and Hebrew, because | 
know their importance from experi- 
ence. I have looked at a consider. 
able number of them; not from a 
predilection for this pursuit, but 
from a sense of duty ; not because 
I succeeded in it with more ease 
than in some other things, but in the 
sweat of my brow and at the hazard 
of my life. ‘The Lord has spared 
me, and I am conscious my course 
was right. 

You must study mathematics. You 
can expect no discipline ef mind 
without them. You will never bea 
good logician, nor moral philoso- 
pher, without that intellectual prep- 
aration, which they alone can give 
you. But let not your mathematical 
studies be a string of efforts to solve 
problems. Throw yourself into the 
science with your whole soul. Ap- 
prehend it as a whole,—then give it 
its place among the integral parts 
of intellectual acquirement, and its 
bearing upon, and relations to the 
other branches of knowledge. Thus 
vou breathe a soul into the dead 
problems, and throw immortal light 
behind the dark, perforated, chaotic 


transparency, which when alone, ap- 
pears to have neither place, con- 


bottom of 
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nection or beauty, but with the blaze 
of light behind, delights the won- 
dering eye. 
of unseemly notions, and conceptions 


Such a transparency 


. 4 ‘ » > .. ! 
incongruous, of material, perishable 
our 


them, 


—not things, but gatroueva, are 
mathematics. Light behind 
and they shine. 

The importance of moral philos- 
ophy, every body knows. I prefer 
the German, the only 
satisfies me. Read it may. 
But whatever you may read, have 
your own independent notions: learn 


which 


one 


WwW ho 


not what this or that man has said 
and thought. Think for yourself: 
lay not aside your book, till you 
have matured your own conviction, 
and laid up the result of your study, 
Be- 
lieve no philosopher, who has not 
Give 


as your own private property. 
the countenance of the Bible. 
darling schemes, 


—yea the very first truth with which 


up your own most 


you may have started, if the legiti- 
mate results and bearings, however 
distant, clash with the word of God. 


Your cherished first truth may on 


close examination be a 7Qwtoyv weuv- 
dos. Where is poor Spinoza now? 


—and what a reasoner he was. A 

agwtow wevdos clung to him like a 

spectre. ) 
‘Homo sum, et nil humani a me 


Man is the 


So reve la- 


alien m puto.” crown 
of the visible creation. 
W hat, 
more important than the history of 
man ? 


tion says. therefore, can be 


As the body of man is not 
to be despised and neglected, so the 
flesh and bone of his history are 
Kingdoms, na- 


these 


worth our attention. 
inventions, Wc., all 
are flesh and bone 
manner 
treated : 
know all 


lions, wars, 
merely, in the 
in which they are usually 
Let us 


but never mind it. 


this:—this body has a 
couple of eves, which speak of soul 
and There 


The more the history of our race 


spirit within. read. 
burns inward, the more interesting 
The history of the 
children of God is the “ ne plus ul- 
tra.” Read history with continual 


it becomes. 
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reference tc man’s spiritual nature. 
Read, yea eat, manducate, digest 
and convert into flesh, blood, bones 
and marrow, into your very soul, I 
would almost say, the history of the 
good and the excellent ones of the 
earth. The culminating point of 
this delightful, useful and holy pur- 
suit, is the study of the history of 
him who was perfect. Here is an 
ocean,—that is all | can say. But 
precious things are counterfeited. 
A Satan has a work also, and a 
To know one 
color fully, you must see two. To 
have a perfect, distinct conception 
of truth, you must contrast it with 
error. Study the religious history 
of errorists, fanatics, and other poor 
men. ‘This study has two 
sweet fruits or three. We learn to 
seize and love the truth the more, 
when we have seen the loathsome- 
We are not 
easily led into heresies. There is 
no new thing or heresy under the 


kingdom on earth. 


deluded 


ness of its counterfeits. 


sun, although every heresy pretends 
to be a invention, of which 
past ages never thought. As soon 
as we have identified it in history, 
its value, point 


new 


we can appreciate 
out its source, predict its end, and 
We 


learn to pity the deluded, and are 


keep out of its sweep of ruin. 


better prepared, instead of fighting 
them, to apply the best remedies ex- 
isting, for their cure. I can not tell 
how precious my Bible appeared to 
me, after the perusal of an eastern 
work of literature and religion ; how 
precious the name of Jesus sounded 
to my ear, when I returned from the 
death-shade and the breathless wil- 
derness of Persian mysticism, or 
from the noisy bedlam of Rabbinic 
sophistry. 

Do not read every newspaper you 
can get hold of. You have no time 
for the trifles of this bustling world, 
but must seize and keep the great 
features, the general principles, the 
spirit if | may say so, of the host 
of passing events. You are plough- 
ing the ocean,—and will you count 
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all the glowworms, or whatever they 
may be called, which sometimes shine 
around your vessel? A thoughtful 
contemplation of the grand rush of 
events in ihe world, makes a fine 
moral impression, and expands the 
mind; but not so the details of town 
and newspaper sales. Every body 
who can, travels to the Niagara falls, 
and the man who stands there and 
drinks in the magnificent scene, and 
rises from the contemplation of the 
work, to that of the WwoRKMAN, and 
to his still greater works in the spir- 
ITUAL WORLD, will be well paid for 
his time and expense. But a fool 
would that man be, who should la- 
bor to catch the spray, or fill his 
pockets with the gravel on its banks. 
So much for the study of the histo- 
ry of our generation. 

You are to be eminently a pudlic 
speaker. You ought to become a 
good one, of course. Here I feel 
somewhat diffident to give advice. 
But | will give you my opinion,— 
though that isalwayscheap. Ihave 
always been mortally prejudiced 
against the art of speaking, as an 
art, and never paid any real atten- 
tion to it, though I read and recited 
it, according to the rules of our 
studies. I believe that it is natural 
for a man to speak well on every 
subject on which he is informed, 
and on which he feels. Without 
feeling, good speaking is playing the 
actor on the stage; and if the sub- 
ject of the speech is a sacred one, 
it is strange fire upon the Lord’s al- 
tar. With feeling, good speaking 
is unavoidable, i.e. the end of good 
speaking is attained ; others will feel 
also, though the speech may in com- 
position and delivery be all out of 
the way, according to the printed 
Again, the speech- 
es or sermons may be written and 
delivered according to rule, and 
quite up to Reinhard and Bossuet, but 
nobody will really be made to feel ; 
none are saved. These are very 


rules of books. 


uneloquent speeches and sermons, 
though Longinus, Quintillian, Cicero, 


Campbell and Blair, &c. might laud 
them to the skies. | do not sav that 
there is nothing at all in training 
and in practice relative to public 
speaking. But this | do say, to 
throw one’s soul into the subject, is 
altogether supreme and the very life 
of speaking; and that if any man 
can be eloquent without feeling, he 
is at best a boxgetyns, or histrio. 
And this I also say, that our books 
on sacred eloquence are picked up 
from Ezekiel’s field of dry bones, 
and must be used with prayerful 
caution, not to kill the holy spark of 
sacred eloquence in our breasts, in- 
stead of kindling it. Used with 
caution and prayer, they may do us 
some good, while we have no better 
ones. ‘The German has better books 
in this line than the English. Mr. 
Finney has said some good things 
on this subject, in his Sermons on 
Revivals ; but he always goes to ex- 
tremes. ‘* Nec dextrorsum, nec sin- 
istrorsum,’—don’t out of fear of 
Scylla, plunge into Charybdis. The 
chief rule is, Out of the abundance 
of the heart, the mouth speaketh. 
But our talents need development, 
and practice makes perfect. 

The proportion of stuDyY and DE- 
VoTION, is a hard subject in the dai- 
ly practice of a student. But it is 
1 believe that, 
generally, the lazy student neglects 
both, the diligent one the /atter, viz. 
devotion. ‘lhe former student com- 
mits two sins, the latter one. The 
whole man comes to maturity by 
development, and not by magic. 


equally tmportant. 


These developments require for their 
successful and healthful appearance, 
the application of certain corres 
ponding means and the exercise of 
certain faculties of the same nature. 
The body will not grow, nor remain 
healthy, without food, sleep and ex- 
ercise. ‘The mind will not grow 
nor remain healthy, without instruc- 
tion from abroad, and eflorts of its 
own. The heart will not learn to 
exercise proper affections towards 
God and man, nor continue to ex- 
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ercise them when it has already 
learned this to some degree, with- 
out the means of grace from with- 


influences of the Divine 


de VO- 


out, the 


rit within, and its own 
and activities in the 


Whatever 


part is neglected, must necessarily 


tional exercises 


closet and otherw ise. 


sufler, remain behind and pine away 
at last. Whatever part receives its 
proper attention, will properly de- 
velop itself. Whatever part receives 
share of it, will deve lop 


itself with undue prominence. Look 


an unaue 


at the gourmand, and he is all body 
and flesh, to the mejJancholy detri- 
ment both of heart intellect. 
Look at the worldly-mind d book- 
worm and speculator, who worships 


1 
ana 


his own span of understanding ; and 
he is all head and 
heart or feeling, and often almost 
without a body. Look at the 
tored fanatic, and behold the body 
is often 


brains, without 
Intu- 


the understanding 


under 


ruine d, 
is always trodden foot, and 
the inflamed sensibilities of a fever- 
ish heart rule with tremendous prom- 


The 


only, guided by an unction from the 


nmence and sway. Christian 


OlV ne, nows how to steer 11S 
Holy One, k | t 
But the 


of the Christian st 


course aright. temptations 
udent to neglect 
his body and his heart, are very 
strong; and special attention is im- 
periously re quired, if his Aead ts not 
to grow up to gigantic size, while 


his heart dwindles down to the di- 
mensions of a pin’s head, and his 
body shrinks into skin and bones. 
1 now plead only for the heart,— 
but | wish to plead with solemn ear- 
nésiness. If | should say, the cul- 
tivation of the much 
more important than that of the intel- 
lect, as that of the intellect is more 
so than that of the body, 1 should 
be very far from having done jus- 
tice to the preciousness and the 
claims of the heart. But we need 
not make comparisons. The whole 
man must be developed, and no part 
can receive just attention at the ex- 
pense of the others, but instead of 


heart is as 
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being benefited by receiving an un- 
due degree of attention, each must 
needs suffer from the neglect of the 
rest. The Auman body taken care 
of at the expense of mind and heart, 
The in- 
tellect, cultivated exclusively, be- 


becomes a beastly body. 


comes diseased, self-conceited, over- 
bearing, and in every particular be- 
longing to the experimental exerci- 
ses of the heart, necessarily and en- 
The 


heart (using the term as standing 


tirely darkened and misled. 


for sensidilities merely) exercised 
and pricked up into continual action 
without the light of reason, and the 
tempering of a healthy body, will 
run wild, ultimately grieve away 
the Holy Spirit, disgust good men, 
and fail into the snares of the devil. 
From these brief remarks, you ea- 
sily see how important it is in every 
view, that the student, whatever be 
his future profession, should not neg- 
lect his heart to pore over his books. 
His heart, yea his whole framework 
and constitution in all its parts, re- 
quire the cherishing and cultivation 
of pious aflections. His own eter- 
nal interests require it also; for there 
for mere 
which he 


exists no heaven 
tual 


intellec- 
beings, to may go 
when his pious sensibilities are dead. 
But if a student who looks forward 
to the ministry, can neglect the cul- 
tivation of his forsake 
his closet, he must indeed be a head- 
What 
does he mean to preach to his future 
flock ? Commentary ¢ rudition, Lat- 
in or Greek | hilosophy, or any oth- 


heart, and 


long, inconsiderate youth. 


er sort of book knowledge ? Woe 
unto him if he does! But I will 


suppose you and me to agree on this 
subject ; and the only question which 
remains, is, how much time shall I 
This question 
As well might 
I point out to you, how much you 
ought to eat and drink by measure 
and weight, or maintain that all the 
sick in such a hospital should take 
such and so much medicine, at such 
and such times. If your heart does 


spend in the closet ? 
admits of no answer. 
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not know its 
to be converted. 


wn wants, you need 
All that | can say, 
and all that I need to say, is, Be 
spiritually minded ; walk with God ; 
commune with your Savior ; rest not 
till you enjoy the light of the Divine 
Spirit; be sure to have your regular 
seasons of devotion,x—and let them 
not be hurried over, broken in upon, 
or placed into such a part of your 
twenty-four hours, when you are 
spent or dull: read the word of God 
often, speculate not at all, but con- 
template and meditate much; be 
sure to have a day of retirement, 
and if your health permits, of fast- 
ing, atleast onceamonth. Between 
these whole days of retirement, con- 
trive to redeem some half days, or 
evenings, for meditation and prayer ; 


be careful and choice with your 


Sabbaths,—let no man spoil you of 


them, not even by meetings in which 
you may be called to speak. You 
can not afford, nor are you permit- 
ted, to work seven days in a week. 
You may, and God wills you should 
have a day for rest, as well as oth- 
ers. Be sure therefore, that your 
Sunday shall be to you, at least in 
part, a day of calm retirement and 
rest. Never rest easy, till your con- 
science bears you witness, that your 
intellect and your heart are cultiva- 
ted and developing their faculties in 
a good degree of harmony and sym- 
metry. 
so an inferior, indeed, but a real, a 


All these remarks have al- 


solemn bearing upon the subject of 


bodily exercise; and | should feel 
called upon to remark largely upon 
it, had not so many excellent things 
been said and printed of late in 
America. Count no time spent in 
bodily except that 
when you obviously need no exercise, 
and are quite as well without it as 
with it. It is all time redeemed, not 
to your body only, though that would 
be enough to make attention to ex- 
ercise a duty ; but to your mind and 
heart. ‘They will beat with a high- 


’ 
exercise, iost, 


er and healthier pulse, when your 
blood streams freely through your 
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veins, and when all the functions of 
your bedy are performed with ease, 
and without artificial helps, 

You will read, after your severer 
studies. Let your reading be very 
select ; especially in moral respects, 
No perfection whatever will atone 
for moral defilement, in a book. 
Shakespeare is the giant in his line 
among all modern, and if my taste 
is correct, among the ancient wri- 
ters also. But a few scattered sen- 
tences of moral beauty, and the 
general literary value and splendor 
of his plays, will never atone for 
the vulgarities, and the low profan- 
ity, which shock the better feelings 
of the natural man even, and per- 
fectly horrify the pious heart, almost 
on every page of his idolized books. 
To read such men’s books, in order 
to know them, or to learn from them 
the power of description, or to geta 
knowledge of the world through their 
medium, is like going into the thea- 
tres and ill-fame houses of Paris, to 
see what is going on there, and to 
know the filth of a wicked world to 
Let all you read be 
morally chaste. Read no poetry 
but the we ry best. Catch the spirit 
of it and keep it. 


the bottom. 


Of orations and 
sermons, read only the strongest, 
and of those chiefly the culminating 
Catch their spirit 
and keep it; but forget their words 


passages often. 


as soon as you can, jest you fall into 
plagiarism. Shun all novels; they 
are the worst kind of sugar-plums | 
| know them well. Read 


travels: especially those of serious 


ever saw. 
men, and into heathen countries. 
Run over the whole field of history, 
in the rail-carriage of some able and 
Then your 
abode successively on some interest 
ing spots of it. Get familiar with 
the great crises of history, the giant 
efforts of your race. Know all about 
the Crusades, the eruption of the 
northern nations, the reformation, 
the religious history of your ances- 
Enter into closets of eminent 
Martyn, 


concise book. take 


tors. 
Christians, of Schwartz, 
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Baxter, Scott, Richmond, Brainerd, 
&e. Every where, learn a lesson 
for yourself and others,—for you 
are not reading for yourself alone, 


but for the church and the cause of 


Christ. 

If you can, cultivate a taste for 
drawing,—but be sure to become a 
singer. Christ sung yet before his 
last sufferings. 
of joy and comfort, of the purest 
earthly kind, and an important he Ip 


And perhaps you will 


Music is a 


Source 


to devotion. ; 
become a missionary and have to 
set the tunes for your little, untu- 
tored congregation, as | must do in 
Turkey. 


Let your infl if I ] led] 


nee be decidedly 
pious. Make no compromise with the 
world. ‘This would prove a curse 
A Christian 
must always act as a Chrisian, and if 

] he will 


1 
ne goes so, 


and a burden to you. 


appear like a 
Christian, though he should be en- 


gaged in splitting wood, or sweep- 


ing his room, or in_ boyish-like- 
looking gymnastics for bodily exer- 
cise. But there isa mistake abroad 
among pious students on this subject; 


} i 
and this mistake deserves the more 
notice, because it prevails among the 


very best of them, and thus injures 


the most valuable men. It is this. 


Many think a pious student does no 
good, and exerts no influence while 
He must 
eed etend and guide relicic: 

adroad, atiend and guide re ous 


he is at his books. oO 


a 
meetings, teach Sunday schvols and 
B ble classi s, &c.. or he must be 


considered idle for the time being 


so far as the kingdom and cause of 


Christ is cc yncerned. 
mistake. 


This is a great 
lf it is your duty to be a 
student, then of course it is your 
duty to study, and while you are 
studying 


you are not doing nothing, 
but you are preparing 
the Gospel for the Lord’s vineyard, 
and a preacher of righteousness for 
And is 
kingdom 


your dying fellow men. 
this doing nothing for the 
of Christ ? Let not those lead you 
astray from appointed or acknowl- 
edged duty, who fancy they must 


a minister of 
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perform the impossible task, to be 
students and ministers at the same 
time. | 
men; 


have seen some of those 


and while I esteemed their 


characters as Christians and approv- 


ed of their desire to do good, | had 


but an inferior opinion of their judg- 
ment, and always found them super- 


ficial in what they did know, and 


ignorant entirely of many things, in 


which they ought to have been 


But what shall we do? 


f ache rs. 


Shall we while studving, wholly ab- 


stain from this kind of Christian in- 


5 . ‘ ; ] 
fluence ¢ I ar be that! | consider 
} 

ii 


it one of the superior advantages, 


which a theological student enjoys, 


in America, over one of the same 
calling in Germany, that the former 
needs not wither up upon his books, 
but has a chance to use what he has 
and mind, as he 
Though | was very 
English language 


, or rather lisped to as- 


acquired in heart 
voes along. 
imperfect in the 


} 


} 
then, I spoke 


i 
Ss mbled Cc 


ngregations, in 


after 


seasons 


of spt cial interest, soon my 
arrival in America. lam therefore 
altogether in favor of this wav of 


But | should lay down 


aoing cood. 
the 


the time and 


following rules in 


asceriaining 


student’s 


amount of a 
activity in that particular. Ist. Ex- 
cept in seasons of extraordinary in- 
terest, where the power of the di- 
vine presence, and the breathings of 
God the 

other consideration ; 


the spirit of upon waters 


absorb every 
let the student’s first duty be his 
appointed studies, and his second, 
speaking and laboring otherwise for 
let his 


the good cause. Of course 


first duty never be sacrificed to his 


second, but contrariwise, whenever 
they are inconsistent with each other. 
Through all 
indeed through life, 
the gold 


goiaen 
abroad in his active 


his course of study and 





et him keep to 
rule of Kempis, to pour 
hours, what he 


has gathered up in his hours of con- 


templation and meditation. Let him 
not go abroad to exhort, depending 
upon his brains, or upon his memory, 


or upon the excitement of the occa- 
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sion, or any like thing. Let him gath- 
er in an hour of prayer and medita- 
tion, divine light and warmth, and 
then lethim goabroad. This course 
will keep him close to the mercy- 
seat, make him dependent upon God, 
inspire him with a spirit of prayer, 
prevent a self-chosen race of over- 
exertion, guard him against formal- 
ity or vain disputes, or hard scolding 
words in his exhortations, and give 
unction, point and edge, to all he 
He will edify himself and 
others; while the man who takes a 
different course, and runs when the 
Lord hath not sent, and talks and 
preaches beyond his time and expe- 
rience and private meditation, will 
preach himself empty and at the best 
amuse or astonish the multitude and 
edify precious few. As in intellec- 
tual pursuits, books and lectures are 
mere helps to the great means of 
improvement, i. e. personal research 
and exertion; so in religion, exter- 
nal means are valuable helps, but 
private prayer and meditation, are 
the living breath of a Christian’s spir- 
itual existence and of his influence. 

Depend not on pro- 
fessors, seminaries and 
libraries. Most of the greatest men 
are self-taught men. This shows 
the superior value of private exer- 
tion to the very best of external ad- 
vantages. You must work yourself, 
to rear your mind and your heart 
for the Lord’s work and for a place 
in heaven ; nor will the Lord forsake 
you in either, but give you both to 
will and to do, of his good pleasure, 


says. 


Once more. 


colleges, 


and make his strength perfect in 
your weakness. 

Never despair of being able to do 
any thing, which has been done be- 
fore you, and which God has made 
your duty. If you believe that you 
can do it, you can do it. 

When you see a catalogue, read 
it, that you may know what has been 
writen and printed in the world. 

Look over the index of every book 
of interest, that you may know how 
different subjects have been treated. 
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The index is the face of a book: if 
you look at it closely, you know the 
whole person. 

When you take up any subject of 
study, look at every book in the 
library accessible to you, which has 
reference tothe subject: then select 
the best one of them, and give it a 
thorough perusal. Thus you will 
know all the rest of the books with- 
out having read them, and be pos. 
sessed of the literature of your sub. 
ject. ; 

Lord Bacon says, there are books 
which must be merely tasted, others 
which 
and a few only which should be 
manducated, eaten and 
This distinction | have found impor- 
tant, and recommend it to you. 

Above all books and all teachers, 
is the Heavenly Teacher, whom 
Christ has promised to all his disei- 
ples,—the Holy Spirit. John him- 
self assures us, that this unction may 
teach us all things of practical rel. 
gious interest; and the Apostle might 
have added, that it is by this unction 
only, that we can learn them. Nor 
do I believe that the Holy Spirit de- 
clines assisting us, in the acquire- 
ment of any other subject of human 
knowledge. It is my solemn con- 
viction, that the youth who will ask 
him in getting his Latin or Greek, 
or his mathematics, if it is his duty 
to get them, will receive assistance 
and succeed the better for it. 
liness is profitable for all things; 
and prayer extends to all lawful sub- 
jects. ‘The flour in the widow’s bar- 
rel, and the oil in her cruse, are 
proper subjects of prayer and of the 
particular providential notice of him 
who rules the universe: how much 
more will he look to that young 
man’s intellectual and moral wants, 
who prepares, under the guidance 
of his holy providence and his Spirit, 
to preach the everlasting Gospel ! 

Let the holy Bible be your chief 
study. If possible, arrange and con- 


must be swallowed whole. 


digested. 


God- 


trive it so, that at the close of your 
studies you shall possess an opinion 
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settled by prayer, meditation and 
the reading of commentaries, as to 
the drift of every book in the Bible : 
the meaning of all hard passages, 
aad the particular office, which each 
book of Scripture has to perform, in 
the great and harmonious work of 
establishing divine truth in the earth. 
In one word: study the whole Bible 
in its connection from Genesis to 
Revelation, and the apparent or real 
difficulties of hard 


passages,—al- 
ways with prayer and supplication 
and by the best means within your 
If you consult German com- 


mentators, ask 


reach. 
first whether the y 
were plous men: if they were not, 
use them with great caution. 


Remember that Christ is the cen- 
ter of all revelation, from one end of 
the Bible to the other. In him, are 
hidden all the treasures of wisdom 
andof knowledge. Above all things, 
know him, and the power of his 
resurrection, and the fellowship of 
his sufferings. 


In your life be made 


May 


conformable unto his .death. 


THE COMMON 
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his sweet name be to you the har- 
mony of heaven, and the holy image 
of your Savior impress itself indeli- 
bly into your soul, to accompany 
you by day and by night. He is 
the chief among ten thousand, and 
the one altogether lovely ; there is 
none like unto him. 
make 


By all means 
him the continual inmate of 
your closet; be with 
Him. Let him accompany you in 
your walks, to the lecture-room, to 
the table, to the 
the workshop. 


often alone 


woodshed and to 
You can never do 
him. If you could, you 
would be in a deplorable condition. 
Go no where, where He can not fol- 
low you,—do nothing which He can 
not consistently bless, and prosper. 
Then your life will be sweet and 
useful, and in your dying hours, 


without 


which must come by and by, you 
will still experience the life-giving 
presence of Jesus, and be permitted 
to exclaim with Paul, * I have fought 
the good fight, | have finished my 
course, | have kept the faith.” . 


CONTROVERSY IN 


MASSACHUSETTS 


THE 
common school education has ever 
been the 
people of 
wealth. 


Massachusetts system of 
pride and 
that 
The first law providing for 


glory of the 
ancient common- 
universal education, was enacted by 
of the state, A.D. 
required the selectmen 


the Legislature 
1642. It 
of every town, not to suffer any 
child to grow 
to read. 
About 1820, public attention be- 
gan to be called more distinctly to 
the condition of the public schools. 
It was believed by many that they 
were not conferring all the benefits 
they might; that while they were 
the source of 


up without being able 


i =) 


incalculable good, 
there was room for great improve- 
ment, and that a reform was neces- 


Vot. V. 66 


sary. This agitation of the subject 


resulted in a revision of the school 
laws in 1826, in some additions in 
succeeding years, and finally, in 
1837, in the creation of a Board of 
Education, with power to appoint a 
secretary, who should be paid for 
his services by the state. ‘The same 
Legislature enacted another law 
which authorized any school district 
to raise by a tax on the property of 
said district, a sum not exceeding 
thirty dollars the first year, nor ten 
in any succeeding year, to be ex- 
pended for a school library. 

In the law of 1826 the following 
clause was inserted :—‘* The school 
shall never direct to be 
purchased or used in any of the 
town schools, any school books 


committee 
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which are calculated to favor the 
tenets of any particular sect of 
Christians.” This prohibitory clause 
has been the occasion of much con- 
troversy. It was the intention of 
the law to exclude or prevent the 
introduction of books upon those 
doctrinal points, in which denomina- 
tions differ from each other. The 
bill was presented to the legislature 
by a committee, the majority of 
which, we are told, was orthodox; 
it was regarded as a wise provision, 
protecting the religious rights of all, 
and became a law without opposi- 
tion. It legalized what was then 
doing in the schools by common 
consent, and altered nothing. 

» It is the fortune of all reforma- 
tory measures to meet with more 
or less opposition, and the zeal with 
which they are opposed, is usually 
equal to the zeal with which they 
are advocated. It is not strange, 
therefore, that the changes, that 
have been introduced into the Mas- 
sachusetts educational system under 
the auspices of the Board, and 
urged by the Secretary with his ac- 
customed earnestness, have awaken- 
ed from time to time the fears of 
many, excited the jealousy of some, 
and aroused the opposition of others. 
Inasmuch as various opinions have 
gone abroad respecting these chan- 
ges, and a growing interest is felt in 
other states on the subject of com- 
mon school education, it may be use- 
ful to survey the state of the cause 
in Massachusetts, and briefly to nar- 
rate the difficulties that have been 
encountered, and the progress that 
has been made. 

Let us first call the attention of 
the reader to the subject of religious 
and moral instruction. The clause 
in the law of 1826, prohibiting the 
introduction of sectarian books, we 
have said, has been and still is, the 
occasion of much controversy. In 
the first report of Mr. Mann, the 
Secretary of the Board, published 
January, 1838, he says: 

“In regard to moral instruction, 
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the condition of our public schools 
presents a singular, and, to some 
extent at least, an alarming phe. 
To prevent the school 
from being converted into an ep. 


nomenon. 
gine of religious proselytism; to 
debar successive teachers in the 
same school from successively jp. 
culcating hostile religious creeds, 
until the children in their simple 
mindedness should be alienated, 
not only from creeds, but from re. 
ligion itself; the statute of 1826 
specially provided, that no school 
books should be used in any of the 
public schools, ‘* calculated to favor 
any particular religious sect or te. 


net.’ Probably, no one would de. 


sire a repeal of this law, while the 
danger impends it was designed to 
repel. The 


enactment however has been, that 


consequence of the 


among the vast libraries of books, 
expository of the doctrines of re- 


vealed religion, none have been 


found, free from that advocacy of 


} 


particular ‘sects,’ which 


includes them within the scope of 


the legal prohibition, or, at least 


“tenets or 


no such books have been approv- 
ed by committees and introduced 
into the schools.” Subsequently 
he says, “only three have been in- 
troduced, that have this object in 
view, and these three are used in 
2918 schools from 
which returns have been received.” 
—Rep., p. 61. 

In August following, there appear- 
ed in the New York Observer, an 
article headed “ Triumph of Infi- 
delity,” 1 


only six of the 


in which it was maintained 
that the law of 1826 had excluded 
all moral and religious 

from the schools, and th: 
dren were growing up in irreligion 
and infidelity ; the evidence of which 
was derived from the report ] ist 
quoted. 

In a note appended to the article, 
the editor expressed his belief that 
the Secretary meant that no wnin- 
spired books on religion and morals 
were used in the schools, that he 
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could not mean that the Bible was 
rejected. His supposition was true. 
The Bible or Testament was used 
in most of the 
reading book or for devotional pur- 


, 
schools either as a 


poses, and into nearly one half was 
introduced by the school committee- 
men. It is still used, and we speak 
advisedly, when we say, that neither 
ie Bo ird of Ed- 
exclude it if they 


could, nor could they do it if they 


the Secretary nor t 


ucation, would 


would. 

In May following, (1839,) the wri- 
ter of the article that appeared in 
the N. ¥. Observer, published in 
Boston a pamphlet containing four 


to H. Humphrey, 


this question, * Will the 


letters ad iressed 
D.D., on 
Christian religion be recognized as 
instruct 


The 


is in the following 


the basis of public 


Massachusetts ?”’ 


ion in 
result to 


which he came 


words ee We must receive it there- 
fore, as the opinion of the Board, as 
well as of the Secretary, that re- 
ligious teaching is entirely exc uded 
by law from the public schools of 
Massachusetts, and of course that 
the Christian religion, the religion 
revealed in the Holy Scriptures, will 
not, and can not be 


In their view 


r -00cn Zt d 


ms the DASIS of our SVS- 
tem of public instruction; but in- 
stead of i system of ethies and 


- ; . om 2 
ites and Piato.”— 


natural religion, § as eniign 


the age o 


)* 


p. ~). 


iS 


This was an astounding conclu- 
sion. and we adapted to prejudice 
the minds of good men and make 


them hostile to the measures of the 


Board. The p 
mous, and 


imphiet was anony- 
he 


' 


was Supp st to be 


zen of Mi 


iS- 


prod iction of some Cc 
sachusetts, who stood upon some 


} 
tall watch-tower and discovered dan- 


+} } 


Mn olpers. 
dressed to Dr. H ; 


sumed that the 


It was ad- 


gers sooner 


and it was pre- 


| 
had a 
conference with him upon the sub- 
ject. The truth is, Dr. H. knew 
nothing of the letters till they were 


writer had 


published in Boston, and instead of 
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wo 


coming from one of the citizens of 
Massachusetts, they were from the 
pen of one belonging to a distant 
state. The inquiry will naturally 
arise, Why was an individual so re- 
mote from Massachusetts, so hostile 
to the Board and its Secretary? If 
it were necessary, we could give a 
satisfactory answer to the question. 
We will only say, it was not because 
he was opposed to the law which 
excludes sectarian books or instruc- 
tion from the schools ;’ for in an ar- 
ticle published in the Quarterly Ob- 
server about that time, he said, ** on 
the one hand, schools should be pro- 
tected from the evils of bigotry, sec- 
tarianism and fanaticism, and on the 
other, against the equally destructive 
influence of 
infidelity.” 

Neither the Board of Education, 
nor its Secretary, thought it proper 
to leave the work in which they 
were engaged, to : 
ges. As 


having said and done nothing for 


a heartless, intolerant 


refute these char- 
they were conscious of 
which they were deserving of cen- 
sure, they resolved to ke ep sience, 
believing these darts would fall harm- 
less upon the ground. 

In 1840, the same argument was 
urged before the Legislature as a 
reason for abolishing the Board ; and 
four years after, it was again brought 
against the Board and its operations 
by a distinguished Episcopalian, in 
which he impliedly took the ground, 
that he could consent to no compro- 


He 


must have his own theological views 


mise with other denominations. 


of doctrine taught, or the foundation 
of our glorious institutions would be 
undermined. 

In 1846 and °7, the charge has 
been repeated, that the Board and 
its Secretary, and especially the lat- 
ter, are opposed to the use of the 
Bible in our schools, and would ex- 
clude all religious instruction. 

The will remember that 
the prohibitory clause respecting sec- 
tarian books was recommended by 
an orthodox committee, to the Le- 


reader 
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gislature in 1826, and became a law 
eleven years before the existence of 
the Board of Education. They did 
not make the law; but they are 
bound to act in accordance with it. 
We do not know that any man is 
really opposed to the law, or would 
take upon himself the responsibility 
of repealing it.* It protects equal- 
ly the rights of all, and does injus- 
tice to none. ‘There has been, we 
verily believe, more moral and reli- 
gious instruction given since the 
enactment of the law, than there 
was during the twenty years pre- 
vious. In 1823, an article appeared 
in the Boston Recorder, in which 
the moral condition of common 
schools was represented as very sad ; 
“ morals are pretty much, and reli- 
gion is entirely set aside.” 

The Secretary has said much up- 
on the importance of moral instruc- 
tion, and his zeal on this subject has 
by many been regarded as an eflort 
to introduce a subtle deism, instead 
of pure and undefiled religion ; they 
seem to be unwilling to admit, that 


uv 
1g 


* However desirable it may be in the 
view of good men to introduce Christian- 
itv, in the whole extent of doctrinal in- 
struction, into public schdls, it is even 
more desirable, as all will confess, to ex- 
clude error. The truth not taught in the 
schools may be imparted elsewhere, in 
the family, in the sunday school, and in 
the church, from the pulpit. The defi- 
cieficy in public school instruction, may 
be thus s ippl ed But if error should be 
inculeated by the publi school teacher, 
it would be apt fatally to poison many sus- 
ceptible minds There would be no sure 


remedy. This we suppose to be one prin- 


rt 


cipal branch of the argument in favor of 


the law, excluding all teaching and text- 
books of a sectarian character; and to us 
it would seem to be conclusive, in con- 
nection with other considerations, if it 
were ¢ le ar that any le g il prov ision on the 
In this article, it is 
assumed, that no one questions the wis- 


subject is necessary 


dom of the law, and that it is unquestion- 
able Without prete nding to decide so 
grave a point, with a dash of the pen, we 
express a doubt of the soundness of the 
position. Freedom should be the rule, 
restraint the exception, in framing laws 
for a civilized people, and even for bar- 
barians. On this admitted principle, each 


he honestly desires to elevate the 
tone of moral feeling, and to instil 
into the minds of youth the princi. 
ples of Christian morality. What 
has he said ? 


** In perusing the reports of school com. 
mittees from year to year, nothing has 
given me so much ple asure as the promi- 
nence they have assigned to moral edu- 
cation ; and the sincerity, the earnestness, 
and the pe rsistence with which the y have 
vindicated its claims to be regarded as an 
indispensable part of all common school 
instruction.” . “ How shall the rising 
generation be brought under purer moral 
influences, by way of guaranty and sure- 
tyship, that when they become men, they 
will surpass their predecessors, both in 
the soundness of their speculations and 
in the rectitude of their practice? Wer 
children born with perfect natures, we 
might expect that they would gradually 
purify themselves from the vices and cor- 
ruptions, which are now almost enforced 
upon them, by the examples of the world 
But the same nature by which the par- 
ents sunk into error and sin, preadapts 
the children to follow in the course of an- 
cestral degeneracy. Sull, are there not 
moral means for the renovation of man- 
kind, which have never yet been applied? 
Are there not resources whose vastness 
and richness have not yet been explored? 


district should be left to determine for it- 
self the moral and religious character of 
its school, unless manifest evils requiring 
jegislation should grow out of the liberty 
This would secure to every homogeneous 
community the privile ge of having a 
school conducted in accordance w ith their 
sense of duty; and districts of a mixed 
population, it might be hoped, would man- 


age their afiairs, by mutu i concession and 
forbearance, to as general satisfaction, as 
is realized under the present law. The 
conceded fact, that sectarian books and 
influence were excluded, by common con- 


sent, before the enactment of this law, 


goes far to show what may be done by 
courtesy, without the constraint of law, 
and to demonstrate the uselessness of any 
While, how- 
r the policy of the law 
an open question; while we may even 
doubt whether the Legislature has any 


legislation on the s ibject 


ever, we consi le 


right, under a constitution that tolerates 
all religions, and sits in judgment on none, 


law relating to religion in the 


to pass any 
schools; while we m 1y suspect that it is 
wisest to leave the people in their seve- 
ral districts untrammeled on the subject; 
we cheerfully admit to our pages this vit- 
dication of the Board of Education, be- 
lieving them worthy of confidence.—Eb. 
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Of all forgotten and neglected duties, in 
all ages of the world, the spiritual culture 
of children has been most neglected and 
forgotten . 

What are the resources of which 
he speaks? Some think that if sec- 
tarian theology is not taught, nothing 
will be left but a refined 
Let the Secretary answer :— 


deism. 


«“ Under these provisions of the constitu- 
tion and laws, may not children be taught 
God with all the 
heart and their neighbor as themselves; 
may they not be tauglit to do to others as 
they would be done by; may they not be 
taught to do justly, love me rey and to 
walk humbly with God: may they not be 
taught to visit the fatherless and widows 
in their affliction, and to keep themselves 
unspotted from the world; may thev not 
be taught to honor father and mother; 
to keep the Sabbath holy; not 
not to kill; not to bear false 
against neighbors; not to covet? 
sir. | refer you 
scripuion of the 
fifih chapter 
is not omission there 
mentioned for which the ri 


to love the Lord thei 


to steal > 
bear witness 


Nay 


to that awe-inspiring de- 


judgment in the twenty- 
of Matthew, and I say there 
a single action or . 
ghnteous are to 
nished, that 
taught, inculcated, or warned 
against, in all our schools. Such also I 
knew to be the opinion of the Board 
Are all these things, and every thing else 
of a kindred character the Scrip- 
tures ¢ 
ity ff 


be rewarded or the 
may not be 


wicked | 


which 


ontain, non-essentials in Christian- 


If the clause prohibiting the in- 


troduction of sectarian books was 


repealed, nothing would be gained. 


Such instruction was excluded by 


common consent before the 


enact- 
he law: as we | 


ment of have a 


t 
ready said, it altered nothing; it on- 


ee (| | ‘ 
iy i¢ gal zed the exis ing practice. 
For ourselves, if there was no ob- 


jection from any quarter, we should 
| 


not wish common schoo teachers to 


] 


instruct our children in our own de- 


nominational views, for we do not 
think them competent to perform 
such a service. 

gut it is still said that a public 
school system should be based on 
Christianity ; that religion should 
be taught in the public schools ; and 
this is said in a manner which im- 

* Ninth Report, pp. 65, 6 

t See Com. School Controversy, p. 12. 
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plies that distinctive doctrines must 
be taught, or the schools are use- 
We think not.* 

The Bible is in the schools. The 
Secretary and the Board rejoice that 
itis there. In proof of this, we re- 
fer the reader to the whole of the 
eighth report of the Board. We 
have room only fora single extract. 
Speaking of the law that enjoins it 


less. Is this true ? 


as a duty upon all the instructors of 
youth, that they shall impress upon 
the minds of their pupils * the prin- 
ciples of piety,’’ and those other 
virtues which are the basis of a re- 
“It 
is difficult to perceive, how these re- 


sults can be accomplish d 


publican constitution, they say : 


without a 
frequent reference to the pages of 
the sacred volume; and it is equally 
difficult to imagine, what objection 
can be raised to the study of a book, 
which is not only the palladium of 
our liberties, but the very foundation 
also of our most cherished hopes.— 
p. 17. 

We may add that the Board of 
Education sive no directions re Spe ct- 
ing any books 
the 


only schools in 


1 


tha 


t shall be used in 
normal schools, which are the 


he state under their 
immediate control, exce pt the Bible. 
It has there 


Mnoing 


z 


been used from the be- 
to their wish- 


with 


nh ovedgience 
7 


es, as weil aS In accordance 


the wishes of the teachers. 


We 


tion to the District 


now invite the reader’s atten- 
Scl oo! Library. 


\W e have sa d, that previous to the 
organization of the Board of Educa- 
tion, a law was enacted providing 
In their 
January, 1838, the 


} 
Board sav,” they have not deem« d 


for district school libraries. 
first report, 
itadvisable to recommend any meas- 
ure looking to the preparation of a 
series of volumes, of which sucha 
library should be composed ;”’ they 


* We omit that portion of this article 
which relates to the substitution of paro- 
chial schools for a public school system, 
intending at no distant day to give that 
question a distinct and independent con- 
sideration.—Epb. 
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commended the object and said “ it 
was in the power of booksellers and 
publishers to render material aid” — 
** that if neat editions of books suit- 
able for common school libraries 
were published and sold at a very 
moderate rate, plainly and substan- 
tially bound, and placed in cases 
well adapted for convenient trans- 
portation—it would induce many 
districts in the Commonwealth to 
exercise the power of raising money 
libraries.”? Soon after 
the publication of this report, the 
American Sunday School Union 
sent a case of their books, to be ex- 
amined and recommended by the 
Board. They were not examined 
with reference to this object, for it 
was the unanimous opinion of the 
Board, that such a library should be 
composed of books ef information, 
of American history and biography, 
popular science, &c.; for unless the 


for school 


children had access to this class of 


books in the common school, many 
of them would never acquire much 
information on these subjects, and 
that as each denomination had Sun- 
day school libraries, it would be 
better for churches and parishes to 
provide the children with religious 
They therefore took meas- 


books. 


ures to provide a library of books of 


information, and as a warranty to 
the Christian public that the books 
should not contain any objectionable 
views of religious truth, they agreed 
that each book should have the 
approval of each member of the 
Board. 

The people somehow got the im- 
pression, that the books were or 
ought to be religious, and when as- 
sured that they should be free from 
sectarian or political objections, they 
said such a selection of books could 
not be made. ‘The committee that 
reported to the Legislature a bill in 
1840, for abolishing the Board, used 
the following language : 


“Since religion and politics in this free 
country are so intimately connected with 
every other subject, the accomplishment 
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of that object is utterly impossible, nor 
would it be desirable if possible. That must 
indeed be an uninteresting course of read- 
ing which would leave untouched either of 
these subjects; and he must be a heartless 
writer, who can treat religious or political 
subjects without affording any indication 
of his political or religious opinions.” — 
Com. Sch. Jour., Vol. Ul, p. 228. 


In 1844, a distinguished Episco- 
palian made an attack upon the 
Board in the columns of the Chris. 
tian Witness, in which he offered 
the same objection, and used the 
same language, as his own. He 
said furthermore, ** can any man tell 
wherein the system of Mr. Girard 
and the present systém of our Board 
of Education, or rather of its Secre- 
tary, differs; or where the essential 
varies ?”’ He 
quoted Mr. Webster as saying that 


line of agreement 


Girard’s system of instruction could 
be traced to Paine’s Age of Reason, 
and Volney’s Views of Religion, 
and forced upon the reader’s mind 
the inference, that the Board and 
its Secretary were introducing a 
system of instruction based on infi- 
delity. 

It will be seen that this writer and 
the committee of the Legislature 
proceeded on the Supposition, that 
the library was to consist of religious 
and political books; whereas they 
had never proposed to select such 
books, but useful books on such top- 
ics of information as ought to be 
read by every American youth. In 
carrying out their plan, they selected 
Pa ey’s Natural Theology, Duncan 
on the Seasons, the L fe of Colum- 
bus, Story on the Constitution, Buel 
on Agriculture, the Useful Arts, 
Lives of Eminent Men, &c., as good 
a selection of books, we venture to 
say, as any parent ever made for 
the use of his family, and far less 
objectionable, than many of those 
found upon center tables. 

No one will deny that it is useful 
for the young to read American 
history, and popular treatises on bot- 
any, astronomy, agriculture and the 
mechanic arts. In such books there 
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need be no heresies in religion or 
politics, to render them interesting 
and useful, and if these books had 
been published by a Boston, New 
York or Philadelphia bookseller, as 
a family library, we presume those 
gentlemen, who have objected to 
them, would not have hesitated to 
recommend them to the public. 

The 
chusetts have also had a place in this 
More than twenty- 
five years ago, the Rev. T. H. Gal- 


normal schools of Massa- 


controyv ersy ° 


laudet called the public attention to 
for 
teachers. In 1824,the United States 
Literary Gazette, published in Bos- 


the importance of seminaries 


ton, said, ‘*the quali fic 
| 


teachers oO ight to be raised and en- 


larged by law ; Some previous prep- 


t 


aration ought to be made indispens- 


able.” lt represe nt d the re quis tes 


for teaching as being ‘at the low- 
In 1836, 


adopt a the 


esi state of depression. 


the American Institute 


following order: 
“ That ne Board ot Dire ctors be 
instructed to memorialize the Legis- 


lature on the subject of establishing 


} 


a seminary for the education of 


teachers. 
? 


The Legislature was memorial- 


zed, and the commiitee to whom 
the subject was referred, reported 
favorably, but the Legislature 
hot prepared to 


nary. 


were 
establish a seml- 

The Board of Education in their 
first report, said, that “* new impor- 
tance has been attached to the call- 
Ing of the instructor by public opin- 
ion, from the circumstance that his 


vocation has been deemed one re- 
quiring systematic preparation and 
culture.” They their 


“sanguine hope, that the time is not 


expresse d 


far distant, when the resources of 


public or private liberality will be 
supplied in Massachusetts, for the 
foundation of an institution for the 
formation of teachers, in which the 
present existing defect will be amply 
supplied.” 


During the session of the Legisla- 
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ture of 1838, an individual proposed 
to give $10,000 for the establish- 
ment of one or more teacher’s sem- 
inaries, if the Legislature would give 
an equal sum, the whole to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the 
Board. ‘The proposition was acce- 
ded to, and in the following year a 
school was opened at Lexington and 
another at 


sequently 


Barre, which have sub- 
located at West- 
Newton and Westfield, and a third 


been 
at Bridgewater. ‘They are under 
the superinte ndence of the Board of 
Education, other 
reformatory measure, they have met 
with 


and, like every 
heir full share of Opposition. 
The Board named these institutions 

ie ard named ese institutions 
** Normal Schools,” a 


name given 
to the same class of institutions in 
Prussia; and for this reason they 
were charged with abandoning the 


existing system of public instruction, 
and remodeling it after the exam- 
ple of the French and Prussian sys- 
that 


and high schools, without any ex- 


tems. It was said academies 


pense to the Commonwealth, could 
furnish competent teachers, and that 
‘“every person, who has undergone 
a process of instruction, 


must ac- 


quire by that very process, the art 
of instructing others.” 

It is a sufficient reply to the first 
| 


ove 
} 


ction, to say that there is noth- 


ing French or Prussian in these 
schools, except the name. 

If academies aud high schools can 
furnish a full supply of competent 
teachers, why have they not done 


it? Our youth go to these institutions 


to pursue the higher branches of 
science and literature, than those 
taught in the common schools. 


Some are fitting for college, some 
perfecting their knowledge of one 
No 
special attention is given to reading, 
spelling, and those elementary sub- 
jects in which those, who offer them- 


selves as common school 


subject, and some of another. 


teachers 
ara —_ ne, |! leficie A cade 
are so generally deficient. Acade- 
are an important and indis- 
pensable class of seminaries, but 


mies 
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they do not pretend to make those 
who resort to them, masters of the 
first rudiments of an English edu- 
cation. 

Ina normal! school, the pupils are 
required to review their common 
school studies, and to make them- 
selves fam:liar with first principles. 
Every teacher needs a training in 
these matters, which is not, and will 
not be given in any academy or 
high school, for their object is widely 
ditlerent. 

Besides, in a normal school made 
up of those who have the same ob- 
ject in view, there is breathed a 
common school atmosphere ; an in- 
terest is awakened and cherished, 
that can not be in any other institu. 
tion. The attention is constantly 
directed either to the matter to be 
taught, to modes of teaching, or to 
the importance and difficulty of the 
work. Who does not see that a 
youth in such a school and under 
such influences, must be better qual- 
ified to teach, than he would be 
without such training, or with the 
training he would have in any other 
institution. This class of schools 
must commend themselves to the 
good sense of every reflecting man. 
lt is certainly important, that those 
who undertake the responsible work 
of e lucating children, of developing 
their mental powers, of infusing a 
love of knowledge, of forming their 
habits, and giving them an impulse 
in the right direction, should be in- 
structed more fully than they are, 
respecting the nature of their em- 


ployment, and the best means of 


accomplishing their object. It is 
absurd to say that a youth, who 
studies algebra and geometry one 
term at an academy, where nothing 
is heard of the greatness of a teach- 
er’s work, or the manner of doing 
it, will be as successful as one 
who spends the same time in direct 


preparation for the daily duties of 


the school room. 
Let it not be inferred that nothing 
is taught in the normal schools ex- 


cept those branches taught in the 
common school. The pupils, if 
they continue a sufficient length of 
time, are instructed in all the branch. 
es of an English education. Their 
minds are disciplined, and they are 
prepared to acquire knowledge and 
to use it for the benefit of others, 
These schools need only to be known 
to be appreciated. 

One of the greatest obstacles to 
their usefulness, is the prevalent 
feeling among young teachers, that 
they can teach as well as others 
have done before them, and there. 
fore they will not be at the expense 
of qualifying themselves more thor- 
oughly for their work. As soon as 
public sentiment goes strongly in 
favor of teachers of a high order, 
and districts seek for competent 
teachers, rather than cheap ones, 
our youth will flock to normal 
schools to avail themselves of their 
advantages. 

It seems to us necessary that 
strong inducements should be held 
out to teachers to attend. In Mas- 
sachusetts, tuition is free in the nor- 
mal schools; in New York, in ad- 
dition to the tuition, a bounty is paid 
to pupils, proportioned to the dis- 
tance from which they come; at 
first it was a dollar a week, but less 
since the school has become popu- 
lar. ‘That these schools will be sus- 
tained, and that their number will 
increase, there can be no doubt. 
They are not of doubtful utility, and 
as soon as the opposition which pre- 
judice raises against all innovations 
subsides, they will be regarded as 
indispensable to the well being of 
common schools. 

The limits beyond which we in- 
tend not to extend this article are 
so nearly reached, that our remarks 
on the topic of common school gov- 
ernment must be brief. The Sec- 
retary has been and still is, accused 
by many of the design of taking 
from the hands of teachers the rod, 
and of allowing them no means of 
sustaining their authority in the 
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school room except moral suasion. 
The Secretary in reply tothischarge, 
savs he has never advocated the 
total abolition of corporeal punish- 
ment; that favor of it in 
extreme cases, as a last resort after 
failed. His 
your 


he is in 


all other means have 


‘ ‘ 


oppone nis say to him, “In ail 


addre sses vou 


lectures and public 
a manner 


speak against flogging, in 
that conveys the idea to those who 
hear you, that you are opposed to it 
altogether, and you have created in 
many districts such a public senti- 
ment against it, that teachers find it 
difficult to maintain authority in the 
schools.” 


We have looked 


through the whole 


subject, and have heard both sides 
of the question It is true, as Mr. 
Mann affirms, that he has never ad- 
yocated the entire abolition of cor- 


poreal pun shment. It was his opin- 
ve or hil- 
rod 
it led childre n 


ion and is ours, that twe 


teen years ago, the use of the 
was too common, tha 
elr teacher as the ir 


We do 


know, that many teachers, and with- 


to look upon 


foe and as their friend. 
in the circle of our acquaintance the 


majority, entered the school with a 
in their hands, as if 
they expected to have much work 
We 


‘her throw a heavy ferule 


feru e and rod 
of the kind to perform. have 
seen a tear 
across the room ata child, and we 
have seen children whipped, when 
There 


was feeling on this subject among 


we thought it unnecessary. 


parents, long before the Massachu- 
Board of Educ 


and many teachers had from time 


setts ation existed, 
totime been prosecuted for using 
the rod abi Mr. Mann came 


into office in this state of things; 


] 
isively. 


his soul was stirred within him, 
when he conte mplate d the amount 
of needless and injudicious punish- 
ment; he raised his voice against 
it, and as might be expected from a 
man of his ardor, he spoke with 
strength, sometimes he spoke with 


Severity, and no doubt too unquali- 


fiedly, for it seems he did leave the 


Vou. V. 67 
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impression that the rod should never 
be used. But this was aot the idea 
he meant to : We under- 
stand his opinion has always been 


convey. 


that the rod is to be used only in ex- 
treme cases, and this is all his op- 
In May , 184], before 


he had been publicly accused of 


ponents ask. 


heresy on this subject, he published 
in the Common Schoo! Journal, an 
who 
was opposed to the use of the rod in 
any case whatever. 


article from a correspondent, 


; To this article 
the Secretary appended nearly two 
pages of remarks in opposition to 
the views of his correspondent. In 
“with all 


e talent for gov- 


those remarks he says, 
our admiration of t 
ernment, which has enabled him, in 
his own schools, to forego the use of 
the red with imy ubity; we can not 
but believe that in prohibiting a re- 
sort to it under all circumstances, 


and with regard to all teachers and 


all schools, he is demanding more 
than many teachers have as vet the 
ability to perform; and should he 
succeed in proscribing it altogether, 
he would cause the substitution of 
other modes of punishme nt, equally 
objectionable in principle, and far 
more injurious to the character of 
the recipients.”” ** Weare not able 
principle or precept 
that would prohibit the use of pun- 


to discover any 
ishment in school, which if carried 
out to its legitimate consequences, 
would not also prohibit it in society. 
Indeed this is the abyss of folly into 
which the thorough and consistent 
non-resistants blindly plunge.” 

** But let us not be misunderstood. 
We would not be supposed to coun- 
tenance its infliction to the extent to 
which It is fre- 
quently the just resort of the teacher; 
it should always be the last.” 


it is often carried. 


Such it seems are the deliberate 
Secretary on the sub- 
If in 
his zeal, he has seemed to convey a 
different opinion, it must have been 
unintentional on his part. 

Other objections have been made 


views of the j 
ject of corporeal punishment. 
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to a Board of Education, and many 
fears have been entertained by some, 
that it might result in great evils. 
We believe that in future times, 
when the acts of the Board and the 
labors of the Secretary shall be re- 


viewed by an impartial tribunal, 
they will wonder, that, under the 
circurastances, they pursued a course 
so free from objection, and did so 
much for the benefit of the rising 
generation. 


EXTENSION OF THE ELECTIVE FRANCHISE TO THE 
COLORED CITIZENS OF THE FREE STATES. 


Wuart relation ought the people 
of color in the free states to sustain 
to the country? Ought they to be 
admitted to the enjoyment of polit- 
ical as well as civil rights? At 
present, in most of our states, though 
they are recognized as citizens, and 
protected in person, property and 
reputation, they are denied the elec- 
tive franchise. Is this the true pol- 
icy of the country? Do the inter- 
ests and honor of our nation require 
us to exclude this class of our coun- 
trymen from participation in the 
government? Have they on any 
ground a right to be considered a 
part of the body politic, in the land 
of their nativity? Have we any 
just reasons for excluding them? 
This question comes up for decision 
in every convention for the forma- 
tion of a new state constitution, and 
is frequently brought up in the shape 
of amendment to the constitutions 
of the old states; and we trust it 
will pot cease to be agitated until all 
political distinctions founded on the 
color of the skin, and having no bet- 
ter foundation, shall be done away. 

In offering a few hints to those 
who may sooner or later have to act 
upon this question, we shall not re- 
frain from calling to their notice 
those higher considerations in favor 
of enfranchising the colored popu- 
lation of the free states, which spring 
from Christianity, and which are too 
commonly overlooked in the policy 
of states. 

The main point of inquiry re- 
spects the interests of the country. 


Does the public good require the 
political enfranchisement of the peo- 
ple of color? ‘These people are a 
part of the public, and their inter. 
ests deserve to be consulted. Is it 
for their good to be made electors? 
If this question should be answered 
in the affirmative, it will only re- 
main to be shown, that the good 
thus conferred upon the country, as 
a whole, exceeds any detriment to 
the white race, that would result 
from the measure. ‘To establish 
their right to enfranchisement, it is 
not necessary to prove, that the 
measure would be harmless, but 
only that there would be a clear 
gain to the strength and prosperity 
of the country. It is the duty of 
the framers of constitutions, to con- 
sult for the good of the people as a 
whole, and of individuals only so far 
as is compatible with the common 
interest. In this way the end of all 
constitutions and laws, the good of 
the governed, is best secured. The 
elective franchise should be with- 
held from no person competent to 
exercise it for the good of the state, 
if his enjoyment of it, is consistent 
with the common safety, and pro- 
motive of the general welfare. As 
he is himself a part of the commu- 
nity, the constitution should have 
respect to his personal interest, by 
conferring on him every franchise, 
which he can hold, with public safe- 
ty, and advantage to himself. The 
right to enfranchisement depends 
on the general good ; and should, 


therefore, be extended just so far as 
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the interest of the greatest number, 
or the good of the country as a 
whole requires. According to this 
rule, the people of color, are enti- 
titled to the elective franchise, if the 
good of the people, as a whole, in- 
cluding themselves, would be pro- 
moted by the measure. 
We have, 

two inquiries ; 


therefore, before us 
one respecting the 
effect of the enfranchisement of the 
free people of color on themselves 
the other, the effect on 
the rest of the community. 

The first of these inquiries em- 


as a class ; 


braces a consideration of the influ- 
ence of the measure on the position 

It has 
peop e. 
that their color has come to be asso- 


and prospects of the 


been the misfortune of this 


race. 


h 
ciated in the minds of men, with the 


notion of degradation ; and in many 
minds, thev hold a piace below the 
lowest condition of humanity. This 
public opinion presses with terrible 
weight 
breaking their spirits and paralizing 
their efforts, so that few of 
ever any 
merit, and the mass of them sink to 


upon all their energies, 
them 
aspire to distinguished 
a dead level of inferiority under a 
withering sense of human scorn. It 
is the part of magnanimity to en- 
courage every effort, which they 
may make, to rise, by the force of 
personal merit, in the respect of 
mankind. 
tacles in the way of their elevation 


Instead of throwing ob- 


from that state in which slavery left 
them, we should as far as possible re- 
pair the wrong, by welcoming them 
toa participation with others in all 
the privileges that can be conferred 
upon them with safety to the state. 
Our first inquiry, therefore, respects 
the probable effect of an investiture 
with political rights, upon the char- 
acter and condition of this people. 
We think it undeniable that it would 
inspire them with more self-respect, 
and encourage them to make great- 
er efforts to deserve the respect of 
others. It would also give them a 
weight and influence in political 
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affairs, which would exact marks of 
consideration from many who 4&re 
incapable of being affected by high- 
er motives. There is a class of 
white men as low in social life, and 
lower in character than the mass of 
colored people, who oppose this ex- 
tension of rights, through a jealousy 
natural to rivals. They are unwil- 
ling to have the trowel passed over 
the only mark of their superiority. 
The nearer they consider themselves 
to the condition of this despised peo- 
ple, the more hostile are they to the 
philanthropic efforts, that aim at 
elevating them to the 
lt is hoped, that multitudes 


dignity of 
men. 
i adil Ee 

oft white men, probabiy a large ma- 

are above this ungenerous 

prejudice ; yet that it exists in nar- 


row minds, and operates with the 
force of a public opinion, to crush 
the hearts and blight the prospects 
of the colored race, is too manifest. 
Every good man wishes to remove 
this load from their shoulders; to 
inspire them with hope; to encour- 
age them, by marks of approbation, 
in all their endeavors to deserve re- 
How conferring the right of 
suffrage can have this inspiring in- 


spect. 
fluence, must be plain to one who 
reflects on the import of the act. It 
is a public recognition of the man- 
hood of the enfranchised man; a 
public expression on the part of the 
state of confidence in his patriotism, 
his integrity, his intelligence, in his 
competence to exercise the rights 
with which he is invested. The 
value of the distinction can be real- 
ized fully, by those alone who have 
all their lives been stigmatized by 
their countrymen as unworthy to 
receive it; and they alone can feel 
the inspiriting power of a public 
declaration of their worthiness. 

But if we overestimate the benign 
influence of the the 
character of this people, there can 
be no doubt, that their sensibilities 
are exceedingly wounded by their 
exclusion from the common broth- 
erhood, and from a share in the 


measure on 
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administration of the government of 
thelr native land. A feeling of in- 
dignation against the injustice of 
their exclusion, sharpened by a sense 
of their claims as Christian brethren, 
can not but rankle in their bosoms. 
In the degree in which they respect 
themselves, they must be provoked 
at the indignity which they suffer. 
We need at 
fears of vengeance. 


present entertain no 
They meditate 
none ; none is in their power. But 
it certainly becomes a generous peo- 


ple, to consider whether it comports 
with their honor, and a Christian 
people whether it is right, to hold a 
portion of their countrymen and fel- 
low Christians, in a condition so of- 
fensive and intolerable. They are 
a small minority; and the interests 
of minorities must give way to those 
of the whole community. If it can 
be shown, that the public weal would 
be sacrificed, or seriously endanger- 
ed, by this extension of political 
privileges to a humble class, it cer- 
tainly ought not to be granted. But 
if no interest of society is likely to 
suffer in consequence of the meas- 
ure, then the wishes, the happiness, 
the well-being of the 
ought to prevail. 

The second inquiry before us has 
respect to the effect of the 


claimants, 


measure 
under consideration, on the interests 
of the state. ‘The first and most 
material question is, would it en- 
danger the purity of 
Could the colored voter be trusted ? 
is his patriotism, his intelligence, 


elections ? 


to 


his virtue such, as to entitle him 
Partiality for a foreign 
country, incapacity to judge of the 


confidence / 


merits of rival candidates and of the 


} 


policy of conflicting measures, and 


such a want of moral principle as 


would make a voter the easv tool of 


demagogues, are all of them absolute 


disqual fications for the exercise of 


the elective franchise. Men who are 
so deficient in either love of coun- 
try, intelligence, or integrity, ought, 
if possible, to be debarred from any 
share in the government. Is this 
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the character of the people of color? 
We think not. As to patriotism, 
this is their country. They know 
no other. They are attached to no 
foreign interest, civil or ecclesiasti. 
cal. They are native born citizens, 


brought up in the midst of our in. 


stitutions. The condition of their 


ancestors, and in some _ instances 
their own condition, of slavery, has 
made them the fast friends of our 
free institutions; and their experi- 
ence of misfortune and hardsh p has 

id 


subdued them to the control of au- 


thority. The re 1s no class of men 
from whose disregard of law, less 
is to be feared. Nor are they des. 
titute of that share of information 
and intelligence, which is indispen- 
sable to a discreet exercise of the 
elective franchise. In spite of all 
the disadvantages under which they 
labor, they will compare favorably 
with other races, on whom the right 
of suffrage has been conferred, with 


no essential limitatio 


l. The S) stem 
ot improvement extensively adopt- 
They 
have in most of the cities and pop- 
ulous towns of the free states, effi- 


ed by them is full of promise. 


cient systems of intellectual, mor- 


al and religious training, schools, 
churches, temperance societies, and 
associations for mutual instruction 
and mutual assistance.* What dam- 

* In the intellectual and moral condi- 
tion of the colored people, the state of 
New York is probably behind New Eng- 


land, and in advance of the other free 


states, and may perhaps be taken as a 
fair average of them all A few facts 
will afford an idea of the progress made 
by the colored people of that state since 


the abolition of slavery. and of then pre- 


sent stage of improvement. In 1e2l,the 
! ] ’ 
cororea 


people of the city of New York 
sent to the Convention a remonstrance 
against their disfranchisement Out of 


the whole number that signed it, only 
twenty could write their names, the rest 
In 1845, a man well ae- 
quainted with them, and one of their 
number, declared that it would be difl- 
cult to find a colored man, born in the 
state, between eighteen and thirty-three 
years of age, who could not read and 
write. In 1821, the colored schools in 
that city were only two, with 400 pupils, 


making crosses 
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age, then, has the state to fear from 


their political enfranchisement ? 
They have all the qualifications that 
are required of other men; indeed 
intelligence and virtue are not re- 
quired of others. Even foreigners, 


though uneducate d and vicious, are 


mi 


de voters, afier only a very short 
residence in the country. 


The 


damental doctrine of many is, that 


fun- 
tural right to a voice 
under which he 
majority of the 


man has a na 
in the government 
lives, and a large 
our union have adopted as 
that the payment of tax- 
es, or serving in the militia, or shar- 


states ol 
a principle 
ing in any other p iblic burden, en- 
titles one to the elective franchise. 
Universal suffrage has thus become, 
in effect, the prevailing policy of the 
country. It seems 1 
that the people of color alone should 
be denied political rights; that they 
should be made an exception to the 


nreasonable, 


general rule. They stand ready to 
bear their proportion of the public 
burdens. ‘They do 
discharged from any of the duties 
of citizens; and it is 
toexempt them from the payment 
of a trifling tax, as an apology for 
disfranchising them. ‘This is the pe- 
cullar glory of the 
empire state: excepting from a per- 
sonal or poll tax, people of color 


not ask to be 


but an insult 


magnanimous 


not posss ssed of a freehold estat 
of the value of $250—in order to 


justify herself, before the world, in 


taught by white teachers; in 1845, there 
were eleven public depart- 
ments, and four with 1400 


colored 


schools or 
} 


private schools, 
mod 


but two taught by 


children, all 
colored teachers, and maintaining an ave- 


rage rank with the white schools 
In 1821 there were in the city of New 
York amut gw the colored people but two 


Muwal Benefit Societies, with a capital of 


only 600 or 700 dollars. In 1845 there 
were fifty of those societies, with a float- 
ing capital of 70,000 dollars, all of which 
is expended in relieving the state from the 
burden of supporting the sick and bury- 
ing the dead among the colored popula- 
lion. 

In 1821, there were but three churches 
of colored people in the city ; in 1845 
there were twelve. 
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the atrocious act of disfranchising 
them. 


Having admitted the princi- 


le, that taxation carries along with 
t the ‘ felt 
obliged either to exempt them from 
the one or to confer upon them the 
other.* 


elective franchise, she 


jut if we are to consider 
the state as a trader in commodities, 
having political rights for sale in re- 
turn for service from the individual, 
why should not any contribution to 
the public interest, be regarded as 
a sufficient consideration? The 
daily industry of the people is the 
great productive power, to which 
the state is mainly indebted for its 
prosperity. ‘The man who builds a 
house, or drains a bog, or makes a 
shoe, obliges his country, no less 
than the man who pays a poll tax, 
sits on a jury, or serves in the mili- 
tia. If service to the state entitles 
one to the elective franchise, every 
day laborer is entitled to it, whatev- 


of color are taxed in va- 
all the states where they 
right of suffrage “The 
amended constitution of the state of New 
York, by introducing the props rty qualifi- 
cation in regard to men of color, declared 
that 50,000 colored persons should be taz- 


* The pe ople 
rious 
are denied the 


wavs in 


ed, but should not be represented. It is 
true, that this section declares that they 
shall be free from personal tax ; but it tax- 


es their property ; 
worth less than $250, they are compelled 


ind if this property be 


to pay taxes on it, but can not vote.—The 
people of ex taxes on the tene- 
ments which they occupy. In the city of 
New York alone, there are about 5,000 
colored householders, who pay on an av- 
which is $300,000 per 


lor pay 


erage $6) a year; 


annum. In paying this rent, they pay to 


the landlords a sum which includes the 
taxes, even where the fact is not speci- 
fied In like manner, they pay taxes on 


their food, clothing and all the 
ries of life 

‘©All this may be called indirect taxa- 
tion ;—so was the stamp act—so was the 
ship money ;—it is tavation; it takes 
away from these men, the lawful fruits of 
their labor: it stops the morsel of bread 
which the colored man is conveying to 
his mouth—it breaks off and takes a part 
away ;—it is just as much taxation as if 
it were called personal tax ; it amounts to 
more than a personal tax: the difference 
is in the name, not in the thing : the color- 
ed man is taxed, but is forbidden to vote.” 


necessa- 
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er may be the color of his skin. 
But we waive all such argumenta 
ad hominem, choosing rather to rest 
our advocacy of the cause of the 
people of color, on the broader and 
more defensible ground, of their es- 
sential qualifications for an intelli- 
gent and patriotic exercise of the 
right of suffrage. Our position is, 
that however much the enjoyment of 
the right may be justly restricted, 
color should not be made the ground 
of restriction. Whatever qualifica- 
tions are required of electors, a 
white skin should not be made one 
of them. We do not in this dis- 
cussion insist on the right of uni- 
We admit that it 
may be proper to deny to some men 
and even classes of men, political 
. 


versal suffrage. 


privileges. Our argument lies 
against the exclusion of any man 
for the color of his skin. A man’s 
complexion nothing. <A 
white skin is consistent with all pos- 
sible disqualifications for political 


proves 


rights—with ignorance, vice, imbe- 
cility and disloyalty. A black skin 
on the contrary may consist with all 
that is noble in humanity—with vir- 
tue, patriotism 
Christian principle—with pecuniary 
responsibility—with the sacred ties 
of family—with all that binds a cit- 
izen to the state, and makes him an 
inflexible friend of good order and 


intelligence, and 


* Women and minors are represented 
at the polls by their husbands and parents, 
who are their natural guardians and have 
their interests at heart. They do not 
vote in person, but virtually by proxy. 
Disfranchisement however may follow 
crime as a punishment; and attend any 
unfitness, moral or intellectual, for the 
exercise of rights, with safety to the state 
But it is a violation of the fundamental 
principles of our free governments, to es- 
tablish an aristocracy of the skin. These 
principles are, that there shall be no caste 
or difference of rank among the people ; 
that there shall be, or should be, no taxa- 
tion without representation ; that no mem- 
ber of the state shall be disfranchised ex- 
cept by the law of the land or a jury of 
his peers ; that all men are created equal ; 
and that manhood and not property 1s to 
be represented. 
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public tranquillity. Color then js 
not an index of disqualification for 
the right of suffrage. A colored 
man may, in our opinion, be dis. 
qualified by ignorance or by vicious 
habits; but if these are disqualifi. 
cations, let the right be withheld 


for these reasons, and not because 


his complexion is dark. Do not be 
guilty of the injustice of applying a 
rule that must also exclude from 
the public service, and from their 
just rights, a multitude of capable 
and trustworthy citizens. Make 
character the sole test—and let the 
test be applied with impartiality to 
all ignorant and unprincipled men, 
of every colur and race, and deny 
them all the right of suffrage. Not 
only is the color of the skin no cri- 
terion by which to ascertain the 
qualifications of voters, but to make 
it a disqualification, is highly crimi- 
nal. ‘To proscribe a man for his 
complexion—the work of his Ma- 
ker—is as palpable a wrong as can 
be inflicted. Who would 
the injustice of disfranchising every 
child that should be with red 
hair or an aquiline nose, even if 
these features were commonly in- 


not see 


born 


dicative of inferiority? The injus- 
tice is equally glaring, that disfran- 
chises a man for the color of his 
skin, in utter disregard of his char- 
acter, and all the 
which, in other cases, give a clear 
title to the right of suffrage. 

What interest, then, can the state 
have in withholding from this class 
of citizens, a right for which they 
are well qualified, and from which 
they ought not to be excluded for 
the skin which God has given them? 
Are there any 
proscription ? 

It often happens, that a measure 
of the highest policy has to encoun- 
ter the most determined opposition 
from sheer prejudice. And what 
can it be but prejudice that opposes 
the enfranchisement of a people— 
native born—acknowledged to be 
citizens—as a body, sober, industri- 


considerations, 


good reasons for this 


ben! 
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ous and patriotic—in religion, pro- 
testants—in feeling and interest, eve- 
ry whit American? A 
the New York Convention of 1821, 
maintained, that “We ought to 
make a Constitution adapted to our 
habits, manners, state of society. . . 
No white man will stand shoulder to 
shoulder with a negro in the train- 
band or jury room. He will not 
invite him to a seat at his table, nor 


in his pew in the church. And yet 


he must be placed on a footing of 


equality in the right of voting, and 
on no other occasion whatever, civil 
or ecclesiastical .’”’—( Reports of Pro- 
191.) This ar- 
y had more influence 


ceedings, &c., p. 





gument probab 
with that honorable body, than any 
other on the same side; yet what is 
It is 
not true, that no white man will hold 
the intercourse referred to; 


it but an appeal to prejudice ? 


it were strictly true, our duty would 
be to adopt the most decisive meas- 
ures, to inspire white men with just- 
We are allowed by 
our religion to consult our several 


er sentiments. 


tastes in the selection of intimate re- 
but in the 
business of life, and especially in 


lations and associates ; 


of God, we are taught 
to treat all men with 
and none with contempt. 


the house 
kindness, 
A just, 
not to say, a generous mind will 
find in the indignity with which the 
people of color are too frequent- 
ly treated, a reason for granting 
them every distinction compatible 
with the public interest. The de- 
liberate legislation of the country 
ought to breathe a magnanimous 
spirit towards them, and as far as 
possible, mitigate the severity of 
that scorn which they have to en- 
counter in society, and those social 
inequalities that slavery has entailed 
upon us. They take a narrow view 
of the subject, who suppose that the 
white man is degraded by the ele- 
vation of the colored man to the 
rank of a voter. The measure does 
not bring down the white man, but 
only exalts the colored man. It 
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places the race on a footing of 
equality in respect to that particular 
right; in other words, they both 
have a right to vote. What can 
there be io this equality of rights 
offensive to the most sensitive pride ? 
The reason why a band of soldiers 
or jurors or individuals may be 
ashamed to be associated with a 
negro, is, that there are lookers on, 
who perchance may point at them 
the finger of scorn. But when the 
colored man goes to the polls, he 
goes with the sanction of the state, 
and in the company of the whole 
body of electors. ‘The pride of no 
individual can possibly be wounded. 
The colored man is honored ; the 
white man not dishonored. The 
tendency of the measure is to in- 
spire respect for the colored man; 
and to obtain for him more consid- 
eration in life; to inspire 
him also with more self-respect, and 
with firm resolves to the 
respect of others. But it is entirely 
removed from the possibility of 
wounding the prejudices or coming 
into collision with the social habits 
of the community. 

We are thus led back to our in- 
quiry : 
withholding the right of suffrage 


social 


deserve 


what interest has the state in 


There isa 
class of men who run mad with ap- 


from citizens of color? 


prehension of an amalgamation of 
They pretend with singular 
inconsistency that their repugnance 
to a colored skin is inborn and un- 
conquerable, and yet resist the en- 
franchisement of the colored race 
as the certain precursor of the clos- 

I The probability is, 


races. 


est alliances. 
that the 
races, ina higher state of cultivation, 
will keep them more distinct than 
they have been during the reign of 
barbarism and sensuality. We would 
place the colored man where he 
would have no temptation to desire 
marriage with a white woman; 
where such a connection would con- 
fer no distinction and no privilege ; 
where his interests as well as his 


esthetic judgment of both 
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taste, shall unite him to a wife of 
his own color. That day we be- 
lieve will come the moment color 
shall cease to be a mark of degra- 
dation and proscription. Such is his 
preference even now; and it is not 
credible, that his taste will be different 
when the color of his race shall no 
We would 
also place the colored female above 
the reach 

out to her the prospect of honorable 
marriage with a 
color, character and condi- 
make him worthy of her. 
W hy should this be thought imprac- 


longer be a misfortune. 
of dishonor, by holding 


man of her own 
whose 


tion, shall 
ticable ? By the best class of col- 
ored people, this point of elevation 
is already reached. Many a color- 
trained in exem- 


many a 


ed family is now 


plary virtue: to colored 
daughter, an unblemished reputation 
is a priceless jewel ; many a colored 
man has a Lueretia for his wife. It 
the that 


this tendency to social independ- 


is due to cause of virtue 


ence and purity should be encour- 


aged. Instead of withholding priv- 


ileges, the fit reward of virtue, and 
carefully repressing all th upward 
tendencies of the colored race, 


through a morbid apprehension, that 
may be- 
come enamored with some accom- 
plished heiress of African descent, 
‘tter to 


| ‘ 
selves with our own duties. 


a great great-grand son 


it would he be concern our- 
How- 
ng the anticipation of 


unions may be to men of this 


ever appa 
such 
! 


age, they will certainly never take 


place, until a change of taste, and 
the happiness of the parties, shall 
demand them. 

We recollect but one other ca- 
lamity that it is feared the measure 
under consideration will bring upon 
society—the immigration of colored 
people from other states where they 


This 


are denied equal privileges. 


we think is also a groundless ap- 
prehension. The experiment has 
been abundantly tried without any 


such effect. In all the New Eng- 
land states but Connecticut, the col- 
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ored man has the right of suffrage; 
yet no alarming immigration 
taken place. But what if it were 
otherwise ? Would it be an eyil? 
It is a point with infant states to en. 
courage immigration. 
of orderly and ind 


ants, is desired, as a means of ip. 


has 


Ihe increase 
istrious Inhabit. 
creasing the resources and strength 


¥ : rm 
of the country. The only que Sstion 


in this case, therefore, is, whether 
the people of color are a valuable 
their in- 
crease is for any reason to be fear. 
ed. Our 


their favor. 


population; or whether 


ogether in 
As re | body, ei 8) hey not 


opinion is ait 


contribute their full share to the 
common convenience and prosper. 
ity? We have no doubt that the 


sudden removal of half their num. 


ber from any of our towns where 


they are numerous, would be felt as 


a public calamity. How many use- 


ful posts they fill; how many offices 


they discharge for the convenience 
of the community, would at once 
become apparent, if they were sud- 
denly withdrawn. The influx of 


laborers of good habits from abroad, 
is always a blessing, so lor 
the 
the capitalist and of production re- 


} » 
aC gree 


yas work 


is to be had; and interests of 


quire a of competition for 
employment. In our country, an 
increase of the laboring class, brings 
an increase of production above the 
increase of consumption, which adds 
so much to the permanent wealth of 
the Nor do we suffer any 


inconvenience, as an offset to these 


State. 


advantages, from the presence of 
this particular class of inhabitants. 
There are vicious men among them 
othe r 
but the evil is not of a magnitude to 
On the 
the measures in active operation for 


as there are among races } 


awaken alarm. contrary, 


their moral and intellectual culture, 
encourage the belief that they wil 
continue to advance in a course of 
improvement, and become more and 
more valuable citizens. We think 
it important to insist on this view of 
the subject because many of the 
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most serious evils that press on the 


free people of color, have their 
foundation in the popular prejudice 
that they are a burden to the coun- 
They are not a burden, we 


Yet 


if we are mistaken in this opinion, if 


try. 


fearlessiy say, but a blessing. 


an increase of this class of popula- 


tion is undesirabdbie, we do not see it 


valid reason tor withholding 
said, the enjoyment 


our states has 


lis a 
» right of suffrage. 


we have once 


of the right in some of 


had no sensible eflect upon immi- 
gration. No such effect has ever 
bee n noticed: and it isnotto bee X- 
pected. The co ored race, the phre- 
nologists t us, have a wonderful 
development ol cantly; and obd- 
servation, a better witness. testifies 
that the y are seidom induced to 
wander from their homes, less 


driven out by necessity. We there- 


fore anticipate no great migration 
from their present localities in the 
free states, until the abolition of 
slavery sha pen to them the doors 


of the sur hen the at- 


my soucn. 


tractions of the climate, and of high 


wages, conspiring with a natural 
desire to congregate with persons 
of their own color, may very prob- 
ably dept ve. lo 1 considerable 


the 
Not 


only the landholders of the south, 


extent, the colder regions of 


north, of a colores | 


population. 


Dut ent men of the 


erprising young 
north, emigrating thither, would of- 
fer large inducements to laborers to 


tivation of the sta- 


engage ir 


pie pr ct IS OI those states. Any 
one may inte: s from the nat Ire 
of the case, confirmed by the anxi- 
ety of the planters of the British 


West Indie s, to import laborers, 
7 : . 
even from the East. 


evil to 


It is a serious 
the country, that slavery 
excludes one half of the citizens of 
the Union from a share in the lucra- 
twe business of cotton, sugar and 
half the 
best qualified by habits of industry 


rice cultivation: and this 

and economy, to push the business 

to the largest results. As soon as 
Vou. V 68 


itizens of the Free States. 
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emancipation shall open the door, 
this class will press into the market 
as employers, buy up the public 
lands as well as private properties, 
and failing to find a sufficient number 
of laborers to be had on the ground, 
the northern 


ll call men from 


| nis course of measures Is 


so sure to follow the abolition of 
slavery, that no fears need be en- 
terlained in the present free states 


} 


of any permanent inundation of col- 
ored inhabitants. While slavery 


lasts, some accessions of fugitive 


Siaves 


to our population, is to be 
expected; but the moment it ends, 
the current will turn strongly in the 
oiner direction. 

We have asked what interest the 


+ 


state can have in denying political 


enfranchisement to the free pe ople of 


color. We see no detriment to the 
public likely to follow the measure ; 


and we see nothing to be gained 


by the denial. But this is far from 


exhausting the subject. ‘The argu- 
ment in the case 


hended in the 


is not all compre- 
positions already ta- 


} 


® } 
ken and defended, that the measure 


promises to be of great service to 
the colored people themselves, and 
perfectly innocuous to all others. 
enough to 

political 
rights; for these rights ought not to 
be wantonly denied to any citizen. 


But are there not reasons which ren- 


These considerations ar 


! 
establish their claim to 


der their enfranchisement a 
Is it not for 
the interest of the country to concil- 


meas- 


ure of public policy ? 
iate the good will of this people, and 
them to the 


Small as their number is; 


government? 
weak as 


attach 


they are in their isolated strength ; 
they 
union with disaffected parties, that 
in the lapse of time, may arise 


mav become formidable by 


They are allied by a 
color, with 
some three millions of men, in 


among us. 
common ancestry and 
whose future history the destiny of 
this nation, if not bound up, is close- 
ly connected. It is wise, therefore, 
to make the free people of color 
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one with us in every interest.* It 
is wise to impress them, if possible, 
with a sense of our justice, liberality 
and friendship. 
it their interest to maintain the pres- 
ent order of things. This we can do 
by freely imparting to them all the 
franchises of the most favored citi- 
zens. It will then be their policy to 
maintain our liberties,as the necessa- 
ry condition of preserving their own. 

We come now, as we hinted at 
the outset, to view this subject from 
a higher point. ‘This is a Christian 
nation professedly - we doubt not 
truly. We stand before the colored 
people and the world in this profes- 
sion. We are thus bound by the 
highest considerations to act in this 
matter from a regard to man, to the 
world, to God ; and not from a nar- 
row and selfish party spirit. We 
should look into the future as it is 
irradiated by Christianity, and reject 
all measures of public policy, which 
must give way to the approaching 
light of a better age. We should 
respect the opinions of posterity ; 
shun all acts that may crimson with 
shame the faces of our descendants ; 


It is wise to make 


sedulous!y accumulate monuments 


to the honor of our age; do all in- 
cumbent on us to renovate the earth. 
Mankind have too long been in con- 
flict with each other, tribe with tribe 
contending for the mastery ; con- 
founding might with right; preying 
like the fabled vulture upon each 
others vita's; forgetting the 'esson 
of all history, that * with what meas- 
ure ve mete, it shall be measured to 


* Old Massachusetts has, during fifty- 
five years, suffered ali her citizens to vote 
on equal terms, and she is a glorious ex- 
ample of progress. Her ballot boxes are 
filled with the 


‘ Voiceless utterance of the will’ 


of freemen of every color, and of every 
sect She savs to eve rv mao within her 
borders, “* My son, give me thy heart.” 
and he gives it Each one and all con- 
tribute to advance the great whole, and 
there she Is, : 
* Little to look upon, 
But terrible to cope with.”’ 


Dr. McCune Smith. 


youagain.” A Christian nation ought 
to be wiser. Justice and generosity, 
towards all, is the true policy of 
states, as well as of individuals. 
What on these principles is the 
duty of the free states of our Union 
to their colored pepulation? Is it 
not at once to place them on a per- 
fect equality of political rights with 
their white fellow citizens? This 
can be done, we have seen, without 
detriment to the public interest. fh 
life from 
the dead to the colored people, car- 
rying with it the re covery of all oth- 
er rights and encouraging their ef. 


is a measure fraught with 


In this 
the state itself is deeply interested; 
as it is in the intelligence and virtue 
of all her people. 
has a wider bearing. ‘The treat. 


forts for self-improvement. 


But this subject 


ment which the colored people of 
the free states receive, has an inti- 
mate relation to the existence of 
slavery in other states, and will have 
a powerful influence on the condi- 
tion of the slaves in the event of 
their emancipation. The 
that the two races can pot inhabit 
the same country in the enjoyment 
of equal rights, is among the strong- 


notion 


est obstacles to the abolition of 
slavery. Our belief is, that they 
could live together with less friction, 
under an equality of righis, than in 
the present state of things. Treat 
the colored man as a man, a fellow 
citizen, a brother, and he will show 
himself true to these relations. Deny 
him a name, a standing, whatever 
be his character, and what charac- 
acter will he have? What motive 
has he to deserve respect, if he ts 
What but 
Christian principle and conscience, 
keep him from sinking in our soci 
ety, into a reckless indiflerence to 
morality? It is, therefore, a debt 
which we owe to humanity, to the 
cause of freedom, to our country, 
to exhibit on the soil of the free 


doomed to contempt? 


states the spectacle of the two races, 


living together, on terms ol equally 


in all rights and privileges, harmo- 
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niously and prosperously. We 
should advertise to the world that 
we do not esteem a citizen who can 
make a shoe, or plough a field, or 
preach a sermon, the less valuable 
because he is black. We should 
not **deny the negro to be a man, 


lest we should 


be suspected of not 
being Christians,”’ but admit his man- 
hood, and invest him with all the 
privileges of brotherhood in the hu- 
man family, that we may be Chris- 
tians, and not disgrace the name of 
our Master. Such an example in 
the free states would tend, we hope 
effectually, to dissipate the delusion, 
that the two races can not live togeth- 
er inthe enjoyment of equal rights ; 
and thus knock out the very corner 
stone of slavery. It would prepare 
the way also for more intelligent leg- 
islation, to protect and control the 
people of color, in the states that may 
hereafter abolish slavery. If it is 
true, as we are inclined to believe, 
that the way should be made easy 
for the early enfranchisement of an 
emancipated people, it is important, 
that the present free states should 
afford no adverse examples. We 
know that it is the opinion of some 
whose judgment we respect, that 
the political enfranchisement of 
slaves had best be made almost con- 
temporaneous with their manumis- 
sion. But if emancipated slaves are 


so unfit to be electors, that they 
must be subjected, for a time, to 
the influences of freedom and edu- 
cation, to qualify them; yet it is 
plain, that the laws under which 
they will be obliged to work outa 
qualification, will be more or less 
liberal, according to the spirit of 
our legislation. The old free states 
have too long set an example of 
illiberality. Some of them have 
treated the colored citizen as if he 
were an alien and an enemy; they 
have, by the denial of privileges at 
least, said to him, legone! New 
England is comparatively, not whol- 
ly free from this charge. Connec- 
lticut is the only one of her states 
whose constitution proscribes the 
man of color; and her legislature 
has submitted to the people an 
amendment which, if adopted, will 
save her from the disgrace of this 
unenviable distinction. ‘The adop- 
tion of this righteous policy by all 
the free states is much to be desired 
for the reasons given, and for the 
reputation of the country as a repub- 
lican and Christian nation. We 
have, therefore, spoken, in the hope, 
that the bare suggestion of the claims 
of the colored people on our Chris- 
tian sympathies and regard, as well 
as considerations of public policy, 
will secure the suffrages of our 
readers in their behalf. 


‘pf @ 
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Some of the readers of the New 
Englander may perhaps recollect, 
that in the number for April last, 
there appeared a few remarks on 
Dr. Jarvis’s ** Chronological Intro- 
duction to the History of the Church.” 
The object of these remarks was to 
show, that though the work in ques- 
tion is a valuable addition to our lit- 
erature, especially as bringing with- 
in the reach of numerous readers, 
Statements and calculations which 


before were to be found only in 
books rarely to be met with, yet it 
fails to establish so clearly and un- 
deniably, as the author seems to 
suppose, among other dates, the 
precise year, month, and day of the 
month in which the Savior was born. 
More importance likewise appeared 
to be attached to the settlement of 
the exact time of the Nativity, than 
we were accustomed to give it, or 
than had generally been considered 


meee 


<5 pee sae es 
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the most learned writers 
Our ob- 
made with entire 
respect for the learned author of the 
work on which we were comment- 


its due by 
on biblical 
servations were 


chronology. 


ing, and for the communion to which 
he a 

Dr. Jarvis appears to be by no 
means satisfied with our labors. In 
the preface to a sermon lately pub- 
lished by him in Hartford, he has 
noticed our brief review of his Chro- 
nological Introduction, in a manner 
which somewhat surprised us; but 
of which we do not complain. He 
is at full liberty, as far as we are 
concerned, to select his own mode 
of defending his chronological posi- 


tions,—and if we adopt a plan of 


operation in some respects ditlerent 
from his, we confidently expect a 
similar indulgence. 
The substance of Dr. 
ply, so far as we understand it, is 
this;—that the New Englander is 
the “organ of the sect,” which, 
“under the usurper Cromwell, 
brought the monarch [Charles l.] 
and Primate of England { Archbish- 
op Laud] to the scaffold.” * The 
Puritans,” he says, **had availed 
themselves of political discontents, to 
gain the ascendancy in England ; 
and having gained it, they 
the first blow at Strafford, the 
supporter of the 
and the 
wark of Catholie Ey 
Popery and 


Jarvis’ 8 Tre- 


aimed 
great 
regal 


prerogative, 
second at Laud, the bul- 
piscopacy against 

rianigm.” He 
that gCromevell hated 


Ep scopacy as bad as the New Eng- 


4 
’ 
Presbyt 
£80} 
supposes 
lander.” and would probably be un- 
New 


Englander hates Episcopacy as bad 


derstood to intimate, that the 
as Cromwell. ‘The argument to 
prove that Augustus died in A. D. 
13, is in part reasseried. sianchini 
is referred to as affording support to 
the same conclusion ;—whose work, 
however, Dr. Jarvis has not seen, 
neither have we. Our objections to 
Christmas, as being the day of the 


Nativ ity, Dr. 


sary to notice particularly, but men- 


Jarvis thinks it unneces- 


Chronology. 
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tions as a fact, that a sect, me aning 
undoubted! y branch of the 
when or where we 


some 
Puritans, though 
are utterly 


ignorant, i appointed a 


fast day on the 25th of December. 
Dr. Jarvis says, likewise, that the 
reviewer, if he is rightly informed, 
has once in his life, “‘a 
confident denial, 
testimony of 


item pte a by 
to overpower the 
truth.” This 
very dishonest act, for such was its 
character if it really existed, he 
finds in the refusal of the 
to give 


historic 


reviewer 
full credence to the story of 
Gregson’s donation to the Ep scopal 
church, as told in Peters’s History 
of Connecticut. He 
added, 


fense, 


might have 
as an aggravation of the of. 


that the reviewer represented 


the whole work, in which this story 
is — as undeserving of credit. 
Dr. Jarvis in addition to this and 
other things equally relevant to our 
notice of his alle speaks of the re- 
viewer as “tinged by the gall of 
his bitter sect,” as ‘ disparaging” 
his work “to prevent the readers of 
the New 


and making it their 


Englander from buying 
*—that 
** instrument” of 
the enemies of the church, and is 
influenced by “the spirit of a nar: 
row sect.”” One cir 


ever, Dr. 


study ;” 
he has become the 


‘umstance, how- 


on which he 
with good 


ilates himself; and 


Jarvis finds, 
heartily, and we think 
reason, congrat 
this,—that 
fallen into the 
hands either of Dr. or of 
Mr. Dutton. 

The relevancy of most of this to 
took to Dr. Jar- 
must confess at the 


which is no other than 
his book has not 
Bacon, 


the eXce ptions we 
vis’s work, we 
very outset, we are unable to see. 
The |e 


doubtedly believes, that there 


however, un- 
is an 


] + 
-arned author, 


intimate connection between these 


new topics, and the chief points ol 


his chronology ‘—we do not. In 
our remarks upon his book, we con- 
fined ourselves closely to hal was 
a us :—nor do we recollect,— 
Dr. Jarvis may think it a strange 
forgetfulness,—that in writing them 
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we once thought of Charles I, Arch- 
bishop Laud, the Puritans, Oliver 
Cromwell, or Dr. Peters. But that 
we may not be charged with disre- 
spect, we shall before clos ng, brief- 
ly allude again to this subj ct. Our 
first attention will be paid to what 
we consider the real questions at 
issue. 

Dr. Jarvis supposes it clear from 
the testimony of antiquity, that the 
crucifixion took place in the con- 
sulship of the two Gemini. But the 
year in which he wishes to place 
this consulship, for reasons which 
will be obvious hereafter, is A. D. 
28. It has been usually reckoned, 
and by the ablest chronologers, in 
A.D. 29. By carrying this consul- 
ship one year back, it became ne- 
cessary to remove other consulships 
likewise, and this retrograde process 
is continued as far as the consul- 
ship of Cicero; which instead of re- 
maining in its old place, the 691st 
year of Rome, is made to occupy 
the 690th year of that era. But 
here difficulties begintoarise. The 
Emperor Augustus was born in the 
consulship of Cicero, and as he 
died when nearly seventy-six years 
old, this event must have occurred, 
according to the common reckoning 


in A.D. 14. But on the plan of 


Dr. Jarvis, who throws back the 
consulships of this period one year, 
Augustus must have died in A. D. 
13. Now it must be well known to 
those who are conversant in this 
part of Roman history, that the date 
of the death of this emperor has 
generally been considered so well 
settled, that many other dates both 
before and afier, have been arranged 
in conformity with it. Dr. Jarvis* 
represents ‘us as saying, that the 
date of the death of Augustus is 
among those * fixed beyond contro- 
versy.”” If he will turn to our re- 
marks, he will see, that we said no 
such thing. What we said was, 
thatamong the “dates fixed beyond 


. 


Pref. to Sermon, p. 7. 


controversy, has usually been reck- 
oned the time of the death of the 
Roman Emperor Augustus.”—Dr. 
Jarvis, therefore, by bringing for- 
ward the names of Bianchini and 
some others, who have departed 
from the common opinion, has not 
in the least impugned our state- 
ment. ‘The great majority of chro- 
nologers, and among these, in our 
opinion, the ablest, have certainly 
placed this event, without hesitation, 
in A.D. 14. The argument in fa- 
vor of this opinion we before stated 
at large, and will now say only, that 
‘Tacitus mentions an eclipse of the 
moon which happened a short time 
after the death of Augustus, attend- 
ed by such circumstances, as must 
have rendered its proximity to that 
event a matter of general notoriety. 
In A. D. 14, there was an eclipse of 
the moon answering in every re- 
spect to the narrative of the histori- 
an, and thus fixes the date of the 
emperor’s death, as we think, be- 
yond reasonable question. Dr. Jar- 
vis has attempted to make a lunar 
eclipse, which occurred in A. D. 13, 
answer his purpose in this case. But 
the eclipse in A. D. 13, was of short 
duration, was small, covering when 
the vreatest, less than one fifth of the 
moon’s disc, and wholly inadequate 
to account for the facts detailed by 
‘Tacitus ; and the eclipse of the sub- 
sequent year was total, and of sev- 
eral hours continuance. 

Dr. Jarvis has said in his volume, 
and has repeated the statement in 
the preface to his sermon, that his- 
torians have related, that there was 
a total eclipse of the sun, in the 
year in which Augustus died; and 
that there was such an eclipse in 
A. D. 13, and none in A. D. 14, 
To this we replied in our review, 
and here repeat, that there was in- 
deed, a total, or rather an annular 
eclipse in A. D. 13, but that it oc- 
curred in the Atlantic ocean and in 
America ; that the early part of the 
eclipse only could have been visible 
in any part of Europe, where Ro- 
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man soldiers were stationed; and 
that it might well be doubted, wheth- 
er it was at all seen. We agree 
with Petavius, who supposes, that 
the historians were mistaken; or 
that some unusual obscurity of the 
sun gave spectators the semblance 
of an eclipse, when there was none 
in reality,—a mistake not without 
example. Weare fully of the opin- 
ion, that Augustus died in A. D. 14. 
But says Dr. Jarvis, ** What egre- 
gious trifling is all this, if it can be 
shown that Augustus died in A. D. 
13, as must have been the fact, if 
the consulship of the two Gemini 
was in A. D. 28!” Sut how can it 
be shown that the consulship of the 
two Gemini was in A.D. 28? The 
principa 





, if not the only argument 
to prove this, must be—that Augus- 
tus died in A. D. 13. That is, that 
Augustus died in A. D. 13 proves 
that the consulship of the two Gem- 
ini was in A. D. 28: and that this 
consulship was in A. D. 28 proves 
that Augustus died in A. D. 13,— 
which appears very much like rea- 
soning in acircle. Dr. Jarvis men- 
tions the fact, as with some surprise, 
that in our review we devoted * five 
out of sixteen pages,” to prove that 
the lunar eclipse in A. D. 14, was 
that which so soon followed the 
death of Augustus. The reason of 
our making this point so important, 
must be very obvious. if Augustus 
died in A. D. 14, all the consulships 
from that of the two Gemini to that 
of Cicero inclusive, which he has 
moved one year back, revert, of 
course, to their former positions. 


Dr. Jarvis remarks, that of our 
“ee 


‘ 


objections to Christmas as being 
the day of the Nativity, he thinks it 
hardly necessary to say any thing.” 
He remarks that the reviewer has 
not answered his “‘ arguments, as 
any one may see, who will take the 
pains to compare his review with 
the chapter on the day of the Na- 
tivity’ in his work. Not answered 
his arguments! At the hazard of 


some repetition, we will look at this 


subject again. Is there any thing 
in the New Testament, either in the 
Evangelists, the Acts of the A pos. 
tles, the Epistles, or the Apocalypse, 
from which the exact time of the 
Nativity can be deduced? No, 
Is there any thing in the writings of 
the Fathers, who are called A pos. 
tolical, which has any reference to 
the twenty -fifth of December, as the 
time of the Nativity? No. In the 
account given by Justin Martyr, of 
Christian worship about the middle 
of the second century, Is there any 
mention of this same day, either as 
the day of the Nativity, or as a day 
of any peculiar religious observance ? 
No. Is there any reference to this 
day, in the celebrated letter respect- 
ing the Christians, of the younger 
Pliny to the Emperor Trajan? No. 
And more particularly,—lIs_ there 
any reason to believe, when Pliny 
says, that the Christians were ac- 
j 


- 
**stalo aie, 


customed to assemble 
that he meant Christmas? No. 
Does St. Augustine, in his enumer- 
ation of the Christian Festivals of 
his time, make particular mention 
of Christmas? No. Is there any 
thing in the customs of the Jews, as 
we learn them from the Old ‘Testa- 


lead us to be- 


ment, which would 
lieve, that the Apostles were care- 
ful to ascertain the day of the Na- 
tivity, or to set it apart, if known, 
for a special religious service ¢ No. 
Is there any tradition as to the day 
of the Nativity, which in the opinion 
of the ablest ecclesiastical annalists, 
either Catholie or Protestant, has a 
proper historical foundation? No. 
The allusions of Tertullian and 
Chrysostom* to records at Rome, 
the great body of critics and com- 
mentators have not condescended 
even to mention. They have evi- 
dently considered the documents re- 


! 24.) with Tertul- 
lian, as inte rprete d by Dr. Jarvis, when 
speaking of the name Christus in the re- 
cord, we inadvertently connected Chry- 
Tertullian only should have 


been mentioned. 


* In the review, (p. & 


sostom. 
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ferred to, if any existed, as such 
clumsy forgeries, that a particular 
refutation of their claims was unne- 
cessary. As to the importance ina 


religious view of knowing the time of 


the Savior’s birth,—we propose for 
Dr. Jarvis’s consideration this dilem- 
ma. The writers of the New Testa- 
ment must either have known the ex- 
act date of the Nativity or not known 
it. If they did know it, and made 
no record of it, it is plain that they 
attached no importance to such 
knowledge. If they did not know 
it, and have expressed no desire to 
know it, we are necessarily brought 
tothe same conclusion. In either 
case, then, we must admit, that the 
Evangelists and Apostles recogni- 
zed no vt ry intimate connection be- 
tween the day of the Nativity and 
Christian faith and practice. Be- 
sides, the Conegre vational churches 
of New England, and especially 
those of Connecticut, have ever held 
in high respect the doctrinal articles 
of the Church of England. In the 
Saybrook Platform, of which Dr. 
Jarvis must at least have heard, 
among the articles plainly recogni- 
zed, is the sixth—** Holy Scripture 
containeth all things necessary to 
salvation ; so that whatsoever is not 
read therein, nor may be proved 
thereby , is not to be required of any 
man, that it should be believed as 
an article of the faith, or be thought 
requisite or necessary to salvation.” 

According to this, they have gen- 
erally supposed, as the time of the 
Nativity is not determined by any 
thing in the New Testament, the 
non-observance of the 25th of De- 
cember as a religious festival, might 
be held with a safe conscience. 
We fully admitted in our review, 
that this day might be celebrated in 
commemoration of the birth of the 
Savior, by those who thought it 
would be for their edification, and 
even by those who had no belief 
that this was the real day of the 
Nativity. This latier opinion, as 
we then showed, must have been 


that of Archbishop Ussher and of 
Archbishop Newcome. And more 
than this,—we read in Wheatley 
on the ** Book of Common Prayer,” 
‘** Though the learned in most ages 
have differed concerning the day 
and month of our Savior’s Natiy ity 5 
yet we are certain that the festival 
was very early observed in the 
primitive church.” This we fully 
admit. Whe atley proceeds, * and 
if the day was mistaken, yet the 
matter of the mistake being of no 
greater moment than the false eal- 
culation of a day; it will certainly 
be very pardonable in those who 
perform the business of the festival, 
with as much piety and devotion as 
they could do, if they certainly 
knew the time.”* This we readily 
admit likewise. It should be here 
borne in mind, that the book from 
which these extracts are taken, is 
one in the course of ecclesiastical 
study established by the House of 
Bishops of the Episcopal church of 
the United States, in the Convention 
of 1806, and is, we believe, still 
receiving the sanction of that body. 
It is a book also recommended by 
the same high authority, for the 
‘Library of a Parish Minister.” 
We conclude, therefore, that we 
have expressed no opinion on the 
subject of Christmas, archbishops 
and bishops being judges, inconsist- 
ent with sound churchmanship. We 
are not aware that there has been 
in the Congregational churches of 
New England, much opposition to 
the observance of Christmas, except 
when it has been urged as a matter 
of religious obligation. Some of 
them, occasionally at least, have 
celebrated the day ;—and the prac- 
tice is perhaps on the increase. As 
long ago as 1788, the Rev. Dr, 
Dana, a Congregational minister, 
officiated by request on Christmas 
day, in the Episcopal church at 
Wallingford, the Rector being ab- 
sent. His sermon was published ; 


Boston edition, p. 220. 1837 
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and a copy of it is now before us. 
Dr. Dana, though belonging to what 
Dr. Jarvis denominates a “ narrow 
sect,’ was never censured, we be- 
lieve, by his brethren, either for 
reading the Common Prayer, or for 
preaching on Christmas in an Epis- 
copal church. 

We have already considered the 
change made by Dr. Jarvis in the 
date of the death of the Roman 
Emperor Augustus. There is an- 
other event, the date of which has 
been displaced by him in conform- 
ity with his general scheme of va- 
riations, to which we will now pay 
some attention. This is the expe- 
dition of Julius Cesar into Spain, 
against the sons of Pompey. Ac- 
cording to the common clironology, 
this was in the first year of Casar’s 
reformed calendar, or the forty-fifth 
year before our era. Dr. Jarvis 
places it one year earlier, that is, 
in what is called the year of con- 
fusion. That this change ought to 
be made, he says has been “ proved 
to demonstration.” by Bianchini. 
The work of Bianchini, which con- 
tains this demonstration, we have 
not seen. Our business will be to 
inquire, whether this same thing has 
been demonstrated by Dr. Jarvis. 
His main argument rests on an as- 
tronomical calculation. 


*“ Hirtius,”” he says, “ or whoever was 
the author of the history of Cesar's war 
In Spain, states that « n the third before 
the nones of March, or, according to our 
computation, the Sth of March, occurred 
the battle of Soricia; that on the same 
day Pompey removed his camp against 
Hispalis, ind was followed by Cesar ; 
but that before Casar commenced his 
march, the moon had risen about the sixth 
hour. The sixth hour according to the 
Roman computation of time, was about 
midnight; and that the moon could not 


have risen at that hour on the 5th of 


March of the first Julian year, will be 
made evident on the slightest calcula- 


tion. It was new moon on the first of 


January; and two lunations (29d. 12h. 
44m. X 2=— 50d. Lh. 23m.) ended early 
on the first of March Consequently, on 
the 5th of March, the moon was not five 
days old. It could not possibly, there- 
fore, nave risen about midnight *—p. 168 


This is the argument, that Ce. 
sar’s expedition in question could 
not have been in the first Julian 
year. Dr. Jarvis maintains, that in 
the preceding year, the rising of the 
moon corresponds to the account of 
the historian. 
we have several objections. Our 


I 0 this reasoning 


translation of the passage in the 
Commentary respecting the Spanish 
war, on the language of which this 
argument chiefly rests, is as follows, 
* On that day Pompey removed his 
camp and halted in an olive grove 
over against Hispalis. Before Ce. 
sar departed for the same place, the 
moon was seen about the sixth 
hour.’’* We here see no proof, 
that Cesar followed Pompey ,as Dr. 
Jarvis represents, the same day, on 
which the latter retreated towards 
Hispalis. The language is—* Ce. 
sar priusquam eodem est profectus.” 
** Before Ceesar departed for the 
same place.” His departure might 
have been one day, two days, or 
more, afier Pompey had left the 
battle ground. Petavius supposes, 
that Cesar tarried where he had 
fought, till the age of the moon was 
such, as to admit of its rising at the 
sixth hour of the night. Admitting 
this, Dr. Jarvis’s argument loses all 
its force. But that Caesar remained 
so long in the neighborhood of So- 
ricia, is improbable. Such delay is 
not in accordance with his general 
habits ; nor does it appear, that the 
condition of his army was such af- 
ter the battle, as to render so long 
an interval of rest either necessary 
or expedient. He most probably 
departed for Hispalis the next day, 
or the next but one, after the retreat 
of Pompey. We see no proof like- 
wise, that there is here any reference 
to the rising of the moon. Dr. Jar- 
vis translates ** luna visa est,” “ the 
moon rose.”” We are aware that 
* Eo die Pompeius castra movit, et con- 
tra Hispalim in oliveto constitit. Casar 


priusquam eodem est profe ctus, luna hora 
circiter sexta visa est.—De Bell. Hispan., 
CF rg 
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Petavius so understands the passage, 
and perhaps some others agree with 
him. But where in any Latin clas- 
sic, either in verse or prose, is this 
form of expression used, to desig- 
nate the rising of the sun, moon, 
or of any other heavenly body? 
“Sole recens orto,” says Virgil ;* 
“luna surgens,” says Tacitus.+ But 
where any mere appearance in the 
sky is indicated, the language is dif- 
ferent. “Cum duo visi soles es- 
sent,etcum tres lunw,” says Cicero. 
Would Dr. Jarvis translate this pas- 
sage, “* When two suns, and when 
three moons rose?” In Livy§ we 
read, * prodigia ex pluribus simul 
locis nuntiata solis orbem minul 
visum, . . parmas in ceelo visas, 

duas interdiu lunas ortas, etc.” 
Here *‘ visas’? and ** ortas” are so 
used as to show the appropriate 
meaning of each. * ‘The sixth hour,” 
savs Dr. Jarvis, ** according to the 
Roman computation of time, was 
about midnight.”” It might be mid- 
night, so far as this language is con- 
cerned, or it might be noon. ‘“ Ho- 
ra sexta”? in Latin, is no more defi- 
nite, than “twelve o'clock” is in 
English. In both cases, whether 
poon or midnight is intended, must 
be determined by the connection in 
which these words are used. ‘lous 
the language of the passage in ques- 
tion appears to indicate, that the 
sixth hour of the day, that is, twelve 
o'clock at noon, is the true meaning. 
We incline, therefore, to the opinion 
of those, who understand the histo- 
rian to say, that before Caesar com- 
menced his pursuit of Pompe vy, there 
occurred a prodigy — hat the moon 
was visible at the sixth hour; that Is, 
when the sun was on the meridian. 
And if the calculation of the age of 
the moon by Dr. Jarvis is correct, 
and we admit that it is, this lumina- 
ry on the day afier the retreat of 
Pompey at twelve o’clock, would be 


above the horizon in the east: and 


* Georg. IIT, 156 t Hist. IIT, 23. 
¢ De Divinat. I, 43. § Lib. XXII, 1 
Vo. V. 69 


if the state of the atmosphere was 
favorable, might be seen. This 
seems to us the most obvious inter- 
pretation of the passage under con- 
sideration. There is here no vio- 
lence done to the language. So 
far, therefore, as any astronomical 
argument is concerned, the expedi- 
tion of Cesar into Spain might have 
been, where it is commonly placed, 
in the first year of his reformed cal- 
endar; at least, we have yet seen 
no ** demonstration”’ to the contrary. 
That this Spanish war was in the 
first Julian year, is the decision of 
Calvisius, Petavius and Archbishop 
| ssher. 

According to Dr. Jarvis, the cru- 
cifixion occurred in the 28th year of 
our era. In his view it is impor- 
tant, that the Paschal full moon, as 
it is called, should have been in this 
year, on the day before the Sabbath, 
as time was reckoned by the Jews. 
Here he brings to his aid Victorius, 
or Victorinus, of Aquitaine,a French 
mathematician, who in the fifth cen- 
tury contrived a * Paschal cycle” for 
the computation of Easter. This 
cycle, Dr. Jarvis informs us, was 
“solemnly adopted by the fourth 
council of Orange” [Orleans ?]. The 
author has constructed a table}! on 
the principles of Victorius, from 
which it would appear, that on the 
Ist of January, A. D. 28, the Moon’s 
Epact was 19. As the year was 
bissextile, the new moon in March 
would be the llth day, and the full 
moon the 25th. ‘This last was Thurs- 
day. Dr. Jarvis supposes it to be 
‘plain, that when Victorius, and 
consequently all the other ancient 
writers whose testimony agrees with 
his, spoke of the passion of our 
Lord as commencing on Thursday 
the twenty-fifth of March, they 
meant only that it began on that day, 
and was consummated by his cruci- 
fixion on Friday.” The resurrec- 
tion was the first day of the suc- 
ceeding week. All this might be 
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admitted as correct, if the truth of 
the data is allowed; that is, the ac- 
count so far is consistent with itself. 
But Dr. Jarvis* introduces another 
calculation, which he ascribes to the 
* younger Bianchini,” according to 
which the new moon in March, A. D. 
28, was on the |4th of that month. 
He quotes this author as saying,— 
* According to the mean motions, 
the Paschal new moon took place at 
Paris in the year 28 of the common 
Christian era, on the 14th of March, 
42m. 38sec. post meridiem, but at 
Jerusalem 3h. 17m. 10sec. P. M. 
Wherefore the 14th day of the Pas- 
chal moon began on Friday the 26th 
of March, at 3 o’clock, P. M., while 
the Lord Christ expired upon the 
cross.” He adds, * By the golden 
numbers according to the Paschal 
evcle of the council of Nice, the 
lunations perfectly agree with the 
astronomical computations to which 
Bianchini refers ;” a result which he 
has no doubt will be as “ satisfacto- 
ry” to his readers as to himself. 
Here we are ata stand. Accor- 
ding to Victorius, if the Paschal new 
moon in March, A. D. 28, was on 
the llth day, the Paschal full moon 
would be on the 25th. This is ac- 
cording to the ordinary lunar pro- 
gress. But by the calculation of 
Bianchini, of which Dr. Jarvis ap- 
proves, the Paschal new moon was 
on the 14th of that month, and the 
Paschal full moon on the 26th, after 
an interval of only twelve days. 
Now as we see no good reason to 
doubt, that the interval between new 
and full moon in A. D. 28, was the 
same as in other years, and are fully 
convinced that 14 added to 14 is 28, 
and not 26, the two computations 
can not stand together. If that of 
Bianchini is allowed, it subverts that 
of Victorius; if that of Victorius is 
allowed, it subverts that of Bianchini. 
The computation of the latter, in- 
deed, can not even stand alone. If 
the new moon was on the I4th of 


* Page 433. 


the month, the full moon could not 
be on the 26th without a miracle; 
and it could not be later than the 
26th, without the entire demolition 
of Dr. Jarvis’s theory. Here per. 
haps the question may be asked, on 
what day, leaving Victorius and Bi. 
anchini entirely out of view, did the 
full moon occur in March, A. D. 28? 
The full moon for that month and 
year, calculated by the best tables 
now used, was the 29th day at about 
6 o’clock in the morning, Paris time, 
At Jerusalem it was not far from 
two hours and thirty-four minutes 
later. If the crucifixion, therefore, 
took place on the day of the full 
moon, proceeding on the supposition, 
as we understand Dr. Jarvis to do, 
that the Jews reckoned their new 
and full moons as we reckon them, 
and that the Jewish weeks have 
been regularly continued in the 
Christian church, we must believe 
that this event occurred on Monday ; 
the crucifixion on Easter Monday! 
which is entirely inconsistent with 
the narratives of the evangelists. 
We honestly confess, that we find a 
difficulty here in Dr. Jarvis’s sys 
tem, which we are unable to sur- 
mount. He informs us, however, 
that “several lay gentlemen in the 
United States, of distinguished abil- 
ities and learning, have spontaneous- 
ly offered to him their thanks. One 
of them, a lawyer of eminence, has 
taken the pains to examine every 
authority, to verify every calcula- 
tion, and to weigh every argument: 
and he has risen from the study with 
so full a conviction of its accuracy, 
that he declares it amounts to a de- 
monstration.”+ It would be to usa 
high gratification to see tbe calcula- 
tions of this learned lawyer, and to 
be made acquainted with the pro- 
cess by which he reconciles the 
statements of the author respecting 
the full moon in question, with each 
other, with the real time of that lu- 
nar opposition, and the whole with 


1 Pref. to Sermon, p. 5. 
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what we read in the four Evangel- 
ists. 

It is a matter of some curiosity to 
notice the grounds on which Dr. 
Jarvis has apparently proceeded in 
his chronological investigations. He 
supposes it clear from the testimony 
of the ancients, that Christ was cru- 
cified in the consulship of the two 
Gemini. He computes that the full 
moon in March, A. D. 28, was on 
Friday the 26th day. Hence the 
consulship of the two Gemini must 
be brought into this same year. But 
for this purpose it became necessary 
to put all the consulships, as far 
back as that of Cicero, one year 
earlier. ‘This led to the attempts to 
prove, that the Emperor Augustus 
died in A. D. 13, and that Cesar’s 
expedition into Spain was in the 
year of confusion. Much of all this, 
in our apprehension, is labor thrown 
away. If Christ was crucified in 
the consulship of the two Gemini, 
whether this was in A. D. 28 or in 
A. D. 29, is a question of no mo- 
ment. In either case the represen- 
tation of the Evangelists, as under- 
stood by Dr. Jarvis himself, can not 
be true. Or if the Evangelists are 
correct in their story, then the cru- 
cifixion was not in the consulship 
of the two Gemini. Here is our 
great difficulty with Dr. Jarvis’s 
chronology, and to this we wish him 
to turn his attention. 

Dr. Jarvis supposes, that the chief 
merit of his book “consists in the 
discovery of the lost consulship.”* 
To some of our readers, the subject 
of this lost consulship may be new ; 
and they may be disposed to ask,— 
where and how it was lost, and 
where and how it was found? Our 
limits will allow us to furnish only 
the leading circumstances connected 
with this loss and discovery. As 
Bianchini ** demonstrated” that Ce- 
sar’s expedition into Spain was in the 
year of confusion, the consulships 
of several years were carried one 


* Pref. to Sermon, p. 11. 


year back. This movement would 
of course produce somewhere in 
the old consular chain, a break; 
which according to this author oe- 
curred in the last year of the reign 
of the Emperor Caligula. The 
names of the consuls of this year, 
he concluded, had been “ effaced 
from the public Fasti.”” This year 
was the 4lst of our era; and as in 
the list of consuls, there was here a 
blank, there was a consulship Jost. 
Dr. Jarvis, however, pronounces the 
supposition of an erasure of names 
from the public records, “a most 
untenable hypothesis.” He says 
that in this Bianchini * violated the 
truth of history, making the reign of 
Caligula one year longer than it 
was.”’+ We think ourselves under 
no obligation to defend Bianchini in 
this matter, and leave him under 
the rather severe censure of his 
successor in this line of inquiry. 
Our only object has been to show 
how according to this writer, as we 
learn from Dr. Jarvis, a consulship 
was lost. 

As Dr. Jarvis has placed the con- 
sulship of Cicero in the year of 
Rome 690, the expedition of Julius 
Cesar into Spain in the year 46 be- 
fore the Christian era, the death of 
Augustus in A. D. 13, and the con- 
sulship of the two Gemini in A. D. 
28, the consular series as it is usu- 
ally represented, is necessarily brou- 
ken by him, as before by Bianchini. 
The rupture, however, has taken 
place, not in the reign of Caligula, but 
in A. D. 160, in the reign of the first 
of the Antonines. Here, then, ac- 
cording to Dr. Jarvis, is a lost con- 
sulship. ‘The next thing is to find 
it. For this purpose he enters upon 
a critical examination of the lists of 
consuls as given by Cassiodorus, 
Victorius, Idatius, and in the Chron- 
icon Paschale, from A. D. 28, to 
A. D. 238, the year in which Cen- 
sorinus wrote his book de Die Natali. 
The list of Victorius he decides to 
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be right in the number of consul- 
ships, and the others he so corrects 
as to correspond to it. ‘The reigns 
of the several emperors in this pe- 
riod pass also through the ordeal of 
a critical investigation, and are com- 
pared with the amended list of con- 
suls. In the whole of this process, 
in adding, curtailing and adjusting, 
the reader will see evidence of much 
labor and not a little ingenuity. 
The result of the whole is, that the 
lost consulship in the opinion of the 
author, is shown to exist in the reign 
of Antoninus Pius. It seems like a 
fortunate circumstance that this con- 
Among the 
Roman Emperors, says Dr. Jarvis, 


sulship occurs here. 


Antoninus Pius is * one of those of 
whom least is known.” He adds, 
‘*nothing can be more jejune than 
the life of this emperor by Julius 
Cuapitolinus.”* There are not ma- 
terials, therefore, to create much 
discussion, and little to occasion 
trouble ; and the lost consulship, as 
a deduction from the whole inquiry, 
is soon found. The names which 
fill the blank, are those furnished 
by Cassiodorus, Anfoninus Pius 
Imp. Aug. V, and M. Atlius Au- 
relius Cesar III. 

There is one difficulty only re- 
maining, and that is to reconcile the 
dates thus found, with the statements 
of Censorinus. [To accomplish this, 
Dr. Jarvis evidently considers an 


easy iask. Censorinus informs us, 


that he wrote in the 99Ist year of 


Rome ;—that is, in the 238th of the 
Christian era. Afterwards the same 
author has occasion to say, ‘a hun- 
' », the Emperor Anto- 
ninus Pius the second time, and 


dred years ay 
Bruttius Praesens being consuls.”’t 
Understanding this as a hundred 
complete years, Dr. Jarvis places 
the consulships referred to in A. D. 
138. ‘This is one year farther back 
than we find them, according to the 


" P. 33 

t Abhine annos centum, Im pe ratore 
Antonino Pio II, et Bruttio Presente 
Coss.— Cap XXL. 


common chronology. As this is in 
accordance with his scheme, as we 
have before seen, of removing back 
the consulships one year, Censorinus 
appears to confirm the whole ar. 
rangement. 
believe, that he did not mean here 


But there is reason to 


to say, that a full century had inter. 
vened between the consulships men. 
tioned and the year in which he was 
writing. His language in this place 


is popular. He explains himself 


na : 
nat it 


| 
afierwards, where he says, tl 6 it 
is plain that the year now In pro- 
gress is the Aundredth’t from that 
same time. ‘This brings the consul- 
ships above mentioned in A. D. 139; 
and here they are placed by Calvi- 
Archbishop 


Ussher, and every other authority 


sius, Petavius, Pagi, 
we have consulted. Dr. Jarvis him- 
self says, that Censorinus asserts, 
that the “ great Egy ptian Canicular 
year began on the 2lst of July, in 
the year when Antoninus Pius IL. and 
Bruttius Praesens were consuls, and 
that the year in which he wrote was 
the hundredti/ from that time.” if 
this is so, all the dates from the 
time of Censorinus to the consulship 
of Cicero, return to their former 
positions. On this hypothesis, which 
we suppose to be the true one, there 
is no consulship lost, and of course 
none to be found. 

Dr. Jarvis appears to be surprised, 
that we should express any doubts, 
as to the soundness of his chrono- 
logical positions. That the New 
Englander, he says, should “at- 
tack a work purely historical, in 
tended to clear away the difficulties 
of Ancient Chronology, abstaining 
carefully from all language which 
could possibly offend, and offered to 
every student of history with the 
expectation of receiving his grateful 
thanks, was what the writer did not 
expect.” But Dr. Jarvis very prop- 
erly has not hesitated to dissent from 
the most distinguished scholars, who 

t Scire etiam licet—nunc agi vertentem 


annum centesimum.—lIbid. 
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have preceded him in chronological 
inquiries, as often as he has thought 
their opinions erroneous ; and why 
should he take it amiss, if those who 
fail to be satisfied with all his own 
conclusions, should respecttully ex- 
press their doubts, in the hope of fur- 
ther elucidations ? ‘That he should 
indulge the expectation of “ grate- 
from his readers 
but that it should 
not have occurred to him, that like 


his predecessors in chronological in- 


ful thanks” was 


natural and right; 


vestigations, he might possibly make 
mistakes; and that there might be 


those, who honestly would not at 


once adopt all his views even if 


right, is a matter of some wonder. 


In our simplicity we supposed that 


the suggestion of a few difficulties 


we had met with in his work, thus 
giving him an opportunity to throw 
new light on the more obscure parts 
of it, could not possibly be the sub- 
If he carefully 


abstained ** from all language which 


ject of complaint. 


could possibly offend,” so did we. 


As we are thought by Dr. Jarvis to 
have failed in this respect,—we can 
only express our regret, that the of- 
fensive expressions have not been 
pointed out, so that we could make 
a full acknowledgment of our fault. 

In respect to the publication of 
works, in which novel speculations 
are have al- 
ways admired the temper and con- 


brought to view, we 
duct of Cicero, who in attempting 
to introduce the Grecian philosophy 
to the notice of his countrymen, de- 
clares boldly, “* so far are we from 
being unwilling that any thing should 
be written against us, that it is what 
we very greatly 78 He 
knew, that discussion is one of the 
most direct modes of eliciting truth, 
and was confident, that it would 
promote rather than check the pro- 
gress of his favorite doctrines. We 
supposed, that Dr. Jarvis might have 
something of this feeling. We had 


desire. 





*Tantum abest, ut scribi contra nos 
nolimus, utid etiam maxime oplemus.— 
Tuscul. Quest. II, 2. 
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some knowledge of his literary zeal, 
and had heard of his praiseworthy 
etlorts to procure the 
ties for the 
" 


ie had in hand, 


authori- 


best 


important work which 
On the appearance 
of his Chronological Introduction, 
much 
but we met with some things which 


We looked 


into various peri dicals of the coun- 


we perused it with interest 5 


we thought erroneous. 


try, but found nothing respecting 
this work but very meagre notices. 
In this state of things, we concluded, 
that it 
with the duties of an “old friend,” 


would not be inconsistent 
to publish a few such comments as 
thinking that a 
criticism would be more 
the author, 
than the silence which prevailed. 
We have felt it necessary to make 


had occurred to us; 
little fair 


acceptable to learned 


this statement as introductory toa 
brief notice of one or two passages 
in the Preface to the sermon. Dr. 
Jarvis asks emphatically, what ob- 


ject there could be in * disparaging” 


his work? ‘* What could it be, but 
to prevent the readers of the New 
Englander from buying and making 
it their study ?” When we wrote 
the original notice, we did not know, 
nor do we now know except as may 
be inferred from the language just 
quoted, that a single copy of the 
Chronological Introduction remained 
Why should we wish to 
prevent the book’s being studied ? 
Why should we “ attack” the author 
We do not 
recollect meeting with an opinion in 
the book, which might not be holden 
unqualifiedly by a Congregationalist, 
without coming in conflict with any 
thing either in the Cambridge or in 
the Saybrook Platform. ‘The Pre- 
face to the sermon, to our regret, 
seemed to make it necessary to con- 
tinue our remarks on the work. 
Our opinions on several additional 
points have now been expressed 
with plainness, but with a full con- 
viction of our liability to error. 
With respect to all which we have 
said, we adopt the language of the 


on sale. 


as a “churchman?” 
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great Roman orator, which he uses 
in connection with the passage re- 
ferred to above. ‘ We are prepa- 
red to refute, without any undue at- 
tachment to our own opinions, and 
to be refuted, without anger.””* 

As to the topics which Dr. Jarvis 
has introduced into the Preface to 


his sermon, which are treated of 


neither in his volume nor in our re- 
W heth- 


er the Puritan ancestors of the re- 


view, we have little to say. 


viewer, or the Puritan ancestors of 
Dr. Jarvis, had any thing to do with 
the beheading of Charles I, the Earl 
of Strafford or Archbishop Laud, 
we are ignorant. The Puritans as 
a body, however, undoubtedly ap- 
proved of those executions. But 
their crime, if it was one, was their 
own :—it weighs not at all on our 
conscience. Besides, if the present 
Congregationalists of New England 
are chargeable with all the faults of 
the Puritans of Old England, in the 
times of Charles I. and Oliver Crom- 
well, simply from the fact that they 
maintain in general the same prin- 
ciples of religious faith; the Epis- 
copalians of the United States, by 
the same rule of judging, are charge- 
able with the faults of the royal and 
high-church party of the same tur- 
bulent period. But if we were to 
say, or to insinuate, that American 
Episcopalians have inherited all the 
principles, or that they approve of 
all the conduct, of *“* the bulwark of 
Catholic Episcopacy, Archbishop 
Laud,” even Dr. Jarvis, as we sup- 
pose, would be among the first to 
exclaim against such injustice. But 
however this may be, there are sure- 
ly some topics so remote from any 
thing in dispute between the cava- 
liers and the roundheads, that we 
may judge of them without fearing, 
lest our opinions should be influen- 
ced by the party quarrels in Eng- 
land during the seventeenth century. 
Among these exempt topics, we are 


* “Et refellere sine pertinacia, et re- 
felli sine iracundia parati sumus.”’ 
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inclined te place the questions re. 
specting the true year of the death 
of Augustus, the year of Cwsar’s 
expedition into Spain, the true time 
of full moon in March, A. D. 28. 
and the discovery of the lost con- 
sulship. We much doubt, whether 
any one of these questions ever 
same before the Privy Council in 
the time of Charles I, was acted on 
in Convocation during the Primacy 
of Laud, was debated in the Long 
Parliament, or came under the sol- 
emn consideration of the Assembly 
of Divines at Westminster. We de- 
cline, therefore, entering on any 
controversy respecting the Puritans, 
as not at all connected with the main 
subjects in agitation, and altogether 
extraneous and inappropriate, 

But, it seems that the reviewer 
has before * attempted, by confident 
denial, to overpower the testimony 
of historic truth.”+ That is, he has 
ventured, once in his life, to deny 
a statement in Dr. Peters’s History 
of Connecticut. The part of this 
so-called history alluded to, is that 
which contains the story about Thom- 
as Gregson. It is rather long for 
insertion, yet as many of our read- 
ers may never have seen it, and to 
have the whole before their eyes 
may enable them to come to a more 
satisfactory conclusion on the seve- 
ral points of the case, it is here giv- 
en entire. 

“ An English gentleman,” says Peters, 
* ofthe name of Grigson ,coming in histrav- 
els to New Haven, about the year 1644, 
was greatly pleased with its" pleasant situ- 
ation; and after purchasing a larg settle- 
ment, sent to London for his wife and fam- 
ily. But before their arrival, be found 
that a charming situation, without the 
blessing of civil and religious liberty, 
would not render him and his family 
happy: he resolved therefore to quit the 
country, and return to England, as soon 
as his family should arrive, and accord- 
ingly advertised his property for sale; 
when lo! agreeable to one of the Blue 
Laws, no one would buy, because he had 
not, and could not, obtain liberty of the 


*ref. to Serm., p. 12. 
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select-men to sell it. The patriotic virtue 
of the select-men thus becoming an in- 
surmountable bar to the sale of his New 
Haven estate, Mr. Grigsor made his will, 
and bequeathed part of his lands towards 
the support of an Epis opal clergyman, 
who should reside in that town, and the 
residue to his own heirs. Having deposit- 
ed his willin the hands ofa friend, he set 
sail with his family for England, but died 
on the passage This friend proved the 
will, and had it ree orded, but died also 
soon after. The record was dexterously 
concealed by glueing two leaves together ; 
and, after some years, the select-men sold 
the whole « state to pay taxes; though the 
rentof Mr. Grigson's house alone, in one 
year, would pay the taxes for ten. Some 
persons, hardy enough to exclaim against 
this glaring injustice, were soon silenced, 
and expelled the town. In 1750, an Epis- 
copal clergyman was settled in New Ha- 
ven; and having been informed of Mr.Grig- 
son's will, applied to the town clerk for a 
copy, who told him, there was no such 
will on record, and withal refused him 
the liberty of sear hing In 17628 P ter 
Harrison, Esq., from Nottinghamshire, in 
England, the king's collector of New 
Haven, claimed his right of searching 


public records; and being a stranger, and 


not supposed to have any knowledge of 


Grigson's will, obtained his demand. The 
alphabet contained Grigson’s name, and re- 
ferred to a page, which was not to be found 
in the book. Mr. Harrison at first sup- 
posed it to have been torn out; but on 


closer examination, discovered one leaf 


much thicker than the others He puta 
corner of the thick leaf in his mouth, and 
soon found that it was composed of two 
leaves, which with much diffi ulty hav- 
ing separated, he found Grigson’s will! 


To make sure work, he took a copy of 


it himself, and then called the clerk to 
draw and attest another, which was done. 
Thus furnished, Mr. Harrison instantly 
applied to the select-men, and demanded 
asurrender of the land, which belonged 
to the church, but which they as prompt- 
ly refused ; whereupon Mr. Harrison took 
out writs of ejectment against the pos- 
sessors As might be expected, Mr. Har- 
rison, from a good man, became in ten 
days the worst man in the world; but, 
being a generous and brave Englishman, 
he valued not their clamors and curses, 
though they terrified the gentlemen of the 
law. Harrison was obliged to be his own 
lawyer,and boldly declared he ¢ xpected to 
lose his cause in New England; but after 
that, he would appeal, and try it at his 
own expense in Old England, where jus- 
tice reigned. The good people, knowing 
Harrison did not get his bread by their 
votes, and that they could not baffle bim, 
resigned the lands to the church, on that 
gentleman's own terms.”’ 


Now this whole story so circum- 
stantially told, is in all its essential 
parts, notoriously untrue. ‘Thomas 
Gregson did not come to New Ha- 
ven as a mere traveler, but was one 
of the company of Governor Eaton 
and the Rev. John Davenport, which 
arrived in America in 1637. He 
was among the first planters of New 
Haven in 1638, and was very early 
elected a magistrate of the colony. 
He was held in such estimation, that 
in 1643 he was appointed with Gov. 
Eaton, to act as a commissioner in 
forming a union of the New Eng- 
land colonies. It is well known, 
that the first colonists of New Ha- 
ven were all thorough-going Puri- 
tans. ‘They were of the stamp of 
their pastor John Davenport, who 
has been justly styled Puritanorum 
puritanissimus. ‘Thomas Gregson 
did not leave New Haven in disgust ; 
but was sent to England with a com- 
mission to procure a charter for the 
colony from the * Parliament.” If 
he had been disposed to sell his 
property, of which fact there is no 
evidence, he could not have been 
interfered with by the selectmen, as 
there were no such functionaries in 
the colony. He left his family in 
New Haven, where they appear to 
have been with him from the first. 
That such a man under such cir- 
cumstances, who had come to Amer- 
ica to escape from Episcopacy, 
should bequeath * part of his land 
towards the support of an Episcopal 
clergyman,” is so outrageously im- 
probable, that to give such a story 
credit on the unsupported declara- 
tion of Dr. Peters, would be in vio- 
lation of every principle of rational 
belief. We may approximate to the 
real character of this part of the 
narrative, by imagining a report put 
in circulation, that Dr. Jarvis him- 
self had left a portion of his estate 
for the support of a Congregational 
minister. Manifestly and even lu- 
dicrously false as, on the first blush, 
such a rumor would be, it would 


hardly equal in improbability the 
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story which Peters has published re- 
Greg- 
* Fle gave all 
his property to his wife Jang, to be 
2 


specting ‘Thomas Gregson. 


son was lost at sea. 


disposed of at her discretion. 
From 1647 when Gregson died, to 
1737, though frequent mention is 
made in the public records in New 
Haven of the Gregson estate, there 
is no allusion whatever to any dona- 
tion to the Episcopal church. No 
record of any such will as that men- 
tioned by Peters was ever made, 
and of course the leaves of the rec- 
ord containing it could not have been 
“glued” together. So much for 
Dr. Peters’s story respecting Thom- 
as Gregson’s will. In every impor- 
tant particular,—that is, in every 
particular relating to the object 
which Peters could have had in tell- 
ing it, the story is essentially false ; 
the author must have known it to 
be false ; and it would be difficult 
for the most enlarged charity, even 
that of Dr. Jarvis, as displayed in 
the Preface to his sermon, not to 
admit, that most of it was fabricated 
for the purpose of deceiving. But 
justice should be done the author. 
lt ought to be stated in his defense, 
that this story, false and scandalous 
as it is in so many respects, has 
more foundation in fact, than some 
other stories in his’ book. lt is 
true, that there was such a man as 
Thomas Gregson in New Haven; 
it is true that he sailed for England, 
and that he died on the passage. 
But Dr. Jarvis speaks of the 
* deed of the Gregson estate of New 
Haven to the Church of England,” 
and says that it ** was long conceal- 
ed by glueing together the leaves of 
the record-book which contained it,” 
—and adds, “the History of Con- 
necticut, attributed to Dr. Samuel 
Peters, which mentions this fact, is 


* Rev. A. B. Chapin’s “ Puritanism not 
genuine Protestantism,” p.147. Mr. Cha- 
pin has had access to “ authentic manu- 
script documents nuw in existence,’ and 
has published facts respecting the Greg- 
son property not before generally known. 


reviled by the Puritans under the 
name of the ‘ lying history.’” Iris 
a matier of some surprise, that Dr, 
Jarvis should not have informed 
himself a little more carefully of 
the actual circumstances of this 
Gregson affair. Dr. Peters says 
nothing about the Gregson “* deed :” 
his story is about the Gregson “* will,” 
The ** deed” was given by William 
Gregson, a great grandson of Thom. 
as Gregson, about ninety years afier 
the death of his ancestor. ‘* On the 
26th of March, 1736, William Greg. 
son made a deed of gift of the prop- 
erty to the Rev. Jonathan Arnold, 
the missionary at New Haven, and 
his successors in office, in trust for 
a church and parsonage in_ that 
town.”’t Here is the first ground 
of claim of the Episcopal church. 
This deed was put on record, and 
from its nature must have beena 
matter of general notoriety. In 
1768, according to Peters, search 
was made for the “ will” of ‘Thomas 
Gregson, by “ Peter Harrison, the 
King’s collector of the port of New 
Haven.” It was more to the pur- 
pose of Peters to have his story con- 
fined to the will. It is probable 
that he really had in his mind Will- 
iam Gregson’s deed. 

Here it is pertinent to the case to 
inquire, who in 1768 was town clerk 
of New Haven, and had charge of 
the records? It was Samuel Bishop. 
This gentlem n died in 1803, at an 
advanced age. Many of the cit- 
zens of New Haven now living, well 
remember him. Others, who are 
too young to have known any thing 
of him personally, may have read 
on his monument, that he was “town 
clerk of New Haven fifty-four years, 
its representative at fifty-four ses- 
sions of the General Assembly, 
Judge of the County and Probate 
Courts, and died Mayor of the city 
of New Haven, and Collector of the 
port.” To this it may be added, 
that for forty-three years he was a 


t Chapin’s Puritanism, etc., p. 148. 
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deacon in one of the Congregational 
churches. No with safety to 
his own reputation, while Samuel 
Bishop lived, could question his in- 
Yet, it 
is understood, that he always spoke 


one 


tegrity or doubt his word. 


of the story of the “ glueing,” as 
utterly groundless ; and his testimo- 
ny, though in his own favor, will be 
rejected by no one, who considers 
that it is really opposed by nothing 
but a random narrative of Dr. Peters, 
an unprincipled renegade, whose sole 
business it was for years to revile his 
country, and particularly his native 
state. record of the 
deed can be produced. lt , 
seen by any one who will call at 
the town clerk’s office in New Ha- 
ven. 
containing 
gether, and that they separa- 
ted “with much difficulty.” Now 
if he referred to the deed, as is com- 
monly s ipposed, some marks of the 
glue and of the violence used in 
separating the leaves ought to re- 
main. But these leaves show noth- 
ing of the kind. They have been 
often closely examined ; 


Besides, the 


may be 


Peters says, that the leaves 


the will, were glued to- 


were 


have been 
held to the brightest licht of the sun; 


been viewed 


have through glasses 


of different magnifying p@wers ; and 
this by those who did, as well as by 


those who did not, expect to find 
traces of some viscid or adhesive 
matter. @et no one, so far as-we 


have ever heard, has pretended to 
have any 
Mr. Chapin makes no mention of 


made such discovery. 


this ** glueing.’ which he ought to 
have done, and without doubt would 
have done, had he found proof of its 
existence. 

It is undoubtedly in the recollec- 
tion of some of our readers, that in 
a neighboring state a few years ago, 
a man was put upon his trial for 
murder, was convicted of the crime 
Before 
execution, however, the individual, 
who it was claimed had been mur- 
dered, appeared, breathing, moving 
and speaking; and exhibiting all 

Vou. V. 70 


and sentenced to be hung. 
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the other indications of real life. 
This was sufficient to set aside all 
the testimony which had been given ; 
and the condemned man was saved 
from the gallows. If A is ac- 
cused of cutting off B’s ears, and 
B’s ears are found on inquiry to be 
still on his head with no traces of 
violence, however strong the testi- 
mony may have been to the fact,— 
what becomes of the charge? So 
in the present case; the charge is, 
that the 
have been glued together so as to 
be separated with difficulty. The 


leaves, the cor- 


leaves of a_ record-book 


book containing the 
pus delicti, is produced ; and no 
mark of the treatment alledged is 
What 
quence ? Clearly that the charge 
is without foundation. 

But Dr. “In my 
younger days, the fact in question 


[the clueing of the leaves], was of- 


discoverable. is the conse- 


says Jarvis, 


ten stated to me by the aged mem- 
bers of the church in New Haven 
on their own knowledge, very much 
as it is represented in the so-called 
lying history.” 
But 


collection is correct, did 


Undoubtedly this 
was So. Dr. Jarvis, if his re- 
not have 
this testimony in its full and genuine 
form. As we have always heard 
the statement, till within a few years, 
it was, that there were individuals 
in N 
been 
fact of the glueing of the leaves, but 
who were acquainted with all the 
circumstances of the case as narra- 
ted by Dr. Peters. ‘Thus in a Pre- 
face to the edition of his History 
published in New Haven in 1829, 
it is said, ** It [the History ] certain- 
ly contains some facts, such as the 
history of Gregson’s will and some 
others, which can not be gainsaid, 
as they have happened within the 
recollection of many persons now 
That is, there were in 
1829 many persons living in New 
Haven within whose recollection it 


Haven, not merely who had 
rsonally acquainted with the 


living. 


happered,—a recollection, it should 
be kept in mind, extending through 
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one hundred and eighty-five years, 
that Thomas Gregson made a will 
soon after 1644, in which he gave 
land for the use of an Episcopal 
church in New Haven, which will 
he left with a friend, when there is 
no record evidence that such a will 
was ever made or left;—that he 
was induced to make this will by 
the tyrannical conduct of the select- 
men of New Haven, when there is 
the best historical proof, that there 
were no selectmen in the colony; 
that this will was found in 1768, and 
the property resigned to the church, 
when there is no record that any 
such will ever was found, or that 
the property is, or ever was, held 
by the church under such will. 
This ts truly marvelous. And what 
adds greatly to the wonder is, that 
when the leaves containing this 
will or deed, had, by some Congre- 
gational or Demoniaca! agency, been 
so glued together, that they could 
not be separated without much dif: 
ficulty, the good fortune of the 
church was in the ascendant; the 
leaves of the record were rent asun- 
der, yet with such superhuman skill, 
that not a trace of the glue, or any 
fracture of the paper, could ever be 
discovered. Dr. Jarvis’s extensive 


ecclesiastical reading must have fur. 
nished him, especially in the depart. 
ment of monkish legends, with many 
similar cases. [le will undoubtedly 
here mark the close parallelism ; as 
the story of Gregson’s will, or deed, 
is probably destined to hold a prom- 
inent place in his great work, 
Whether the generation in New 
Haven laboring under the disease 
of a long memory has died out, we 
are not ceriain; there are still not 
improbably, to adopt the language of 
physicians, a few * sporadic cases.” 

We have before said, that we 
were unable to discern the intimate 
connection between the History of 
Connecticut by Dr. Peters, and the 
Chronological Introduction of Dr. 
‘There are other things like. 
wise in the Preface to his sermon, 
the relevancy of which to his work, 
or to any portion of our review, is 
still unrevealed to our sight. It is 


Jarvis. 


to be presumed, however, that it 
was not his object in publishing this 
Preface, to furnish the literary com. 
munity with a specimen of the high- 
est efforts of his ability in historical 
criticism, or of the extent of his sa- 
gacity in discovering the motives of 
human conduct. 
. 7. 


— 
woe Lyylraton. 
CHIRONOMIA. 


Ir is a striking illustration of the 
nice imagination of the ancient 
Greeks, that when they would speak 
of the comprehensive art of oratory, 
they designated it by the single word 
ZEoovouie 
the accomplished orator’s hand, a 
power and meaning which we too 
seldom appreciate, they seized upon 
this leading organ of speech tu ex- 
press the whole art of effective pub- 
lic speaking, drawing along in its 
train of course the action of all oth- 
er bodily organs whose movements 
are in any way connecied with the 


Seeing in the action of 


utterance of thought. Under this 
title therefore, while our remarks 
will be illustrated to a considerable 
extent from the sphere of the pul- 
pit, we propose to advance some 
considerations in respect to the out- 
ward power and graces of the orator. 

There are three things required 
in the preacher, if he is to make 
the Gospel in his hands manifestly 
what it declares itself to be, the 
power of God and the wisdom of 
These things 
are, first, the truth clearly conceived 
and harmoniously adjusted in his 


God unte salvation. 
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own mind; secondly, a proper im- 
pression of the great value of this 
truth ; and finally, the ability to com- 
municate the truth to his hearers by 
means of those faculties and organs 
of the body by which we are enabled 
to hold intercourse with others. And 
just as the preacher has these qual- 
ifications in greater or less strength 
and perfection, will he make the 
Gospel in his hands more or less uni- 
formly the instrument of salvation 
to his fellow men. ‘The convic- 
tion of this on the part of most 
intelligent persons, is what requires 
our religious eachers to spend years 
in colleges and theological semina- 
ries, and forbids them to think that 
they can handle the instruments of 
grace with as little previous study 
as they do the implements of agri- 
culture or merchandise. It has been 
thought to some extent, that men 
might step from mending nets in 
the fisher-boat, and cateh men for 
the kingdom in the same rough way 
as they would the scaly inhabitants 
of the waters ; and apostolic prece- 
dent has not unfrequently been al- 
ledged in justification of this notion. 
But latierly, at least, men have come 
to peruse another chapter of early 
apostolic history, wherein they find 
that those fishermen of the time of 
Christ were not divinely commis- 
sioned as the heralds of salvation, 
until after they had received the mi- 
raculous powers of the day of Pen- 
tecost. 
man therefore can substantiate his 


When any modern fisher- 


claim to the spiritual endowments 
of Peter or Paul as well as to their 
trade, we will allow him to go from 
net-mending or tent-making into the 
pulpit. Until he can do that, out 
sense of the dignity and difficulty) 
of the ministerial work authorizes 
us to require, that the prospective oc-} 
cupant of the sacred desk shall pre- 
pare himself for his work by the dis-} 
cipline of a protracted course of 
study. 

This demand of previous and pro- 
longed study on the part of the 
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preacher, respects chiefly however, 
what we have termed the first re- 
quisite of the profession or business 
in which he is engaged, namely, the 
clear conception and harmonious 
adjustment of the truth in his own 
mind. He who is to stand up as an 
instructor of others in regard to the 
truth revealed in the word of God, 
needs more than simply to know 
that salvation is secured through 
faith in Christ. He who is to come 
in contact with the depravity of the 
unrenewed heart, and who, of ne- 
cessity, will be compelled to vindi- 
cate the ways of God against all the 
charges of man’s multiform iniquity, 
he who is to hunt down every false 
notion and doctrine, and drag it out 
from its den of darkness and sin in- 
to the daylight of truth, must be in 
no inconsiderable degree familiar 
with the prominent facts of man’s 
nature, and familiar in no inconsid- 
erable degree with the relations of 
the gospel to all that pertains to man 
as an intellectual and a moral being. 
He needs the discipline of pros 
tracted study in order that he may 
go forth to encounter the hosts 
of error, and be able to wield the 
weapons of truth with skill and 
efficacy. ; 

But if such a preparatory train- 
ing and discipline is requisite, no 
less so Is a proper impression, abi- 
ding in the mind of the preacher, of 
the great value of the truth which it 
And by 
this is meant, not merely that intel- 
lectual impression of its value, which 
every one of respectable under- 
standing must have, to some extent, 
and which he who bends his mind 
continuously to the investigation of 
divine truth must have in a far great- 
er degree ; but that impression, deep- 
er still than these and more vivid, 
which comes as the result of the 
practical experience in his own heart 
of the worth of that truth. — It is not 
enough for him who is to take his 
stand among men asa herald of sal- 
vation, that he is intellectually con- 


is his business to proclaim. 
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vinced that the truth of the Bible is 
truth of the highest value. Such a 
conviction, be it ever so well settled 
and abiding, will not equip him prop- 
erly for the work of an ambassador 
of Christ. There can be but little 
expectation that the labors of such 
a one will produce, even under a 
system of gracious influence from 
above, any general and permanent 
reformation of character. ‘There 
must be superadded to this the ex- 
perience of the heart, testifying to 
the excellence of the word of God. 
The heart must be convinced as well 
asthe head. ‘The man must be able 
to look into the well of his own liv- 
ing experience, and there discern 
the constant evidence of the value 
of that truth which God has given 
to man in the Scriptures. So long 
as this power is wanting, there will 
be of necessity a lack of power in 
all the ministrations of the man. 
His words will lack life, they will 
be mummies instead of living be- 
ings, and so will only lay hold of 
our curiosity instead of our sym- 
pathy. 

But even after that the heart has 
come into unison with the head, and 
the value of divine truth has become 
the well settled conviction of the 
one as well as of the other, there is 
an acquisition still remaining to be 
made, and a power yet to be attain- 
ed, if the pre acher would exercise 
his vocation to the best effi ef. and 
accomplish most uniformly and sue- 
cessfully the true end of his mission. 
After he has come to understand the 
truth in its various bearings, and af- 
ter he has become heartily convin- 
ced of its inestimable worth, he 
needs then the ability to tell others 
this truth, and to send it into their 
minds with the resistless power of 
his own deep convictions. ‘The well 
digested arrangement of related 
truths and doctrines, the ready in- 
sight of the laws of mental opera- 
tion. the knowledge of the intricate 
mazes of human feeling and action, 
and the assurance of the worth of 


that truth which is set forth in the 
word of God, all this does not rep. 
der the man of God ‘ thoroughly 
furnished’ for his work, as he is 
justly expected to be who comes 
forth to his fellow men in the atti- 
tude of a heaven-sent ambassador. 
There is yet needed a familiarity 
with and a command over words, 
which are vehicles of thought and 
truth. An 
though no less important, there is 





, what is less considered, 


needed a command over ceriain 
other vehicles of thought and truth, 
which God has placed at man’s 
disposal. 

Just here is a field which hitherto 
has been rarely cultivated, and 
while its culture may be carried on 
with little or no injury of other, and 
what may seem more needful stud. 
les, it promises a great accession of 
power to the preaching of the gos- 
pel. The tendency of our habits 
has been to call for close attention 
to doctrinal knowledge, and the 
possession of unquestionable piety 
on the part of the Christian ministry. 
And in our desire to secure these 
we have too much overlooked that 
element of power in the pulpit, 
which consists in the most effective 
communication and enforcement of 
well digested and strictly religious 
thought. No one can question that 
the preacher must first of all have 
something to say, and something 
worth saying, too. before it is worth 
while to consider how it shall be 
said. Thisis the foundation, which 
must be well laid if we would have 
either a strong or graceful super- 
structure. Nor can any one rea- 
sonably doubt the value, nay, the 
absolute necessity of a right temper 
of piety in the soul of him who is 
to stand up asa preacher of the 


Gospel. The single history of 


Chalmers is enough to settle this 
question to the satisfaction of all. 
For several years he preached the 


Gospel in the power of a mere in- 
tellectual conviction of its value, 
and a mere intellectual understand- 
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ing of its worth and mode of opera- 
tion. For years he thus preached, 
himself as much a stranger to the 
essence and spiritual virtue of the 
Gospel as were any of his hearers. 
And what was the resultof his preach- 
ing? Let this fact answer, that 
with all Chalmers’ learning and fire 
and lofty imagination, his audience 
diminished regularly from week to 
week, and a neighboring clergyman 
of little note used to exchange with 
him occasionally, with the benevo- 
lent purpose of aflording the con- 
gregation to which Chalmers preach- 
ed a little spiritual food! The same 
powers of mind when directed by a 
renewed heart produced a different 
effect, as all the world knows. 

But important as is learning, and 
important as is a heart filled with 
the experience of Christian truth, 
and beating with Christian love, 
these things do not make the preach- 
er of the Gospel fully equipped for 
his work. One can not consider the 
matter for a moment, hardly, with- 
out seeing enough to convince him 
of this. How many do we know, 
who to powers of mind of an ex- 
alted type add a piety whose fer- 
vency admits no question, and who 
nevertheless fail to make any great 
favorable impression upon those to 
whom they minister. Why is it 
that of two men of equal piety, but 
of unequal mental capacity and dis- 
cipline, the one of meagerest mind 
is often by common consent the 
best preacher of the Gospel ? Why 
can it be, except because the one 
compensates the deficiency in power 
of thought by the superior power 
of exhibiting and enforcing the 
thoughts which he has? Here then 
isa matter deserving consideration, 
how to give effective utterance to the 
truth. We are convinced, too, that 
there is no point where the like at- 
tention and labor will effect so ben- 
eficial a result upon our preaching 
as justhere. There is many an 
occupant of the sacred desk whose 
discourses lose all their vitality 


in the very process of delivery. 
They are still-born. The ‘ godly 
tone’ of the preacher has become 
proverbial, and justly too. In the 
attempt to give a solemnity to the 
voice, which shall correspond with 
the solemn character of divine truth, 
very many adopt a tone which is 
neither in the likeness of any thing 
in heaven or on earth or under the 
earth. [tis an uneurthly tone, nei- 
ther more nor less; atone which has 
nothing about it in sympathy with 
good taste, and which only serves to 
clothe religion with its own distaste- 
ful and forbidding character. What 
is yet worse, this tone of voice be- 
ing put on for the Sabbath or the 
time of public worship, soon comes 
to be permanent, and its croaking 
is heard in the street and the parlor, 
and on every occasion. ‘The hu- 
man voice, in its perfection, is the 
finest music which is found on 
earth, and God has given ita divine 
power to touch the sensibilities and 
move the hearts of men. We 
undo the work of God then, and 
defeat his purpose, just so far as 
we injure or misuse the vocal or- 
gans with which our Maker has 
endowed us. 

It is a great mistake moreover, 
though a very prevalent one, to sup- 
pose that the organs of speech are 
only the mouth and those which are 
contained within it, as the tongue, 
and teeth. These are no more 
truly the organs of speech than is 
the eye, or the hand. The whole 
body of man is organized for speech, 
from eyebrow to foot; and there is 
hardly an organ lying visible to our 
sight which may not be seen acting its 
part in the business of speech. This 
is a fact too much lost sight of, and 
certainly too much overlooked by 
those whose profession calls them to 
express thought and announce truth 
to assemblies of men. It is a fact 
too, of which there is a lamentable 
ignorance or disregard in almost all 
our schemes of education. We 
have generally taken up the notion 
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that the voice is the sole instrument 
of language ; and so in our schools, 
academies and colleges, little atten- 
tion is given to any thing more, as 
regards making effective and proper 
speakers, than to give a few lessons 
in respect to pauses, cadence, and 
inflection. ‘The prevalent habit also 
of the world at large in expecting 
nothing more, tends indirectly if not 
directly to repress all other language 
save that which comes through the 
voice. The consequence is that the 
boy comes to manhood less fitted in 
most cases, to stand up as a speaker 
before his fellow men, than he would 
have been had no attempt been made 
to educate his faculty of speech. 
The very process of education in 
this respect, as it is too commonly 
conducted, creates a positive discord 
among powers and faculties which 
God has fitted together in accordant 
harmony. 

If we would only see how God 
sends us forth upon the world, we 
might correct our notions in regard 
to this subject ; and having correcied 
them, oratory would hold such a 
rank with us, and be cultivated with 
some such assiduity as it was in 
the days of Cicero and the prince 
of Grecian eloquence. The little 
child ts your true model of an ora- 
tor. The child speaks all over. 
From head to foot he is all animate 
with expression; and it is an ex- 
pression W hich tells its story to those 
whom he addresses. And what is 
more, the child speaks his thoughts 
long before he can utter a single 
sentence in words. To him any 
other organ of the body is more an 
organ of speech than tongue or pal- 
ate. Every movement of the hand 
or foot, every inclination of the 
trunk, every turn of the head, in 
short, every contraction of a muscle 
in the face or in almost any part of 
the body becomes the utterance of 
athought. All is graceful too, as 
every one has noticed. There are 
no stiff and awkward attitudes, no 
rigid or uncouth postures. All is 


grace ; to express it in a word, all is 
the grace of childhood. The child 
would grow up also as he begins, 
only superadding to the organs al. 
ready in play those of vocal utter. 
ance at the proper time, were it not 
that art begins its deforming work 
upon the outer as well as inner be- 
ing, and that every thing about him 
and in the habits of society tends, 
by a systematic process, to rob him 
of his grace and power. Every 
free emotion is forbidden utterance. 
**Children should be seen and not 
heard,” is the sage maxim which is 
sought to be enforced upon the 
child from the outset. Happy the 
child if, true to his instinets, he is 
able to resist the pressure of this 
false instruction, and obey the law 
of his Maker, which is, * children 
should be seen and heard too.” But 
most commonly these natural in- 
stincts are overborne in the attempt 
to make a man of a child before he 
has reached manly years or capa- 
city. The feelings which are ever 
ready to gush out into expression, 
the busy thoughts which struggle 
for utterance, the sympathies which 
long for communion with kindred 
sympathies in others, all these are 
repressed by word and look, or the 
flow of them is regulated by the 
sluice-gate of conventional propri- 
ety. The result is, the world is 
filled with men from six to sixty. 
All are 
babies or men. And such men! 
They are very well represented, in 
theory at least, by that caricature 
which figures on the cover of Punch, 
a man’s head on the body of a ten- 
der child. Dwarfs they are apt to 
be, or rickety and distorted in vari- 
ous ways, uncouth, in fact well 
nigh shorn of all manliness. 

Such is the simple truth of the 
case. And if this were not assured 
to us by watching the common 
growth and education from child- 
hood, it would be by the observation 
of a certain comparatively few who 
have escaped such a harmful pro- 


There are no boys in it. 
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cess, or have had strength to break 
through all opposition to the course 
of nature. Happily there are such 
and ever have been; and their ex- 
ample may serve as a beacon to 
show others their position and direct 
them on the right course. It is trite 
to speak of Demosthenes perfecting 
his power of utterance by a most 
assiduous culture, or to mention the 
first of Roman orators, since every 
school boy almost has read his his- 
torv in his own words. But the en- 
tire history of the world, in regard 
to its orators, testifies thatthere was a 
power in their addresses as deliver- 
ed by them, which is not to be found 
in the same addresses as transferred 
to parchment or paper. And what 
isthis but the testimony of the wor!d’s 
historv, that over and above mere 
thought and the ability to express 
thought accurately and elegantly by 
words, there is a power of expres- 
sion, a power of vivid representa- 
tion, an ability to manifest the nicer 
shades of thought by means of other 
bodily organs than those of the 
yuice? We have it on the author- 
ity of Valerius Maximus, that “a 
great part of Demosthenes is want- 
ing, for it must be heard and not 
read.” When one was conversing 


with Eschines in commendation of 


the power of his great rival, as it 
appeared from a perusal of his 
speech, he is said to have ex- 
claimed with a generosity worthy a 
triumphant rather than a defeated 
man, ** what would you think had 
you heard him?” And how many 
have sought in vain in his reported 
speeches, for the indications of Chat- 
ham’s eloquence. The full power 
of Patrick Henry also, is lost in the 
same manner, if we may estimate 


him by the acknowledged effect of 


his speeches. The character of the 
late Dr. John M. Mason, too, as a 
man of surpassing power in the pul- 
pit, rests on tradition rather than 
upon his published discourses, elo- 
quent as they confessedly are. Dr. 
Backus is said to have met him 


at the foot of the pulpit stairs after 
having listened to his sermon, * the 
Gospel preached to the poor,” and 
with tears in bis eyes, and voice all 
tremulous with emotion, declared 
he would never attempt to preach 
again. The discourses of Whitfield, 
as printed, may defy the world to dis- 
cover any peculiar power in them. 

And so the utte rance of a single 
sentence, has told with a power be- 
longing in no degree hardly to the 
mere words. It is said of an emin- 
ent divine of our own country, that 
whenever, in a discourse on “the 
character of Judas,” he comes to 
pronounce the sentence, “* Judas was 
a mean man,” he brings his whole 
audience upon their feet. Mr. Clay 
is reported to have done the same 
thing in the senate, by the peculiar 
utterance of the words, ** executive 
usurpation.” The comparison of 
Mr. Clay with Mr. Webster shows 
us the power of oratory in distine- 
tion from power of thought and ver- 
bal language. No one would think 
of placing the orator of Kentucky 
on a level with the statesman of 
Massachusetts, so far as the ability 
to construct a strong logical and 
overwhelming argument is concern- 
ed. Mr. Clay never could have 
written Mr. Webster’s constitutional 
arguments. And yet Mr. Clay would 
carry a promiscuous audience whith- 
ersoever he might wish, when Mr. 
Webster would hardly move a tythe 
of them. We remember once to 
have heard a person read these 
words from the prophet Jeremiah, 
*Is not my word like as a fire? 
saith the Lord; and like a hammer 
that breaketh the rock in pieces ?” 
The etfect was thrilling. The flames 
seemed to be crackling around us, 
and the rock to fly into a thousand 
pieces before our eyes. 

Such facts as these show us that, 
for the purpose of influencing the 
thoughts or actions of others, there 
is a power which the deepest 
thought and the most skillful ar- 
rangement of words is not equal to. 
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It is the power of utterance; the 
power of utterance through all the 
organs of language in the body, the 
power of speaking what we think 
not only by vocal sounds, but also 
by expressive motions of grace and 
strength. 

We know how apt men are, 
when we come to attribute such a 
power to mere bodily movements, 
to disparage the whole thing by 
some sneering remark, or to aver 
that those who have been distin- 
guished as orators are exceptions 
by which the mass are not to be 
judged, and which are not to be set 
up as models for imitation. We 
grant that these orators are excep- 
tions as a matter of fact, but not by 
any peculiarity of nature, nor such 
exceptions as to weaken our argu- 
ment. Demosthenes began life 
with less promise as a public speak- 
er than a great multitude of others; 
and we believe that the same labor 
which he expended for this purpose 
would make other orators like him. 

To talk about the motion of the 
preacher’s hand may seem to some, 
to be coming down from the high 
elevation of the truth, with which 
his discourse is concerned, to treat 
of a very trivial matter. Such is 
not the fact. Not so thought the 
ancients, for they called the entire 
art of speaking zéworoula, Quin- 
tillan moreover uses this language 
in respect to the use of the hand :-— 
**Manus vero, sine quibus trunca 
esset actio ac debilis, vix dici po- 
test, quot motus habeant, quum 
pene ipsam verborum copiam per- 
sequantur. Nam cetere partes lo- 
quentem adjuvant, he, prope est ut 
His posi- 
mus, pollicemur, vocamus, dimitti- 
mus, Minamur, supplicamus, abomi- 
namur, timemus; gaudium, tristi- 
tiam, dubitationem, confessionem, 
peenitentiam, modum, copiam, nu- 
merum, tempus, ostendimus. Non 
concitant ? inhibent? supplicant ? 
probant? admirantur? verecundan- 
tur? Non in demonstrandis locis 


dicam, ipsz loquuntur. 


ac personis adverbiorum atque pro- 
nominum obtinent vicem? Ut in 
tanta per omnes gentes nationesque 
linguz diversitate hic mihi omnium 
hominum communis sermo videa- 
tur.”—Lib. xi, C. 3. 

How few know any such use for 
the hand as Quintilian did, Were 
the old Roman rhetorician to hear 
some of our public speakers, he 





might perhaps add to his description 
of the uses of the hand, 
his truncamus? pugnamus?’ For 


. An non 


the most obvious interpretation of 
the natural 
our manual gesticulation, would be 
that of a threat to decapitate some 
of the audience, or to dare any 
champion of the Philistines to a 
pugilistic encounter. Sut if the 
whole art of elocution may receive 
its name from the use of the hand, 


anguage of much of 


then the right use of this member 
of the body must be an object de- 
serving no small study. We say 
the right use, for while the first of 
orators has said that the first, see- 
ond, and third requisites of effective 
speaking are embraced in action, 
he did not mean any action what- 
ever, nor the action of any one organ 
exclusively. Action indeed may 
be as serious a defect in a speaker 
as the want of it. ‘There is an in- 
cessant motion of the hands, for in- 
stance, which by its very constancy 
deprives the hand of any meaning 
or any power to illustrate or enforce 
thought. ‘The remark of the sailor 
in respect to a sermon to which he 
had been listening, was founded on 
a shrewd observation. The ser- 
mon in itself, he said, was well 
enough, but he did’nt see the use of 
the preacher’s /obstering so with his 
hands. This homely figure well 
describes the worse than homely 
figure which many make in the use 
of that most eloquent of all the vis- 
ible organs of the body. Many 
seem to think that to be graceful 
and impressive, they have only to 
move their hands in some way, and 
so they toss them about at random, 
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and the result too often is, that the 
movement of the hand contradicts 
as flatly as possible the spoken sen- 
which it 


tence and 


which it was intended to enforce. 


accompanies 


We might profitably perhaps go 
on and illustrate the subject of ora- 
tory as it Is concerned with the va- 

b But this is far 
from our present design, which is 


rious bodily organs. 


simply to call attention to the gene- 


ral subject, leaving the more minute 


ation of it 


study and applic to the 


disposition of those more immedi- 
ately concerned. 

And there is a field opened here 
of immeasurable extent; a_ field 
which may be traveled and explor- 
ed long and far, without its ultimate 
The 


study. 


boundaries being arrived at. 


, 
e ioOng 


subject offers a | 


Demosthenes, unrivaled as he was, 


doubtless regarded his attainments 
as being short of absolute perfec- 
tion, and found room for improve- 
ment in every 
oratory. But while the mark of 
the perfect orator is so high as to 


successive 


seem, like that of Christian perfec- 
tion, almost beyond attainment, it 
is because, as in the case of that, 
every step of advancement toward 
it, as well as the complete final ac- 
quisition, is valuable, that we urge 
this subject upon the 
preachers of 
ticularly ; 


the Gospel more par- 
but inasmuch as the same 
principles and laws apply to all 
them 


urge 


aheren 
spnere 


upon all 


of oratory , to 


who have or may have oc- 


easion to address their fellow men 
in regard to any subject of impor- 
tance. We 
could we, by any remarks of ours, 
give this l 


should be most glad 
in the 
public mind, which it does not now 
possess. Could the 
be made to see 
ance by 


subject an interest 

mass of men 
that effective utter- 
means of all the organs of 
speech, is of as much account as 
the understanding of the principles 
of grammar, or an ability to spell 


words correctly ; it would put a 
new face upon our schemes of edu- 
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It would make us almost a 
different race of beings. The say- 
ing of the old Lycaonians, “ the 
gods are come down to us in the 
be in that 
license of 
Not to mention the reform 
would effect in the orator- 
ical style of 


cation. 


likeness of men.’ would 


case a very allowable 
spec ch. 
which it 
the speaker on the 
stump or in the halls of legislation, 
or of the effect which it would have 
upon the pleadings of the bar; it 
would work a most hopeful revolu- 
tion in the oratory of the pulpit, the 
oratory of chief interest to us and 
And 
it would effect the greatest transfor- 
mation here, because the oratory 
of the pulpit is the farthest of any 
from and propriety. ‘The 
man who canvasses a district. from 
stump to stump, for the purpose of 
securing an election, commonly 
gives himseif up to the impulses of 
his nature, and 


of chief concern to the world. 


reason 


when he addresses 
his fellow men upon a political top- 
ic, the whole man speaks, and 
speaks with effect. The lawyer, 
too, marred as the native grace and 
eloquence of his boyhood may be, 
by reason of a defective education 
or the forbidding habits of the world 
around him, finds no occasion from 
the business of his profession, to as- 
sume any peculiarity of tone or 
manner, and so he speaks with a 
certain measure of native force. 
It is the misfortune, to use no harsh- 
er term, of those whose office it is 
to reason with their fellow men, 
‘* of righteousness, temperance, and 
to fall too fre- 
quently upon such a mode of ad- 
dress as takes off the edge of their 
argument, and exposes them in some 
to the ridicule of those who 
have after all but 
theirown behalf. Every one is cog- 
nizant of this fact. Many are the 
men who are equal to any argu- 
ment, to any effort of reasoning, to 


cases 


little to boast in 


any process of logical analysis, who 
in their religious discourses leave 
the rejectors of divine truth without 
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a doubt to cling to, or a sophistry 
under which to hide, whose power 
of argumentation is yet unfelt or 
felt but feebly, because the setting 
forth of their words is lame and 
feeble, or something still worse. 
How many read their discourses 
with even less spirit and expression 
than they would read a paragraph 
in a newspaper. How many lounge 
now on one foot and now on the 
other, or stand fixed on feet close to- 
gether like men in the stocks. A few 
at least grasp the cushion before 
them at each end, and thus bent 
over their manuscript in a constrain- 
ed position, attempt to speak ; when 
the utmost that they can accom- 
plish, is, by dint of unwearied effort, 
painful to themselves and equally so 
to their auditors, to expectorate a 
feeble, harsh, or inhuman sound, 
whose only power is that of repul- 
sion, while, so far as the accompa- 
niment of gesture is concerned, all 
they can do under the circumstances 
isto wriggle the spine from side 
to side in graceful undulations ! 
Such is the true picture of some 
who stand in the pulpit as God’s 
ambassadors, to deliver his all-im- 
portant messages to mankind. It 
is a happy fact that many preach- 
ers are of another stamp, men 
whose thoughts breathe with the vi- 
tality of heaven, and whose words 
burn with unquenchable fire; men 
at whose bidding the heart of man 
is taken captive, and brought as a 
trophy of the quickening Spirit to 
the foot of the cross. Suill the pic- 
ture which we have drawn is but 
too correct a representation of a 
portion of our preachers. And it is 
because such a picture may be 
drawn and yet be faithful to the re- 
ality, that we would do something to 
call attention to the subject in a way 
calculated to work some improve- 
ment. 

We know it may be said that 
God has the more glory from the 
very fact of this deficiency on the 
part of his ministers. We may be 


told that he chooses earthen vessels 
as the instruments of dispensing his 
grace to men. We are free to grant 
this; but not that he chooses earth- 
en vessels, which are cracked and 
distorted too. Enough that they 
be earthen, however perfect as 
such. ‘The grace of God is higher 
and purer than instruments of such 
a mould, and its origin can never 
be in danger of being referred toa 
human source. 

It isa mistake, and yet we ap- 
prehend not an uncommon one, to 
suppose that by urging the neces- 
sity of a high tone of oratory in the 
preacher, we are derogating from 
the power or the sovereignty of 
God. But God works under laws 
and by means, as no reasonable 
man can doubt. We have it more- 
over, on apostolic authority, that it 
pleases God to save men ‘by the 
fuolishness of preaching.’’ Is the 
preaching then of any use? Does 
it bear any relation to the result? 
If so, as no one can doubt, then 
bas the quality of the preaching 
any thing to do with the produc- 
tion of the result? Has clear argu- 
ment any force to this end? Has 
an affectionate spirit? Has an earn- 
est solicitude? Is it then of any 
consequence that this clearness 
of argument, this affectionate and 
earnest feeling of soul, should be 
manifest to those addressed, by all 
the helps which the bodily organs 
can give to the utterance of the 
bare words? Will a harsh voice 
convey to the soul the melting influ- 
ence of love as readily and certainly 
as a different one? Willa stiff and 
ungainly posture, or a labored ef- 
fort at animation, command the at- 
tention, or open the door for God's 
truth to enter the soul, as well as 
another style ? There is but one 
correct answer to such questions as 
these. Moreover if we are to fear 
lest we are derogating from the 
sovereign power of Jehovah in this 
thing, then we ask how we have 
come to know that the present state 
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of human equipment, is that which 
paves the way for the highest dis- 
play of divine agency and divine 
glory in the work of salvation? 
Perhaps God would be more glorified 
in the matter, were we still more 
awkward than we now are. It be- 
comes an inquiry of no little impor- 
tance, therefore, whether we ought 


not to degrade our present style of 


oratory, and deliberately study to 
make it yet more forbid ding. 

But no, this would be insulting 
the common sense of all. No one 
could go this length without ex- 
citing the suspicion of his being 
a fit subject for a madhouse. It 
is then a settled point that God 
works through means, and does 
not use them indiscriminately, or 
without reference to the particular 
character or nature of the means. 
It is not the Joolishness of the 
preaching, but the preaching which 
saves men. If then the outward 
additions of utterance in all its va- 
rious atiributes of position, attitude, 
and gesture, are of any worth in 
connection with divine truth, it 
would seem that the worth of each 
and every one of them to the preach- 
er of divine tr uth, must rise in 
proportion to their perfection. In 
the words of one who adds to the 
cogency and beauty of his thoughts 
and the choiceness of his language 
a further charm and power, “A 
good elocution in the pulpit is as 
really important as any elocution at 
all. If it be useful to preach the 
Gospel, then it is useful to preach it 
so that it will be understood and 
felt. If its truths ought to be ex- 
pressed, then they ought to be ex- 
pressed fully and properly. To 
proclaim them, and yet adopt such 
a manner as will obscure or pervert 
their meaning, and blunt their force, 
is to do and undo a thing at the 
same time. ‘The advantages result- 
ing from a true, natural elocution, 
in the pulpit, are the same with the 
advantages of Christian doctrine 
well exhibited. ‘The evils ensuing 
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from a false, unnatural elocution, 
are the same with the evils of mis- 
representing the word of God. He 
who undervalues the right method 
of enunciating religious truth, un- 
dervalues also the niceties of senti- 
ment, the delicate mouldings of 
thought, which are a_ constituent 
portion of that truth; and which 
are lost from the view, when a 
preacher’s elocution hides behind it- 
self the ideas which ought to be de- 
livered to his hearers. An affected 
delivery is often a delivery of mere 
words, often words conveying a 
thought never intended by the speak- 
er.” And again the same writer 
says, “ Being endued with physical 
and spiritual susceptibilities, man is 
the most deeply impressed when an 
appeal is made to both parts of his 
sentient nature; when the eye and 
the ear are delighted, as well as the 
mind and heart. And such is the 
sympathy between the corporeal 
and the mental powers, that when 
the former are in a state of appro- 
priate excitement, the latter act with 
increased vigor and success. The 
soul perceives the more of truth, 
and feels it the more keenly, when 
the eye traces the lineaments of this 
truth upon the countenance of the 
speaker, and the ear catches the vi- 
brations of it from lips which have 
been touched as with a live coal 
from off the altar.” We can not 
forbear making a brief quotation 
from another eminent preacher, 
whose praise is in all our churches 
and in many of other lands. “Ifa 
preacher have not the right things 
to say, and the right motives and 
spirit in uttering them, manner can 
do nothing for him or his hearers. 
But for men who are morally and 
intellectually qualified to preach the 
Gospel, the importance of manner 
can scarcely be overrated. And to 
overlook it isa prvof neither of pie- 
ty, dignity nor wisdom. If there 
were some ethereal way of com- 
municating with the mind; if the 
process of preaching were design- 
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ed to be mesmeric; and people 
were to be put to sleep, instead of 
being aroused, in order to instruct 
and impress them, we might dis- 


pense with elocution and the cul- 
ture it requires. But so long as 


men are in the body, it will be 
found requisite for the most effec- 
tive exercise of the ministry, that a 
part of clerical 
in the study and practice of oratory. 
That necessity is founded on these 
two facts, that the communication 
of thought and feeling depends upon 
the right exercise of our bodily or- 
gans; and that those organs are w ith- 
in the domain of that great law 
which requires the cultivation of the 
It is not sufficient for the 
purposes of electrical that 
the battery be fully charge d; a 
good conductor must be added. 
Alas! how much preaching is in the 
class of non-conductors. A pure 
elocution is indeed’a vain show in 
a man who other excel- 
lence ; but it multiplies indefinitely 
the power of one who possesses the 
solid qualities of a minister.” 

It is the conviction of the truth 
of the last sentence which we have 
quoted, that has led us to what we 
have now said upon this subject. 
Elocution without thought, or with- 
out a right heart, is worth nothing. 
These are prerequisites in the order 
of nature, the foundation which 
God has ordained ; and no man ean 
lay any other with any prospect of 
success. 


education consist 


faculties. 
pow er 


has no 


But if these are possessed, 
elocution ean not be too highly esti- 
mated or too earnestly coveted. It 
is a fire to warm our thoughts into 
a genial glow. [tis the light which 
gilds the 


thouvht, and leaves the gentler emo- 


salient 


tions to repose in the quiet shadows 
which befit them. It is the charm 
of eolor, throwing a varied beauty 
over every form of thought, and so 
conspiring to satisfy an ever pres- 
ent desire of our nature. 

What then This 


Is to be done ? 


is the practical point of our remarks. 


projections of 
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First of all, then, we need to be con. 
vinced thai man is, in his whole phys- 
ical structure, an organ of speech, 
He is one complex, yet comprehen- 
sive organism of language. In “the 
inner man” he isa being of thoughts 
and feelings, and he is wrapt around 
with all mechanical 
cords, pulleys, | 


ievers, 


contrivances, 
hinges, and 
sonorous pipes, that he 


. 


m \ com- 
municate his thoughts to other be- 
ings, and receive their tho ivhts in 
turn from them. Man’s organs of 
speech are not in his mouth alone, 
but 


speech. 


his whole body is an organ of 
Let this be understood, 
let it be a generally received notion, 
and the natural result 
new aspect of the 
would be a life 
is not 


would be a 
There 
in men which there 
The 


surdities which infest 


race. 


now. conventional 


usages and al 
society would crumble away under 
the influence of the truth, and we 
should grow up in freedom, free- 
dom to act as God us to 
act. We should not first, from the 
discouraging 
domestic life, receive an influence 
to chill and and unnerve 
divers organs of expression in the 
child, and then afterwards have the 
matter made worse by the vicious 
education of the 
should grow up under the guidance 
and 


has made 


looks and words of 


repress 


school, but we 


tuition of nature, correcting 
only the evils and deformities occa- 
sioned by our depravity 

But what shall they do who have 
already grown up to a faulty habit, 
and especially, since our remarks 
have principal reference to the busi- 
ness of the pulpit, what shall he do 
who is even now the occupant of 
the sacred desk and is conscious of 
manifest defect in the power of ex- 
pressive We 
let him uneducate himself as fast as 
possible. The with the 


mass of speakers of all professions 


utterance ? answer, 


trouble 


is a bad educ ution; a process which 
instead of drawing out, as all true 
education should, what God has pla- 
ced within man, has drawn man 
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away from his natural endowments. 
Let the preacher then—or any one 
in fault—get back to nature as soon 
as may be. Let him remember that 
though he may be in the cornfield 
or the study on Saturday and in the 
pulpit on Sunday, he does not change 
the character of his being with the 
change of days or places. Let him 
be assured that God has given him 
the same organs and instruments by 


which to express all his thoughts of 


whatever character they may be; 
and that he has the same machinery 
and only the same, by which to de- 
clare the messages of salvation in 
the pulpit and relate the anecdote in 
the street. Let him not then be 
guilty of the folly of undertaking to 
fight against the ordinance of heav- 
en, by endeavoring to assume a tone 
or a look of sanctity for the Sab- 
bath which he does not on other 
grave occasions. All truth is God’s 
truth; and if an unnatural tone is 
needful for the enunciation of the 
doctrines of grace, so is it likewise 
for the recitation of the propositions 
of Euclid. Man can not make him- 
self more grateful to his fellow men, 
nor give his communications greater 
weight with them, than when he 
meets them as a man, when he is 
Honorable or Reverend not for the 


ofice which he fills or the color of 


the coat which he wears, but for the 
truth which he utters by his life and 
the various instruments of speech. 
And if the preacher would learn 
what he has lost by education and 
can not learn by inspecting the 
powers of language which lie rusted 
or paralized about him, then let 
him go to school to his children, 
or if he is so unfortunate as not 
to have any, let him watch his 
neighbor’s children, and see what is 
natural before man is spoiled by a 
faulty education. Let him learn 
from the man in frocks, how to let 
his thoughts run out from the spark- 
ling eye, and how to let his emo- 
tions leap from his finger’s ends. 
Let him learn, when he has a thought 


worth uttering, to utter it in the 
way that is natural to him, no mat- 
ter how many frigid criticisms or 
laws of (im)-propriety may stand in 
the way. Let him notice the style 
of the best speakers of his own pro- 
fession, as well as those at the bar 
or in political life. Let him, if he 
can, study some treatise upon elocu- 
tion, written by some one who knows 
something of what he writes about.* 
If he should find any body speaking 
with contempt of the deliberate study 
of the art of elocution, averring that 
this is but an attempt to improve up- 
on nature and therefore must needs 
be a failure, let him have the sense 
to say that the art of elocution is 
simply the art of getting back to na- 
ture. And if any one says that 
such men as Chalmers, whose al- 
most constant gesture was a thrust- 
ing of his hand directly in the faces 
of his audience, are above the rules 
of the elocutionist, let him dare to 
think that it was the superabundance 
of other qualities that enabled Chal- 
mers to dispense with the graces of 
oratory; that he was an eloquent 
man, not by the help of his uncouth- 
ness, but in spite of it; and that had 
he exchanged it fora better style of 
elocution, he would have been a 
still more eloquent man and a great- 
er preacher than Chalmers. 

When he has settled such ideas 
as these in his mind, let him prose- 
cute the business of improvement 
in the belief that every step of pro- 
gress is valuable, and that he has 
not to reach perfection in order to 
reach that which is of any worth. 
With such views let him take his 


* We are happy to be able to recom- 
mend to the clerical profession a book 
which has recently appeared, and which 
may be made of more worth to them than 
all the theological discourses and sermons 
which have been published within the 
last ten years. We mean the ** Pulpit 
Elocution”’ of Russell, to which we are 
indebted for soine hints and extracts which 
have been of service to us in our present 
course of remark. It would be a wise 
purchase for every preacher to secure this 
volume at the earliest opportunity. 
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stand as a preacher of righteous- 
ness. Let him come forth to his 
fellow men as one of them. 

We should not do justice to even 
such a brief consideration of the 
subject as our present limits allow, 
were we not to say a few words in 
respect to a part of it which might 
otherwise escape notice. We allude 
to the public reading of Scripture 
and sacred poetry. Itis a great er- 
ror to suppose that elocution has ref- 
erence only to the proper enuncia- 
tion of the preacher’s discourse. 
Elocution, rightly conceived, covers 
a wider ground by far. It bears a 
relation to all the exercises of the 
sanctuary in which one or more hu- 
man beings undertake to guide or in- 
struct others, to all in which thought 
or emotion are to be conveved from 
man to man. It has to do therefore 
with the public reading of the Scrip- 
tures and sacred hymns. ‘These we 
suppose should be read for effect, 
and not to carry out a certain for- 
mality. And if for effect, it must 
be through the truth which is thus 
brought before the minds of an au- 
dience. And if this is so, then it is 
as important that this truth should 
be uttered in the best manner, as it 
is that the truth which the preacher 
has embodied in his discourses, 
should be so uttered. 

The public readings of the house 
of worship, in distinction from the 
recited discourses of the preacher, 
ought not to be so destitute of good 
effect as they now are. Asa matter 
of fact the number of those who 
can read a portion of Scripture ora 
hymn so as to give it interest and 
make it speak to the heart, is fewer 
even than the number of those who 
can pronounce a discourse with tol- 
erable propriety. 

Is it not the best of all proofs of 
this, that the reading of Scripture 
and of hymns is regarded by most 
people as a comparatively unimpor- 
tant portion of the services of the 
sanctuary? You may hear a per- 
son excusing his tardiness at the 


house of God most complacently on 
the ground that he arrived there 
** before the sermon commenced.” 
He seems to have no thought that it 
is a noticeable delinquency when 
one is not present to hear what pre- 
cedes the preacher’s discourse. We 
have known ministers also to arrange 
the order of their services, so as to 
throw the reading of the Bible and 
the hymn-book as much as possible 
into that space of time, in which the 
tardy ones will be entering the house 
of worship. And why isthis? Why, 
if not because there is commonly so 
little expression in the reading of the 
pulpit that neither minister nor peo- 
ple anticipate much interest in it, 
and so of course attach little if any 
importance to it. 

It is time that this defect were 
remedied. If it is proper to read a 
portion of the word of God, or a 
hymn to his praise, when in the 
house of God, then it is proper that 
the reading should be such as to 
give the utmost effect to what is read. 
Nay, it is absolutely improper to 
read otherwise. And to read well 
is a matter little if at all less difficult 
than to speak well. lt requires great 
care and attentive study. ‘The rea- 
son why our public reading is more 
uniformly worse than our public 
speaking, is perhaps to be found in 
the fact that almost all persons pass 
through a course of instruction in 
reading when at school. ‘The abil- 
ity of the teacher is often so small, 
that, while the pupt/s make but very 
little attainment in the art of read- 
ing, they go out into the world with 
the notion that reading isa very easy 
matter, and that they are sufficiently 
skilled in it. And hence it is a 
thing of no small difficulty to induce 
one who is preparing for the minis- 
try to give attention to reading with 
a proper instructor. 

We lose very much of the power 
of our religious services because our 
reading is so defective, so tame and 
spiritless. The Bible seems to be 
read too often as a kind of prelimin- 
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ary flourish by way of introduction ; 
and the hymns are only so many 
stepping-stones to the sermon. 
Whereas the reading of a portion of 
Scripture ought to fill all hearts with 
the power of its peculiar sentiment, 
and a psalm shouid be so read 
as to kindle in every pious heart 
a desire to sing it aloud to God. 
“If | have ever been of any use,” 
said the late Dr. Nettleton, near the 
close of his life, “as an instrument 
of spiritual good, it has been, toa 
great extent, through the reading of 
sacred poetry; where | have had 
my choice of means, | have selected 
it in preference to any other.” Such 
testimony from such a man is cer- 
tainly worthy of serious considera- 
tion. It is said of Dr. John M. Ma- 
son, that his reading of a hymn was 
ofien more effective than the ser- 
mons uf some men. We remember 
having heard of his reading a 
single line in such a way that it shot 
a thrilling effect through a whole 
congregation. These instances show 
us by contrast the power in which 


the ministry to a great extent is de- 
ficient, and the power which, if it 
were generally possessed, would 
make God’s sanctuaries the theaters 
of mightier displays of divine grace. 

Here we arrest our remarks upon 
this very interesting and fruitful sub- 


ject. We have spoken as we have 


in regard to the oratory of the 
pulpit, in the conviction, pain- 
fully felt, that we are here lament- 
ably behind the demands of a sinful 
world, to which God has sent his mes- 
sages of grace and redemption, and 
behind the capabilities of the mem- 
bers of the clerical profession. Some 
may think we have spoken in too 
harsh and sweeping a strain. Of 
such we ask that before they pass 
sentence of condemnation upon us, 
they will look more largely at the 
subject. Our purpose has been not 
to point out the good qualities of the 
pulpit—they will make themselves 
known-—but to call attention to its 
defects as the best means of secur- 
ing a remedy. 


EXPARTE COUNCIL AT READING, MASSACHUSETTS .* 


We have before us a pamphlet 
of 94 pages, embodying the proceed- 
ings and result of an exparte council 
held at Reading, Massachusetts, on 
the 15th day of June, 1847; and the 
documentary evidence on which 
their result was made up. 

lt appears that on the 16th day 
of March, 1843, twenty-six male 
members of the South church in 
Reading, addressed a letier to their 
pastor, the Rev. Aaron Pickett, in 
which they request his consent and 
cooperation, that his pastoral rela- 
tion to that church may be dissolv- 


* The Result of an Ecclesiastical Coun- 
cil convened at Reading, Massachusetts, 
June 15, 1847. Boston: Benjamin Per- 
kins & Company, 1847. 


». 


ed. This letter is essential to an 
intelligent opinion of all that follow- 
ed, and we therefore give it entire 
to our readers. 


“ Beloved Pastor:—The undersigned 
would affectionately and respectfully call 
your attention to the following consider- 
ations. 

“In the present imperfect state, it might 
be expected that there would often arise 
in the church, occasions which would call 
forth various and discordant views and 
feelings, on many subjects; and which 
would also call for the exercise of Chris- 
tian forbearance and kindness. The an- 
dersigned would state, that in what may 
be said in this communication, they have 
no intention of calling in question your 
general character as a Christian and pas- 
tor. But while they have the kindest 
feelings towards yourself and family, they 
feel constrained, from a sense of duty, to 
say frankly, yet affectionately, that they 
have been grieved and tried, with respect 








our 


to the course you have taken in regard te 
the several subjects named below. 

“Ist. The paucity of discourses illus- 
trative of, and enforcing the great doc- 
trines of the Bible. 

‘2d. The small number of thoroughly 
studied sermons. 

“3d. An apparent want of interest in, 
and neglect of labor for the Sabbath school 
cause in this place. 

‘4th. In neglecting to oppose and re- 
prove the prevailing vice of intemperance 
ge nerally, and espe cially as it prevails in 
this place, whereby the intemperate have 
been encouraged in their ruinous courses, 
to the great reproach of the cause of re- 
ligion 

“Sth. In greatly injuring the temper- 
ance cause, throwing obstacles in the w ay, 
and retarding its progress, by sentiments 
publicly advanced from the pulpit; and by 
virtual opposition to the same, in refusing 
to subscribe the total abstinence pledge 

“6th. By pursuing (it may be honestly) 
a mistaken and injurious course of con- 
duct, whereby your influence, in regard 
to a large proportion of the church and 
society has been nearly destroyed, and 
which has been the occasion of divisions 
in the church and society. 

** Union and harmony being greatly con- 
ducive to the prosperity of religion, it be- 
comes the duty of every Christian to seek 
the removal of all obstacles to so desirable 
an object. But the difference in senti- 
ments, on points referred to above, exist- 
ing between yourself, and many of your 
church and society, is such, as, in our 
opinion, can not be removed orreconciled, 
under existing circumstances. We feel 
ourselves therefore, dear sir, called upon 
by an imperious sense of duty, yet in the 
kindest and most respectful manner, to 
request your consent and codperation, 
that the relation existing between your- 
self as pastor, and this church and _ soci- 
ety, may peacefully, in a way creditable 
to the gospel, and in the kindest manner, 
be dissolved. 

“That you, dear sir, may be guided 
into truth and all duty, and finally be re- 
ceived to a better world above, is the 
prayer of your brethren in the patience, 
and faith, and hope of the gospel.” 

Signed by twenty-six. 


On the 12th day of July, 1843, 
a mutual council assembled to ad- 
vise on this letter; and in their 
result they speak of the foregoing 
letter as ** containing charges against 
their pastor;” and after deciding 
that these charges so called were 
none of them sustained, they say : 


“We also think there is just reason to 
complain of the mode in which the com- 
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plaints were first presented. When breth- 
ren in the church have, or think they have, 
causes of complaint against their ‘pastor, 
there is a right way, and there is a wrong 
way, of making them known And as our 
opinion on this point has been specially 
called for, we are constrained to say, that 
the organizing of a secret combination, 
and circulating a document containing 
charges of delinquency, to raise a party 
against the minister, and also the calling 
of a church meeting with a design to vote, 
that the minister's usefulness is at an end, 
before he has been put on tria!, and had an 
opportunity to defend himself from the 
charges brought against him, are both a 
breach of corenant, and an inrasion of the 
pastor's rights ; and the breach of covenant 
consists in part in the individuals not first 
making their complainis known to their 
pastor. 


In this manner the council censure 
the complainants as a body for acts 
which, if they were in any degree 
reprehensible, were so on the part 
of a few only; and it is assumed, 
contrary to fact, that their proceed- 


ing was of the nature of a process of 


discipline which requires the first 
step to be taken in private. On 
this point in the proceedings, the 
exparte council whose result is be- 
fore us, justly remark : 

“Tt must be admitted, that nothing 
tends more naturally to produce mental 
confusion, than attempting to judge pro- 
ceedings unlike in their nature, by the 
same principles. But in this instance, 
the principles justly required in a course 
of discipline are applied to a case entirely 


unlike it. For the signers and senders of 


the letter in question, neither undertook 
nor thought of a course of discipline with 
their pastor. They had no purpose or 
wish to excommunicate him from that 
church, or from any other. Indeed, they 
expressly declare that they had no inten- 
tion of calling in question his general 
character as a pastor or a Christian, and 
avow the kindest feelings towards him as 
a man The letter contains simply a 
statement of their own conscientious opin- 
ions, as it regards his services and course 


as a minister. It implies diversity of 


judgment between them and their pastor 
on practical points, to such an extent, as 
to render the dissolution of the relation 
existing between them expedient. 
“There is therefore no ground for re- 
garding such opinions as charges in a 
course of discipline, and an inquiry into 
the expediency of dissolying the ministe- 
rial relation, as atrial on such charges, 
intended to result in excommunication. 
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« The signers of the letter, most mani- 
festly had a right to their own opinions 
on the points spec ified, and a right to ex- 
pe them to the ir pastor. 

‘Nay more, if many were dissatisfied 
with the pastor, it would not be « x pe dient 
for them all to go singly and repeat one 
by one their views of his ministerial per- 
formances and course. On the other 
hand, it would be altogether inexpedient 
and ill-advised. The mode adopted by 
the signers of the letter, of making known 
their common views, in a respecttully 
written communication, was clearly the 
most appropt late. 

‘In our judgment, therefore, there is on 
this ground no reason for calling the 
writing. signing and sending of this letter 
a breach of covenant in any Instance, or 
even an offense at all,in the judu ial sense 


of the term 


Four years afterwards, however, 
this censure was seized upon by the 
pastor and his friends in justifica- 
tion of their conduct in excommu- 
nicating twenty-three of the signers 
of this letter, for an alledged breach 
of covenant. ‘The first council 
manifestly did not suppose the com- 
guilty of any such 

les¢ rved 


plainants were 
breach of covenant as « 
“judicial proceedings and censure, 
much less excommunication ;” yet 
their words, just quoted, are liable 
to be so understood, as the sequel 
proves; and the subsequent meas- 
ures of the pastor and his friends 
would probably never have been 
carried to such an extent, if they 
had not been encouraged and led 
on by this very unguarded language. 
It should be a standing warning to 
ecclesiastical courts, to weigh well 
the meaning of every word they 
utter in sp eaking of the conduct of 
parties on iad before them. 

The result of this council was 
not adopted by the church. Afier 
this, on the 24th of April, 1845, the 
church adopted the following by- 
law. 

“ Voted, That in case several members 
of the church wish for a church meeting 
for business, it shall be the duty of the 
pastor to call such meeting upon applica- 
tion in writing, stating the object of the 
meeting, and signed by four or more male 
members of the church. said meeting to 
be held not less than four nor more than 


Vou. V. 72 


ten days from the time of such applica- 
tion. If the pastor shall refuse or - glect 
to call said meeting, it shall then be the 
duty of either one of the deacons upon 
ap plic ation as aforesaid, to call such meet- 
ing, to be held as above named. Twen- 
tv-sIx voting in favor, and twenty-five 
against said resolution.”’ : 


The next important event, in the 
history of these proceedings, was 
the meeting of a second mutual 
council, on the fourth of March, 
1846, called by three parties, the 
the pastor choosing one half, the 
church one quarter, and the parish 
one quarter, to take into considera- 
tion the expediency of dissolving 
the pastoral relation of Mr. Pickett 
to the church and parish. After 
hearing the parties, the council de- 
cided, that it was inexpedient, that 
the pastor should ~ dismissed. 
This was the only question submit- 
ted to them by the parties; yet 
after coming to a result, and finish- 
ing all the business for which they 
were called together, they adjourn- 
ed (as we are informed by the result 
before us) conditionally, either sine 
die, or to meet atthe call of the 
moderator, at the request of either 
of the parties; and this they did 
without the mutual consent of those 
parties. 

‘‘ Meantime, the idea was held up by 
the pastor and his friends, that the church 
was still under the council. Objections 
were made to receiving confessions, be- 
cause the church was under the council. 
To such an extent was this earried, that, 
in order to secure the dismission of a 
member from the church, application was 
made to one of the council; and he wrote 
a letter, giving it as his opinion, that this 
act was not included in the things com- 
mitted to the council, and that the church 
actually had power to dismiss that mem- 
ber. More than a year passed, and the 
council was not recalled.” 


Shortly after this, three of the 
complainants confessed that they 
had violated their covenant in not 
going to their pastor and making 
known their grievances before sign- 
ing and sending the letter; and 
their confessions were accepted by 
the church. One other complain- 
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ant was dismissed and recommend- 
ed to another church. 

We need not go into a particular 
statement of all the events that fol- 
lowed. The church rejected the 
result of this second council by a 
vote of forty to twenty-four. ‘Thus 
a majority of the members were at 
length arrayed in opposition to the 
pastor, and in the conflicts that 
ensued, he was led to claim pow- 
ers, that the majority were unwill- 
ing to concede to him. He claim- 
ed the right of calling meetings of 
the church under an old by-law, 
which required, with some excep- 
tions, that the meetings should be 
notified from the pulpit. Ata meet- 
ing of undisputed legality, June 
4, 1846, the church chose W. T. 
Temple, clerk ; but Mr. Pickett took 
the ground, that the old clerk could 
not legally be removed, and he (the 
old clerk) refused to give up the 
books. At a meeting, Feb. 17, 
1847, called agreeably to the by- 
law of April 24th, 1845, the church 
chose two deacons; but Mr. Pickett 
declared the meeting illegal, be- 
cause not notified from the pulpit, 
and he negatived the vote appoint- 
ing the deacons. It was then voted, 
that the claim of the pastor to con- 
trol the proceedings of the church 
can not be sustained and ought not to 
be submitted to; and the following 
by-law was adopted, the design of 
which is apparent. . 





*“ Voted, That itshall be the duty of the 
clerk, upon application of two or more 
brethren, stating the object thereof, to 
calla church meeting for business, on the 
next Sabbath, by posting up at his disere- 
tion, either a general, or specific notice of 
the same, in the porch of the place of 
meeting for public worship, such meeting 
to be held not sooner than two, nor more 
than six days from the time of said notice. 
The clerk shall also verbally, or else by 
writing, notify the pastor of said meeting ; 
this vote to continue in force until it shall 
be reconsidered. And any former vote 
conflicting with this, is hereby suspended, 
so far as regards the operation of this vote, 
and during the time it shall continue in 
force. And any businesss which may be 
done at any meeting, called in any other 


manner, than as above specified, shall be 
wholly null and void.” 


A course of discipline was then 
commenced by the adherents of 
Mr. Pickett against the signers of 
the offensive letter. A written 
charge was delivered and a confes. 
sion requested as the first step; and 
the second ste p soon followed, con- 
sisting according to the testimony 
of the subjects of discipline, of little 
more than a citation to appear at 
a meeting of the church to answer 
to the charge, and make confession, 
On the 18th day of March, 1847, a 
meeting of the church was held, 
called by the pastor, contrary to the 
by-law of Feb. 17, 1847, to take 
into consideration the cases of dis- 
cipline, which had thus been com- 
menced. A_ protest was then 
thrown in against any further action 
at present, signed, as we under- 
stand, by a majority of the mem- 
bers of the church. It was, however, 
disregarded by the pastor, and the 
charges and return were read. At 
an adjourned meeting one week 
after,— 


“Tt was moved that the individuals be 
proceeded against separate ly. Tothisthe 
yastor assented. It was moved that they be 
ee by themselves or by council This 
he opposed—and decided that none of the 
twenty-three should have a right to vote 
on the question. From this decision an 
appeal was made to the church. The 
pastor refused to put it. It was in conse- 
quence moved that the moderator be dis- 
charged ; the clerk put the motion and he 
was discharged, and another moderator 
was forthwith chosen, and the meeting, 
by a large majority, was imme diately ad- 
journed to a future day—and was ulti- 
mately dissolved without any further ac- 
tion. The minority remained, and then, 
for the first time, received evidence that 
the second step had been taken with the 
twenty-three, and then proceeded to hear 
the charge, and voted them guilty. They 
then voted a letter of admonition; and at 
the end of one week, proceeded to ex- 
communicate them.” 


Thus it appears, that twenty- 
three of the brethren who called 
the exparte council, were cut off 
from the church, as is alledged, by 
the act of a minority in a meeting 
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which according to the by-law of 
Feb. 17, 1847, was illegal; and 
which the aggrieved brethren claim 
was regularly adjourned, before ac- 
tion was taken against them. 

These strange proceedings are at 
the foundation of most of the ques- 
tions submitted to the consideration 
of the council, whose result is be- 
fore us.* 

The council having organized 
and Mr. Pickett having declined to 
take any part in the proceedings, the 
committee of the aggrieved party 
laid before the council, a statement 
designed to show, that they were 
authorized by the principles of the 
Congregational system, to call an 
exparte council. In this statement 
the committee Say 

e 

“Before presenting to the council the 
points on which we request their judg- 
ment and advice, it is necessary to show 
that we were authorized by the principles 
of our ecclesiastical system to call an ex- 
parte council. For this purpose, we call 
your attention to the following documents 


*The churches represented were as 
follows First Church in Spring field 
Rev. Samue! Osgood, D. D., Pastor; Hon 
Judge Morris, de le gate — First Churt h im 
Randolph : Rev. Calvin Hitchcock, D. D., 
Pastor; Bro. N. C. Berry, delegate.— 


Salem Church, Boston Rev Edward 
Beecher, D. D., Pastor; Dea. Samuel N 
Tenney, delegate.—Park Street Church, 


Boston: Rev. Silas Aiken, Pastor: Bro 
William T. Eustis, delegate.— Mt. Vernon 
Church, Boston: Rev. Edward N. Kirk, 
Pastor; Dea. Julius A. Palmer, delegate. 
—North Church, Ne whur yport Dea. W. 
B. Banister, delegate.—First Church, 
Middleboro’ : Rev. Israel W. Putnam, Pas- 
tor; Bro. Zechariah Eddy, delegate.— 
Church in Holden: Rev. William P. Paine, 
Pastor; Bro. Charles L. Knowlton, dele- 


gate.—- 7'rinitarianCongregational Church, 
Bridgewater: Rev. David Brigham, Pas- 
tor; Dea. Morton Eddy, delegate.—First 
Evangelical Church, Lancaster Rev. 


Charles Packard, Pastor.— Church in Pep- 
perell: Rev. David Andrews, Pastor; 
Bro. Putnam Shattuck, delegate.—South 


Congregational Church, Woburn Rev. 
William T. Eustis, Jr., Pastor; Dea. B. F. 
Thompson, del gate.— Winnisimmet Con- 


gregational Church, Chelsea: Rev. Isaac 
P. Langworthy, Pastor; Dea. Hosea Ils- 
ley, delegate.—Alse, Rev. George Allen, 
Chaplain of the Hospital, Worcester. 


and proceedings since the commencement 
of the course of discipline against twenty- 
three of our number. : 

“Ist. A protest against the proceedings 
of Mr. Pickett and his friends, and an of- 
fer to submit all points of difference to a 
mutual council 

‘2d. Our rejection of the condition on 
which they offered the council. 

dd. ‘Their rejection of the condition 
on which we offered it. 

“In order to decide here who rejected 
the council, it is necessary to inquire who 
encumbered their offer with an unreason- 
able and unlawful condition. For to ae- 
cept the offer of a mutual council only 
upon an unlawful condition, is in fact to 
reject it. ‘The condition offered by them 
was, that we should bind ourselves abso- 
lutely and without condition to abide the 
result of the council, and in all things sub- 
mit to it, and carry it out inaction. This 
we regarded as an unreasonable and un- 
lawful condition. 

** Ist. It imposed upon us a necessity of 
departing from the general pring iples of 
Congregationalism, as it regards the power 
of councils as stated in Upham, sec. 152. 

‘2d. Although it is true that in ques- 
tions mere ly prudential, as to matters of 
expediency, the parties may, if they 
please, bind themselves beforehand to 
abide the result, yet in questions of prin- 
ciple and of conscience it is not so, on 
the other hand, in the words of [ pham, 

an unreserved reference of matters of 
conscience to another person, or any body 
of persons, is repugnant to the Scriptures, 
which make our consciences amenable to 
God alone.’ Sec. 153, and 154, in Upham. 
John Cotton, in his Book of the Keys, 
also teaches the same doctrine, page 60. 

* But it is plain that most important 
questions of principle were to be submit- 
ted to the council, vitally affecting the 
rights and liberties of the churches. On 
these we had a conscientious belief; we 
regarded the claims set up by the pastor 
as ruinous to the church of God; and we 
felt it to be repugnant to Scripture and to 
the nature of the mind, to pledge our- 
selves beforehand to abide the result of 
any council on these principles. We felt 
that, in the words of Upham, though it 
would be our duty ‘ to examine and weigh 


g 
it seriously, still we must be the judges 
whether our scruples were cleared up or 
not. If they were, we should be bound 
to pursue the course pointed out; if not, 
we should be forbidden by a higher obli- 
gation.’ 

~ 3d. We had in our circumstances espe- 
cial reasons for not submitting our conscien- 
ces, with regard to these principles, to the 
decisions of man. It was apparent to us 
that some of the ministers ef this vicinity, 
we know not how many, were desirous 
to introduce and carry out principles of 
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church order, contrary to the generally 
received principles and practice of our 
churches, and destructive of our Christian 
libe arty 5 and we were unwilling to submit 
princ iples s of universal interest to the ab- 
solute decision of what might at best prove 
to be merely the decision of an unsound 
local minority. The justice of our fears 
has been proved by the result of a confer- 
ence recently held in this place, in which 
principles which we deem unsound, have 
been put forth in a manner which we 


deem entirely irregular and subversive of 


our whole system. 

‘4th. It is said by Mr. Pickett, that the 
condition was essential to justify any hope 
of the settlement of our difficulties, as we 
had disregarded two results of preceding 
councils. To this we reply, so far as the 
result of the first council was disregarded, 
the whole church were as much involved 
in itas we; for what was done, was done 
unanimously. Moreover, there are in 
that result, in our judgment, manifestly 
false principles. That we rejected the 
result of the second council is true, but it 
was for the same reasons. It contained 
principles so obviously and so notoriously 
false, that we could not conscientiously 
admit them as true. 

“Sth. The condition offered by us was 
reasonable, and would have led to a settle- 
ment of the difficulties insome way. For 
if the result of the council had been ac- 
ceptable to both parties, then the matter 
would have been settled. 

** But ifit had been contrary to our con- 
scientious convictions, then we would 
have felt ourselves under obligations to 
leave Mr. Pickett and his friends undis- 
turbed in the ehurch, by withdrawing. 
Our offer was, either to submit to the re- 
sult, or withdraw fromthe church. From 
this statement of facts, it is plain that Mr. 
Pickett and his friends refused a mutual 
council, by insisting on an unlawful con- 
dition; and that we did not, but offered 
one in good faith, and made all the conces- 


sions, that in conscience we could make. 
But as objections were made to the lan- 
guage of our offer, as not sufficiently defi- 
nite, we prepared a second document, 


manner that could not be 
that we would either abide 
mutual council, or with- 
church; that we would 
notremain and cause division, if we could 
not agree with the result. This docu- 
ment we offered tothem atthe next meet- 
ing, before they had proceeded to what 
they regard as the final act of 
nication. 

‘ This document they refused either to 
receive or hear read, but proceeded, direct- 
ly, and in great haste, to the act of excom- 
munication; so that, in fact, mem- 
ber of the church, if their action was 
valid, was excommunicated before he had 


stating, in a 
misunderstood 
the result of a 
draw from th 


excommu- 


one 
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received the letter of admonition written 

him, and calling on him to repent and 
confess in order to escape 
cation 

‘Here a second offer, made in good 
faith, and with an earnest desire to avert 
the hasty act of excommunicating twe nty- 
three m: ‘ale members of the c hure h. 
hastily, and summarily rejected, even 
without being read. If any doubt could 
have existed, surely now it is plain that 
they, and not we, have rejected a mutual 
council.” 


excommunl- 


was 


The committee then refer to pro- 
ceedings subsequent to the act of 
excommunication ; to another offer 
by the aggrieved party of a mu- 
tual council which was refused by 
the pastor and his friends be. 
cause the other party would not 
engage to abide by the result; to 
the reassembling of the adjourned 
council of March 4, 1846, at the 
request of Mr. Pickett ;* to the pro- 
test of the aggrieved party against 
the action of this adjourned coun- 
cil; to the dissolution of said coun- 
cil; and to the meeting by invita. 
tion of Mr. Pickett and his friends, 
of the clergymen and laymen who 
had composed the council, in a Con- 
which took into considera- 
tion the main points at issue, and 
pronounced an opinion on them in 


* On this procee ding the exparte coun- 
cil say :-—** Indeed, it is impossible for the 
council to contemplate these proceedings 
without feelings of deep regret. A council 
may adjourn in order to take time to com- 
ple te its result; but the council of 1846 
had completed all the business for which 
they were called, they had left with the 
parties concerne sd their final and e« omplete 
result. And yet they reassembled at an 
exparte call, as if their proper work had 
not been completed, and as if there re- 
mained some shadow of authority to act 
again, in the matter of their original call 
and instructions. Their mode of adjourn- 
ment, too, to meet at the call of either 
party, without the mutual consent of the 
parties first calling the council, and the 
attempt base d upon it to revive a de funct 
council, and to renew it not only exparte, 
but against the manife st desire and will 
of a majority of the church, this council 
feel bound to say are uncongregational 
and unjustifiable, and are an example of 
assumed power, which it is hoped will 
have no successor.” 
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favor of the pastor.* For all these 
reasons, the aggrieved brethren felt 
authorized, in our opinion justly, to 
call an exparte council. 

On this point, the exparte council 
say : 

‘ Before proceeding to the consideration 
of the questions submitted to them for ad- 
vice, the council deem it« xpedic nt to say 


a few words as itregards the right of the 


aggrieved brethren to call an exparte 
council. That they offered a mutual 
council is not denied. But the fact that 


the results of two preceding mutual coun- 
cils had 
ledged asa sufficient reason for refusing to 


been disregarded, has been al- 
unite with them, in a mutual council, ex- 
cept on condition of a previous pledge, to 
abide unc onditionally by its re sult. 

“ The annexing of this as an indispens- 


*“ Nothing is more abhorrent to the 


principle s of our order, than the idea of 


permanent councils; and yet here was a 
systematic effort to reduce a church into 
a state of bondage toa permanent council 
As a consequence, they were said by some 
of the brethren to be so in bondage to it, 
that even confessions could not be receiv- 
ed, nor members dismissed 

“ Moreover, the proceedings of the con- 
ference can not be conside red as ecclesi- 
astical, because they were not called for, 
or authorized by the churches; th opin- 
ions announced, were volunteered by in- 
dividuals associated for the : 
as it 
timed and erroneous. 


occasion, and 
ill-advised, ill- 
The gravest prin- 
ciples of Congregational polity were in 
controversy ; 
advanced 


seems to us, wert 


and opinions thus publicly 
vithout 
thority, and without calling for informa- 
; from the church, 
not only premature and uncalled for, but 
for they 
disqualified them for becoming memb« rs 
of any regular ecclesiastical body, which 
should thereafter be convoked to advise 
In re spect to the case on w hich they thus 
publicly, and in advance, committed them- 
in a mode of action unknown to 
our system. 

“ Moreover, these 
to take the 
away from the supervision of the re gular 
councils, acknowledged by our system, 
and to bring on a mere controversy of in- 
dividuals ; for the conference advised Mr 
Pickett to publish, as an individual, an 
explanation and defense of their opinions, 


any ecclesiastical au- 


tion or argument were 


injurious to those giving them; 


sel ve 8s. 


edings tended 


proc 


questions at issue entirely 


which directly tended to a controversy of 


individuals. Such a course, therefore, is 
not only unjust, but te nds to subvert and 
destroy the whole system of covncils— 
one of the most important parts of the Con- 
gregational polity.’’—See Result, pp. 41, 2. 
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able condition, we regard as a refusal of a 
mutual council, on Congregational prin- 
ciples. It bel essential nature 
of a Congregational mutual council, as 
distinguished froma judicial tribunal, that 
its result is advisory, and not imperative. 
The tundamental principle of the system, 
that each church has, in itself, the full 
power of self-government, re quires that it 
should be so Nor are the reasons of this 


ngs to the 


part of the Congregational system obscure 
We have no right to ascribe infallibility 
to fallible men, or to require any human 
soul to abide by what is, or may be false 
or wrong. The history of councils, great 
ancient and modern, is suffi- 
cient to convince any honest mind that it 
is not safe for any mans conscience to 
agree beforehand to abide by their re- 
sults.” . 

*“ Moreover, it was made evident, that 
the aggrieved brethren were disposed to 
give due weight to the advice of the mu- 
tual council, which they proposed and re- 
quested; and were willing to concede 
more than any one had aright to demand 
of them, more perhaps than it was expe- 
dient for them to They were 
even willing to withdraw from the church, 
if they could not conscientiously follow 
and refused 
nothing but to make an unlawful pledge ; 
that is, a pledge to submit une onditionally 
to future unknown decisions on questions 


and small, 


cone ede. 


the advice of the council, 


of pring iple and conscience. 

“In the present case, spec ial reasons 
existed for refusing to make sucha pledge. 

which they were 
the most vital prin- 
ciples of the C« ngregational churches, 
and all of their rights and liberties. They 
feared, and in our judgment not without 
reason, that there was a desire on the part 
they knew not how 
many, to introduce principles of church 
order, at war with the generally received 
principles and practices of our churches, 
revolutionary in their tendency, and 
exceedingly "pe rnicious in their results. 
Hence in our judgment, they are to be 
commended, rather than censured, for re- 
fusing to give an unconditional pledge to 
abide the result. Since therefore a mu- 
tual council was refused to them, except 
on an unlawful condition, we regard a 
mutual council as absolutely refused, and 
their right to an exparte council as un- 
questionable.”’ 


The proceedings by 
aggrieved, involved 


of some ministers, 


The aggrieved brethren then pro- 
posed the following questions to 
the council : 


1. Is the alledged offense, for which 
some of us have been professedly excom- 
municated, an offense, and is it deserving 
of excommunication ? 

“2. In case of trial for writing this let- 
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ter, is it right to deprive all who signed it, 
of a right to vote in the case of any of the 
signers ? 

**3. Was the meeting against which 
we protested, a legal meeting? (i.e., the 
meeting for trial.) 

‘*4, Supposing that the meeting was 
legal, was it not lawfully adjourned ? (i.e., 
before the professed trial.) 

“5, Are we right in maintaining that 
the “rethren who signed the letter did not 
deserve excommunication, and as the 
meeting was either illegal, or if legal was 
lawfully adjourned, therefore, they have 
not been excommunicated ? 

“6. Are the claims of our pastor, of a 
right to negative our church acts, well 
founded ? ‘ 


“7. What notice ought we to take of 
the implications contained in the result of 


an adjourned council, and are such ad- 
journments right in principle ? 


the conference and their results, and is 
such a mode of action in such circumstan- 
ces right in principle ? 

“9. Situated as we are, whiat steps 
ought we to take, to regain our rights, to 
remove, as far as may be, the dishonor 
that has fallen on the cause of God inthis 
place, and to restore harmony and peace, 
as much as in us lies, to this divided com- 
munity ?”’ 


These questions were all answer- 
ed by the council in a way which 
must have been entirely satisfactory 
to the party that proposed them, and 
in which we think the body of Con- 
gregationalists will acquiesce. ‘They 
say, in conclusion—and better ad- 
vice could not have been given— 
“Since, in the providence of God, 
a regular council has investigated 
their case, and asserted and vindi- 
cated their rights, we advise them 
courteously to request of their pas- 
tor that all obstacles to the full ex- 
ercise of them be removed. Our 
advice to the clerk and deacons is 
the same.” “If these should not 
succeed, the providence of God 
will throw light on your future 
course.” 

There are a few statements oc- 
curing in the course of the result 
from which we must dissent, but the 
questions proposed to the council by 
the aggrieved brethren were, in our 
Opinion, all answered correctly, on 
the principles generally held by the 
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Congregational churches of New 
England. 

Some of the statements which 
we deem incorrect are of sufficient 
importance to be noticed. On p. 
45 the council say: 

“ The constitution and the fundamental 
laws of every Congregational church are 
contained in the word of God, and are not 
created or ordained by the will of the 
— is the supreme lawgiver 

‘So also, the officers to be « hosen are 
designated by the word of God, and the 
nature and extent of their powers are de- 
fined by the same authority, and not by 
the will of the church. 

The first of these paragraphs, is 
in our opinion, too bold ; but it is the 
second which we consider entirely 
erroneous. It takes, on a funda- 
mental question, not low church 
ground, but high church—the high- 
That school of Congregation- 
alists to which we happy to 
know the brethern of this council 
belong, hold that it is only the gen- 
eral principles of church govern- 
ment, that are given in the word of 
God ; and that the particular organ- 
ization of the primitive church was 
developed pro re nata, as the occa- 
sion required ; and may be lawfully 
changed by the church in subse- 
quent ages, whenever circumstances 
shall render it expedient. Must we 
indeed go back—would this council 
call us back—to the old controversy 
respecting the scriptural authority 
of ruling elders? We trust not. 
Indeed we suspect the council to be 
happily inconsistent with itself in 
the very next sentence, where it 
says :—** But in choosing its own offi- 


est. 
are 


cers, and in the administration of its 
government, the church acts asa 
democracy ; and all questions are 
definitively settled by the votes of 
the majority.” If there is here 
no inconsistency, and the council 
mean to assert that the church has 
no liberty in respect to the number 
and rank of the officers that she shall 
choose, and the powers that they 
shall have, we must express our dis- 
sent from their opinion. 
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Another passage occurs on page 
44, which in our view, needs quali- 


fication. ‘The council say : 

‘“ The writings of early times, and of 
later ages, the deliberations of councils 
and synods, and their results, are but 


lights to aid in the exposition of the word 
of God.”’ 


This is not true, in the full ex- 
tent, for such decisions, if explicitly 
adopted, and if they 
are adopted, they may be en- 
titled to great 
of any light which they may throw 
on the word of God. The « xparte 
furnishes a case 


are binding; 
not 


respect, inde pe ndent 


council at Reading 


in point. Does the obligation of the 
parties concerned, to this 


light 


respect 


result. depend solely on the 


which it throws on the word of 


God ? 
cord 


We admit that it 


the Bible, 


must ac- 


with to have any 


authority ; but it derives a part of 


its force from another consideration, 
viz., its harmony with the ackowl- 
edged principles and usages of the 
churches of New England; with 
the writings of the fathers and doc- 
tors of the church; and with the 
results of Congregational councils. 
We presume this council will not 
willingly forego the advantage 
which they enjoy over their breth- 
ren of the high church party, de- 
rived from the writings, of which 
they speak so lightly in the passage 
under criticism. 

With these slight exceptions we 
have read these proceedings and 
result with high satisfaction. We 
are particularly gratified with the 
decision of the council, “that the 
discussions on the questions be with 
open doors.” ‘This frank and open 
action the spirit of the 
body, from the commencement to 
the close of the proceedings, to 
have been, to discover the truth and 
vindicate the right. 

We subjoin the main principles 


indicates 


which were recognized and asserted 
in this result. The questions pro- 
posed to the council led 
Statement and 


them toa 
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defense of some of 


the principles of Congregationalism 
in respect to the constitution and 
powers of a church; the discipline 
of offenders ; the rights of private 
members; and the 


clesiagfical councils. 


powers of ec- 

I. A Congregational church, in re- 
spect to its constitution and powers, 
was held to be a pure democracy. 
All the the 
were made on the supposition, that 
the 

] 


plete power of self-government ; 


the right to make and repeal its 


decisions of council 


church has the full and com- 


own by-laws at pleasure ; to appoint 
and dismiss its officers* and agents ; 
members; in 
thing that ap- 


to admit and exclude 
a word, to do eve ry 
pertains to government and order, 
subject to no foreign control what- 
ever. It was on this principle that 
the council declared certain meet- 
ings of the church, legal, which 
were called agreeably to the by- 
laws of the church, and which the 
pastor had pronounced illegal ; and 
the meeting for trial, which was ap- 
pointed by the pastor, contrary to a 
by-law of the church, they decided 
was illegal. ‘They declared, also, 
on the same ground, that the acts of 
the church in choosing clerks and 
deacons, in dismissing the pastor 
from the chair and appointing a lay- 
man moderator in his place, and 
in passing a resolution of adjourn- 
ment without the pastor’s concur- 
rence, were regular and valid. In 
support of the position, that the 
powers of the church are so exten- 
sive and exclusive, the council pre- 
sent, in their result, an amount of 
evidence, which is, we think, per- 
fectly unanswerable. We give the 
following extracts, for the satisfac- 
tion of those who may fail to obtain 
the pamphlet :— 

its own officers, and in 
the administration of its government, the 


‘ | 
“In choosing 


*On this point the council remark :— 
“Tt istherefore manifest that our churches 
in their administration of gove rnment are 
democracies ; the power of the brethren 
transcending all the occasional powers of 
the pastor and elders.” 
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church acts as a democracy ; and all ques- 
tions are definitively settled by the votes 
of the Such the case in 
the apostolical and primitive churches, 
formed on the model of the Jewish syna- 
gogue, the government of which was elec- 
tive and free, the ruler being the modera- 
tor to preserve order in the meetifigs, and 
the assembly at pleasure excluding un- 
worthy members. The best writers, such 
as Neander, What ly, Vitringa, Rothe, 


majority was 


&c., testify that the government was 
democratic See Coleman's Prim. Chh., 
p- 45-47 


* Such also were the first Congregational 
churches of the Puritans which migrated 
from England to Holland, and especially 
the Leyden church, which found a resting 
; No writer 
understood and expounde d the pring iples 
of our order better than the pastor of that 
church; he was the first to revive, estab- 
lish, and defend the beautiful 
clearing it of Brownism on one side, and 
Prelacy on the other He had planted 
and sustained the standard for more than 
twenty years, John Cotton first 


raised the standard in Massachusetts, and 
‘ 


place on the Plymouth Rock 


structure, 


when 


set up the same model of churches, one 
like to the other; they of Plymouth help- 
ing the theory of the first comers, by 
hearing and discerning their practices.” 
Cotton, who, till then, had been an Epis- 
copalian, departed from his model, by 
magnifying the power of the Eldership ; 
in which he was not permanently sustain- 
ed by his coadjutors. On this subject 
Robinson is clear ‘The proper subject 
of the power of Christ,—the Papists plant 
it in the Pope the Protestants in the 
Bishop - the Re forme d in the Pre sbyte ry ; 
we, whom you call Brownists, in the con- 
gregation, the multitude, called the church 
We profess the bishops or elders to be 
only ordinary governors in the church, 
not as lords ove r God's herit ige, controll- 
ing all, and to be controlled by none ; 
not as essential to the church, as though 


it could not be without them We 
hold the eldership as given to the 
church for her service, and the elders 
as servants and ministers of Christ, 


having no power to rule the church buat 
by the of the brethren. The 
government of the elders consists, not in 


consent 


erecting any tribunal, or seat of judg- 
ment, but in exhorting, 
forting, and improving them in the word 
of God. ‘They are over the church, as 
the physician is over the patient, and the 
watchman over the city 
other, is the government of the elders or 


instructing, com- 


Such, and none 


bishops.'t 


* Cot. Ans. to Baylie, 17 
t 2d Han Memorials of Congres gation- 


alism, pp. 185-211; Robinson's Justifica- 
tion of Separation, 4to, p. 476. 
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‘The late Dr. Emmons says, that ‘ the 
church is a pure demoe racy, which places 
every member upon a level, and gives 
him perf ct liberty with order. A chure h 
has a right to dismiss their own minister, 
whenever they judge he has forfeited his 
ministerial as they have the 
right to choose and ordain their own min- 
ister, so they have, of course, a right to 
dismiss him for what they deem good 


character ; 


reasons. ‘Those who have a right to put 
into office have aright to put out of office 
A pastor has no right to the 
votes of the church; if he could, he 
might prevent them from bringing any 
case to a det church would, in 
reality, have no power at all to determine 
The truth 


ind in respect 


negative 


ision: the 


any point or decide any case 
is, he is a mere moderator, 


to voting, stands on the 


und with 


same gi 
If the church vote 
} 


any thing contrary to his opinion, h 


a privat brother 
nay 
object like any other brother, but is bound 
ex officio to put the vot without person- 
approving of it; or if the church 
should pass of such a nature 
and so circumstanced, that he thinks him- 
self bound in duty to do all in his power 
to obstruct the execution of the sentence, 
he m ty refuse to put the vote, and relin- 
quish his office. He is a mere executine 


Vol. 5 


ally 
i Sentence 


officer.’ Ser. 76, 
‘*To these author 

many others. Our Lord * Whoso- 
eve r will be chit f mong you, let him iT 
Matt. 20: 28—Mark 10 

45. And again,‘ Ye know that the prin- 
ces of the Gentiles dominion 
over them, and they that are great exer- 
cise authority upon the m; but it shall not 
One of the first acts 
of the church was to choose 
their Acts 6: 1-6 And 
we hear of no declaration or pretense of 
Coleman 
on this point, * The apostle 8 eX- 


J 
authority 


ties might be added 


says, 
your servant, 


exercise 


be so among you.’ 
primitive 
own deacons 
even by 
remarks 
ercised no 


a veto the apostle ~ 


or power over the 
churches, but styled themselves helpe rs 


and servants,’ p. 37, citing Gresling, 
\pos Chris Again, 
om . ' 
“* The independence of the churches 


vests in them the and 
gives them the enjoyment of religious 
liberty, under a government administered 
by the majority The 
right of sufirage is the first element of a 
popular government in the church. The 
enjoyment of this right is freedom, the 
loss of it is slavery "—p. al | Once more, 
‘The sovereign power is in the people, 
who have the keys of the kingdom, to 
open and shut, bind and loose at their 
discretion.’—p. 11] Finally, ‘ The gov- 
ernment of the primitive chureh was al 
together popular the 
servants, and not the lords of the people. 


p. 227 


elective franchise, 


"—p. 53 Again, ‘ 


the ministers were 
22% 


‘It is therefore manifest that our 


churches in their administration of gov- 
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ernment are democracies; the 


the brethren transcending all the oe 
sional powers of the pastor and eld 


“{tis also manifest, that such a democ- 


racy can not coexist with a veto power 
resting in the pastor Himself amenable 


1 refusal to consum- 
ittempt to nullify its 


acts, must be ineffectual and vain: for it 


to this democracy, 


mate its will, or an 


might remove him from his place ina 
moment The speaker f political 
body, holding his e at the pleasure of 
that body, might refuse to put a vote. or 
sign a bill but | v long W ild he con 
tinue to be speaker? The contract w h 
the pas has wit } S par n y ny 
him t t : irch t def et ! 
few orthodex ministers have therto 
yieid i? t? t ter tation 

“ If tl sf been atime w n 
the churches ex sed a mixed g 

ment, the pastor, t er nd elders on 
one side, or in one chamber. and the 


brotherhood in another, that time has 


gone with the vears be nd the fl ad 
never more to return But the council is 
quite certain, that there has not been 


time when the cl seen thei 


ure he Ss h ivé 


pastors rise up tn their midst, and merely 


as such, claim the veto power. and when 


one has nr inced tf his church, * you 
can not choose a deacor ya valid 
act without my conser Even John 
Cotton, the champion for the power of 
the elders , did not do this Nor is 
there ny tr from the fathers that 


this was everd 
os Th velo p 


\ i! y torm, or the 
power of suspending ch ' tion by 
the pastor's s justly fallen out of 
use in our churches, if it ever existed 


And in our judgment, any effort to intro 
duce it in any form, should be promptly 
and decisively resisted iuthor- 
ily 18 aga nst it 
““JIt has no 


support in the word of 


God Nota single passage declares it; 
and it is entire ly opposed to the spirit of 
the New Testament, and to th spirit and 


practice of 1 primitive churches 
“ Butif Mr. Pickett should 


vs on the subject, and 


still farther 





claim not the er of absolute veto, or 
of nullifi | f sus ns lh, i. € 
the power tos SUS Te y act of 
the « I t ved grout f 
leg ¥. or irreg ’ ' ts ‘ 
a mut ! tise f his acts 
is no better 
Is the ¢ n lt ; > & d 

aQuthoritati mn ti suspen ne act 
of the pastor : If they are merely to ad 
rise the pastor, then, for all the council 
can do, he still has the power forever to 


iny actof the church. 


Sus pe n 

If to decide authoritatively, then it is 
; nal mutual coun- 
cil, but an authoritative tribunal; and 
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the essential principle of Congregational- 
ism is destroyed. Our system therefore 


It would rad- 
power of self-govern- 


mits of no such pow 
ically destroy the 
ment in the churches, and suspend them 
between the ex mpulsive pastoral veto on 
the one hand, and a compulsive 
tribunal on the other: 


judicial 
it would 
to the permanent s ispensory 


or else 
subrect them 
power of one man 


* But the rights of our churches are 


perfect, they are the gilt of God, and no 

compelling powers ar permitted to con- 
I I 

trol their action They yield gladly to 


moral powers, never to torce 


system would con- 


demrt t To stay pr mpt and wh le- 
me action. would ften be equiv ilent 
to its entire suppression nd such a 
/ 
power we ld | rplex nd embarrass the 
church in all its movements.” 


‘““Inview of these facts the council are 
th the pastor has, 


of opinion, that althou 


in virtue of his off aright to preside in 
ill meetings of the church for instruction 
nd devotion, yet the moderatorship of 
church me tings | r business dues not so 


belong to him in virtue of his offic e, that 
essity the permanent and im- 


movable moderator of such meetings It 


is true that uniform practice, or a special 
vote of the churcl may decide that the 
pastor shall in fact preside in all business 


church meetings when he is present, with- 


ut a formal election at each meeting 


Common usage has generally introduced 

this practice into our churches The 

South church in Reading, by a special 
] 


vote on Nov. 4. 1843. elected Mr. Pickett 


is the standing moderator of all business 


at which he should be 


meetings 


( present, 
and 


he accepted the appointment. But 


this only proves the 


neither they, nor he, 


more clearly that 
regarded the pastor 
as having an inalienable right to itin vir- 
tue of his office as pastor, and without 
such a vote Nor did they feel them- 
selves bound by the platform to concede 
it. In that case a vote would be needless 
They of their will 
power; and those who gave, can, 
adequate cause, take away 
mutual confidence 


gave the 
for an 
In astate of 
it 18 appropriate and 


own tree 


common ft the pastor to act as moderator 


‘ ill business mec ngs when he IS pres- 
ent. But if a flict of its and claims 
he ns re church is authorized to choose 


i particular busi- 


ness 1 tng whom they will; and if he 
refuses to perform the duties of his office 


and choose another 


If he can not conscientiously put and de- 


clare the vote, he ought to resign his 
pla e; and if he will not, the church 


may displace him 
$y the courtesy of our order, the pas- 


mnoderate 


all meetings for business; and in a natu- 


tor 1s « pected when present, t 
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ral and healthy state of things, it is a wise 
arrangement. | But it is an arrangement 
which the church may interrupt when 
they see a sufficient reason for so doing. 

‘A refusal on the part of the pastor to 
follow the laws of order, and an attempt 
to infringe on the privileges of the mem- 
bers, are a sufficient reason. 

‘‘ There are laws of order, arising out 
of the very nature of a deliberative body, 
by which public bodies in general, civil 
or ecclesiastical, are governed. 

“To these laws the moderator of a 
church meeting is subject, as much as the 
speaker of a legislative body. 

‘* By these laws it is clearly established 
that if a speaker will not put or declare 
a vote, or will not put an appeal from his 
decision, he may be displaced, and an- 
other elected.”’ 

2. On the subject of church dis- 
cipline, the council take the ground, 
that a regular process, according 
to Matt. 18th, involves the follow- 
ing five steps, no one of which may 
be omitted. 

“1. A private interview, designed in 
good faith, to convince and gain the of- 
fending brother. 2. If this fails, an in- 
terview, attended by one or two more, 
with the same end, and in order to secure 
adequate testimony if the interview fails. 
3. The presentation of the complaint to 


the church, in order that they may judge of 


its nature, and whether it ought to be en- 
tertained, and whether the previous steps 
have been regularly taken. 4. A commu- 
nication from the church, if they entertain 
it, stating to the brother complained of, 
the complaint, and still giving room for 
confession and reconciliation, or if this 
is refused, appointing a time and place for 
hearing the parties, and citing the accused 
then and there to appear, and answer to 
the complaint. 5. Then if he neglects 
or refuses to attend, or on conviction, re- 
fuses to make satisfaction, he refuses to 
hear the church; and the ultimate 
tence of excommunication is to be pro- 
nounced and executed.” 


sen- 


3. In respect to the rights of pri- 
vate members, the council held, that 
they may respectfully represent to 
their pastor, in a joint letter, their 
views of his performances and con- 
duct, and express their opinion, that 
it is expedient that the relation be- 
tween him and them should be dis- 
solved. Such an act, so far from 
being a breach of covenant, is, they 
say, the exercise of an undoubted 
right of the members of Congrega- 
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tional churches. The council was 
led by the circumstances of the 
case, lo a argument of great length 
in vindication of the aggrieved breth- 
ren from the charge of having bro- 
ken their covenant. i 
ever, justly say: 


They, how- 


“This is so obviously a fundamental 
right of the members of every Congrega- 
tional church, it grows so directly out of 
the right of electing and dismissing their 
own religious teachers, that we can not 
for a moment suppose that the council 
meant to call it inquestion. The present 
council are thereiore clearly of opinion 
that the right of members of a church to 
make such a communication to their pas- 
tor, provided that in their conscientious 
judgment the state of things calls for it, 
can not reasonably be called in question 

Indeed it is doubtful whether the 
right was ever before called in 
question. 

It was held also by the council 
to be the right of a brother with 
whom a process of discipline has 
been commenced in private, to vote 
in the meetings of the church, on 
all matters except his own case, un- 
til after the church has voted to en- 
tertain the complaint against him. 
Until then he is not known by the 
church as under censure; and the 
council say : 

** It would be a fatal principle in sucha 
community, if the mere accusation of any 
number cf its members, before the church, 
by individuals, should from that moment 
destroy their portion of judicial power; 
for then any minority however small, that 
should accuse any major ity however great, 
would thereupon possess all power, and 
might use it with a tyrannical efficacy, in 
questionable offenses, for difference of re- 
ligious opinion however slight, for the 
gratification of resentment, and under 
any pretext which evil exigencies might 
call for.”’ 

On this principle, the complaint 
against the twenty-three, at the time 
of the trial, ought to have been 
brought against them severally and 
separately, and each allowed to vote 
on the case of every one except 
himself. A denial of this involves 
the absurdity that a minority may 
rule the church. In a supposable 


case, where the majority of a church 
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are implicated in a common offense, 
either directly or as friends and sup- 


porters of the offenders, a course of 


discipline is out of the question. 
There is no remedy, except in a 
council. ‘The minority are not au- 
thorized by Congregational usage, 
any more than they are by the word 
of God, to cite the offenders to ap- 
pear and answer to the charge in a 
body, for the purpose of changing 
the majority by depriving them of 
the right to vote in defense of each 
other. The regular course for the 
minority would be, to ask a mutual 
council to consider their grievances, 
and if that were refused, to call an 
exparte council ; and if the majority 
would not hear the council, then the 
only resource of the minority would 
be to withdraw from the church, or 
to sit down quietly under the wrong. 
Congregationalists will never allow 
the principle, that the majority must 
rule, to be disregarded. 

The council investigated the case 
of the twenty-three excommunicated 
members of the South church in 
Reading, in the light of the forego- 
ing principles; and found that the act 
charged against them was no offense ; 
that the meeting for trial, March 
18th, 1847, was illegal, not having 
been called agreeably to the by-laws 
of the church; that if that meeting 
was legal, the proceedings were in- 
validated by the protest of the ma- 
jority against any action, and also 
by the wrongful exclusion of votes 
which would have reversed the do- 
ings of said meeting if its action 
was otherwise lawful; and that the 
preliminary steps of discipline were 
not regularly taken. In summing 
up the case, the council say : 

* * * «That for the reasons hereto- 
fore given, the discipline practiced with 
them was not the Christian discipline ; 
that the meeting of the church which in- 
flicted the great censure, was not called 
according to the by-laws of the church, 
and that the meeting itself was not held 
and conducted with that ecclesiastical or- 
der which is essentially necessary to give 
validity to its proceedings ; and finally, 
that the charge itself for which they were 


prosecuted, was wholly groundless, they 
having done nothing in the premises wor- 
thy of the censure pronounced against 
them. Nor are we willing to believe that 
any of the parties concerned, will long be 
able to look back on this measure, and say 
that it was right. ‘ 

“This council, therefore, decide and 
declare, that in their judgment the formal 
censure which has been pronounced 
against the brethren is not the act of the 
church, but of a few individuals only, 
who on’that occasiongelaimed to be the 
chirch, in violation‘of the first principles 
of justice, and of the acknowledged order 
of all associated bodies; an act of the mi- 
nority only in exclusion of the rights and 
the opinions of the majority: an act 
merely void, and powerless, and inopera- 
tive: and that the aggrieved brethren are 
still members in full communion, and 
entitled to all the privileges and rights 
of members of the South church, in 


Reading.”’ 


4. In respect to ecclesiastical 
councils, it was held that they are 
merely advisory bodies. This lim- 
itation of their powers comes from 
the democratic constitution of a Con- 
gregational church. There is no 
power without and above it, to con- 
trol its proceedings or reverse its 
acts. Councils come in with a moral 
influence, to settle difficulties by ad- 
vice—-by the force of opinion and per- 
suasion; and they can recommend 
to the churches which they represent, 
to declare the withdrawal of fellow- 
ship, and non-communion, in respect 
to any offending church that can 
not be reclaimed. They can not 
overrule the internal proceedings of 
churches ; and if their advice is dis- 
regarded, they can only exert an- 
other kind of moral influence by 
simply withholding the hand of fel- 
lowship. But that this moral power 
is very great, and adequate for all 
the purposes of order, is manifest, 
from the intense anxiety of parties 
in controversy, to secure the influ- 
ence in their favor. A church which 
has incurred the censure of sister 
churches, and been cast out of their 
communion, suffers disgrace, and 
shrinking with shame from the sight 
of men, is soon extinct. A good 
name is as valuable to a church, and 
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is felt to be as precious, as to an in- 
dividual. And that party in a church 
which can not command the support 
of neighboring churches, must sink. 
This is the prevalent feeling in the 
churches; and it is all that is neces- 
sary to constrain the members to 


shun those errors of conduct that 
would expose them tocensure. This 
at least is true, that however small 
this influence is towards maintaining 
order and peace in the churches, it 
is not exceeded, in these respects, 
by judicial power above the church. 


y i Oadgrr. 


COLLEGEQGREMINISCENCES 


Tus book abounds with ple asing 
and entertaining incidents, which 
must be peculiarly interesting to the 
class of 1821, and can not fail to 
engage the gratified attention of oth- 
ers. “As in water face apswereth 
to face, so the heart of man to man,” 
is a maxim little less true of classes 
in College than of individuals. There 
is something in these ** Reminiscen- 
ces” which will be recognized by 
every graduate, with more or less 
of personal feeling. Mutatis mu- 
tandis, it is the history of his own 
experience. Especially is this the 
case with those who were professors 
of religion while in College, though 
but few of them, we fear, will be 
able to revert to these scenes with- 
out a feeling of regret at neglected 
opportunities of doing and getting 


good. 


The writer is evidently a 


man of clear and correct views, of 


disciplined mind and of high moral 
principle. 
not merely to make a book, but to 


do good; and we can not but ad- 


His obiect appears to be, 


mire and commend the habit, which 
out of so common an incident as a 
class meeting, should lead him to 
such a train of useful reflections. 
The book is enlivened with many 
an anecdote told in a natural style. 
You see a man of experience and 
wisdom, talking with sterling good 
sense and sufficient vivacity, on ju- 


* Reminiscences of Scenes and Charac- 
ters in College 
the Class of 1821. New Haven a. o 
Maltby, 1847 


by a Graduate of Yale, of 


venile occurrences—running back 
to the days of his own boyhood, for 
the entertainment and instruction of 
It is the 
production of a mind, chastened by 


those whv come afier him. 


contact with the world, but not sour- 
ed. Hence we find nothing which 
savors of austerity or a wish to re- 
press the buoyant spirits of youth, 
but a generous desire to plant in 
their minds the principles of intel- 
lectual growth, morality and reli- 
gion. On reading the book we could 
not but think that had such a volume 
as this fallen into our hands at the 
beginning of our college course, it 
would have made us wiser and bet- 
ter. We heartily recommend it, 
therefore, to every young student as 
worthy of his atientive perusal. 
There are many topics of inter- 
est, such as Emulation, College Ap- 
pointments, and Elocution, which 
the author discusses with « 
nation and ability. 





scriml- 
But the space 
within which we must confine our- 
selves, forbids us to remark upon 
them. We wish to offer a few 
thoughts suggested by the seven- 
teenth chapter, entitled, “* The Re- 
vival.” 

There are no other “* reminiscen- 
ces’ so delightful to us. We re- 
member the days when multitudes 
in all parts of the land were con- 
We remember the 
particular revival which our author 


verted to ( *hrist. 
commemorates. We can bear tes- 
timony to the truthfulness and accu- 
racy with which it is sketched. We 
remember the powerful appeals of 
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the preachers in that revival; their 
searching exhibitions of divine truth. 
To say nothing of men now living, 
we remember distinctly the impres- 
sive tones of Mr. Nettleton, who, as 
our author tells 


New 


something in his preaching that ar- 


us, assisted the pas- 
tors of Haven. ‘There was 
raigned his hearers, as it were, be- 
fore the bar of God, and stripped 
the hypocrite of all his false pre- 
He pre ached no “ fine ser- 
and seldom did his hearers 


tenses. 
mons,” 
retire from his preaching with the 
praises of the orator on their lips. 
The truths he uttered were the sub- 
and they were felt 
You could 
His whole 
soul was in the truths he uttered, and 


ject of remark ; 
as engrossing reaiities. 


not doubt his sincerity. 


the deep tones of his solemn voice 
pervaded with force the 
whole congregation. No one ex- 
pected to be amused with beautiful 


electric 


turns of expression, nor to be aston- 
ished with some new or strange an- 
nouncement, nor to be entertained 
with disquisitions upon principles 
foreign to the evangelical message. 
He made no attempts at originality 
of thought. He confined 
to topics entirely appropriate to the 
pulpit, such as found a response in 
The in- 
terest felt in his preaching, and it 
was very great, arose from his for- 


every man’s conscience. 


cing men to look into eternity—from 
his compelling them to come toa 
decision on the subject of religion— 
from the impossibility of indifference 
to the claims of God, as he present- 
ed them. 
nature in his manner; he was so pe- 
culiarly himself and not 
man, that the critic 
weapons and gave himself up to the 
subject. 

This pungent preaching—and pun- 
gency characterized the discourses 
of almost all who spoke in the meet- 


another 
laid down his 


ings—created a prevailing taste for 
faithful ministrations. The people 


were willing to hear every thing 
which concerned their salvation—to 


himself 


There was so much of 
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be reproved, exhorted, and rebuked, 
as well as commended. Indeed, to 
preach the truth, whether men would 
hear or forbear, was the way to 
please the mass of hearers, because 
they admitted that no other preach- 
ing would meet the demands of God. 
Christians were anxiously looking 
for results ; and the impenitent w ere 
willing to hear the most discrimina- 
ting delineations of character, and 
the most pointed applications to their 
Every thing in 
the sanctuary, in social meetings, 


own consciences, 


and in the private walks of life, was 
calculated to awaken the mind to 
the concerns of personal re ligion. 
While the depravity of the heart 
was fully exhibited, and the sins of 
men pointed out in the most direct 
and faithful manner, the unsearcha- 
ble riches of Christ were set forth 
as the only remedy, and urged upon 
human acceptance with a tender ear- 
nestness, both in public and private, 
that affected the whole community. 

Such sometimes 
called “ revival preaching.” Such, 
however, should be the spirit of all 
preaching. That preaching which 
is best adapted to produce revivals, 
is also best adapted to nurture the 
piety of the great body of Chris- 
tians. Ministers of ordinary talents 
and attainments, are often the best 
preachers, because they adhere to 
this style of preaching. Great men 
are not always the best preachers 
of the Gospel. ‘They are fitted by 
their talents and learning to defend 
the outworks of Christianity against 
the common foe. They exert an 
important influence in moulding so- 
ciety. They bring out of the treas- 
ury of truth, new things as well as 
old, for the use of other men. In 
various ways they promote the great 
work which God, in his providence, 
is accomplishing. But ordinarily, 
they are not the preachers who are 
most successful in bringing men in- 
to the true church by repentance, 
and raising the church to eminent 
holiness. This honor belongs to 


preaching is 
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the pastors who do not aspire to 
high things, but devote themselves 
to a simple exhibition of the doc- 
trines of grace, and are wholly oc- 
cupied in the appropriate work of 
the ministry. The love of distine- 
tion is a snare, to which men of 
genius are peculiarly exposed ; who- 
ever is entangled in it, loses that 
simplicity of character, and single- 
ness of aim, which are most essential 
qualifications for usefulness in the 
Christian ministry. 

We have dwelt upon this point a 
moment for the purpose of having 
before us a standard, with which to 
compare the preachers of the pres- 
ent day. We fear that the preach- 
ing of our times is gradually and 
insensibly becoming less pointed in 
its application to persons; that it 
is far too general to reach the 
consciences of individuals. Our 
preachers do not descend sufficient- 
ly to a classification of their hear- 
ers, and to a discriminating and di- 
rect application of the truth, to 
every man. They select for the 
themes of discourse, measures and 
principles that have to do with the 
general advancement of society, 
rather than the duties of personal 
piety ; they range in the regions of 
imagination, and leave the con- 
science too little to do. Innumera- 
ble benevolent societies claim the 
attention of the pulpit, leading the 
preacher to speak of the general 
influence of Christianity on the na- 
tion, instead of appiying evangelical 
doctrines to the hearts of every class 
of his hearers. We speak of what 
we regard to be the tendency of the 
times—a tendency to dwell on pop- 
ular themes, aside from the distine- 
tive doctrines of the Gospel and the 
duties of private life, and personal 


religion. ‘Those topics that belong 


more properly to periodical litera- 
ture, and that may be appropriate 
for a thanksgiving day sermon, are, 
we suspect, filling too large a space 
in the discourses of the pulpit. 
These topics belong to the political 


rather than the saving influence of 
Christianity, to special occasions 
and not to the ordinary ministra- 
tions of the sabbath. 

The kind of interest which a 
preacher should endeavor to excite 
in the minds of his hearers respects 
evangelical truth and duty. Con. 
gregations may be trained to assem. 
ble on the Sabbath for the purpose of 
worship, and serious attention to 
their eternal duties and interests, 
In this stirring age, there is peculiar 
need of a faithful exhibition of the 
whole system of divine truth. If 
men are making haste to be rich; 
if they are living in an age of ex- 
citement and wonder; if the fash- 
ions of the world are invading the 
church; if balls and other frivolous 
amusements are beginning to be 
patronized by Christians; if the 
prayer meeting is generally neglect- 
ed; if a worldly spirit, finding the 
church empty, swept and garnished, 
is entering in to dwell there—what 
can save us, but the Gospel preach- 
ed with the discrimination and di- 
rectness of a Nettleton—and of that 
bright day to which our reminis- 
cences are now extended? Such 
preaching, in greater measure, we 
think indispensable to the prosper- 
ity of religion in this land. Ora- 
torical displays, loose generalities, 
philosophical speculations above the 
apprehension of the common mind, 
learned disquisitions upon points 
collateral to the Gospel, glow- 
ing pictures of the future glory 
of our country ; all proper in their 
place ; should be carefully exclud- 
ed from the pulpit, on the Sabbath, 
if the preacher would fulfill his mis- 
sion as a minister of the Gospel. 
* Jesus Christ and him crucified,” 
should be his only theme, compre- 
hending, it is true, a great variety 
of topics, all of which, however, re- 
late to the claims of God upon the 
soul. ‘That there is a tendency, in 
our day, to depart from this single- 


ness of devotion to the work of 


converting men to Christ, and build- 
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ing them up in personal holiness, 
The 
evil exists to some extent, enough 
to excite apprehension of a more 
serious departure from the simpli- 


can not, we fear, be denied. 


city of the Gospel; and to prevent 
its increase is the object of these 
We may have ele- 
gant churches and eloquent preach- 


suggestions. 


ers; we may have wealthy congre- 
gations ; 
religion and a name to live, after 
And 


we see no rational hope of preserv- 


‘the power” has departed. 


ing our candlestick in its place, ex- 
cept in an inculcation of evangell- 
cal truth unceasing and never to 
cease. 

We can not assent to the popular 
notion, that the advancement of so- 
ciety in knowledge and refinement, 
demands a kind of preaching es- 
sentially diflerent from that of the 
last half century. ‘The Gospel 
always the same ; man, every where 


Ss 


and in every age, Is the same ; and 
it is only necessary that that Gospel 
should be brought home to his con- 
and heart. This is the 
work of the preacher; a work de- 


science 
manding all his energy and skill, 
his learning and eloquence, and he 
neglect it, to 


tables, or to serve the state. 


should not serve 
Nor 


is it true, that this age is so wonder- 
fully in advance of the last as to 


require an entirely different kind of 


preaching. This generation does 


indeed know more of steamboats 
and railroads, more of useful in- 


ventions, and of the conveniences 
and luxuries of life. Some live in 
more style and have a more critical 
taste in respect to the language and 
rhetoric of 


sermons. ‘There is 


more general information among 
the people now than formerly. 


The Sabbath school has diffused 
more widely a knowledge of the 
Scriptures. Yet as the great object 
of preaching is ever the same, to 
enlighten and impress men by clear 
exhibitions and close applications 
of the doctrines of grace, the same 


we may have the forms of 
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things, in substance, are always to 
be preached ; and the only admissi- 
ble change, respects mere matters 
of rhetoric. The doctrines of the 
cross, and they alone, are in every 
age, to every one that believeth, 
“the power of God unto salvation.” 
And there is constant need of the 
reiteration of truths, “ line 
upon line, precept upon precept,” 
We make a single extract from 


these 


the chapter which has given occa- 
The whole 
is worthy of an attentive perusal. 


sion to these remarks. 


* Mean time 
routine, 


study went on in its usual 
not slackly but with equal, per- 


haps increased vigor. The only differ- 


ence was, that time which before had 
been given to idle talk, or to other un- 
profitabl« uses, was now devoted to the 


A walk for exer- 
cise Was none the less beneficial to health, 
nor was a casual meeting at a classmate’s 
room, or 


} 
soul 


concerns of the 


elsewhere, any more a con- 
sumption of time, in const quence of the 
conversation being serious and elevated, 
rather than frivolous and common place. 
Religion, too, is a great quickener of 
mind, and favorable to its efficiency. And 
it is fuvorable to the health and efficiency 
of the body, both as it stimulates and 
the mind, 
restrains those 


cheers and as it 


and 


regulates 
desires and passions 
the disorders of which impair the physi- 
eal syst m., 


Re ligion is far from be ing a 
drawback on 


our secular affairs. Even 
revivals, engrossing as they are, need not, 
and do not in fact, if properly conducted, 
obstruct our necessary industry. On the 
contrary, you will often hear people say 
they seem never to accomplish so much, 
and so easily, as in these seasons; they 
hardly know how. It is explainable by 
the energizing influence of religion. We 
can be fervent in spirit and at the same 
time diligent in business; and we shall 
find that these duties, instead of interfer- 
ing with each other, are mutually help- 
ful. ‘The spiritual and the temporal flow 
more pure and forceful being blended, 
thar in separate channels. Their union 
is harmony; while distraction and abate- 
ment are the consequence of their di- 
vorcement. There are those who think 
that, inasmuch as religion is infinitely the 
greater concern, secular business should 
in a great measure give way to a revival, 
and especially that the individual whose 
mind is exercised about his salvation, 
should occupy himself exc lusively with 
this one great concern. But this wisdom 
comes not by revelation, nor is it justified 
by experience. As it regards College, it 
has been judged expedient, in revivals, 
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not to suspend any regular exercise ; and 
in the very few cases in which an indi- 
vidual has been excused from study in 
consequence of the pe uliar force of his 
impressions, the issue has been unfavora- 
ble. His conversion to Christ has not 
been the result. The nature of the mind 
forbids that it should thus isolate itself with 
reference to religion: vacaney, thought 


turned in upon itself, weariness, decay of 


feeling, and not faith, penitence, and joy, 


ORTHODOX U 


A YEAR ago, in noticing the com- 
plicated position of Unitarians, we 
suggested that “a new sect, of or- 
thodox Unitarians,” might yet arise, 
who would * bring to light that un- 
written creed” to which they in fact 
adhere, and ‘* give it shape and ex- 
pression”’ as the exponent of their 
faith.t The events of the past 
twelve months have confirmed our 
anticipations. ‘The line of demar- 
cation between Unitarians of differ- 
ent schools has become more legi- 
ble; there has been a formal sepa- 
ration into parties, and the conse- 
quent defining of position on each 
hand. The ground of division has 
been mainly, the supernatural char- 
acter of the Scriptures and of the 
mission of Christ. In addition to 
this general classification into par- 
ties, there has also been much indi- 
vidualizing in the Unitarian body. 
Individuals have isolated themselves 
by some peculiarity of sentiment 
upon the topics in dispute. Some 
of the more thoughtful and devout 
among them are verging towards 
those views of evangelical religion 
which were held by our common 
ancestry, and which have ever had 
such prevalence and power in New 


o'r a Importan e of Opinions By 
tev. Andrew FP. Peabody Printed for 
the Unitarian B ind Pamphlet Society 
Boston : Leonard C. Bowles, 1847. 12mo, 
yp. 18 

t The Dilemma of Unitarianism, Vol. 


IV, p. 494. 
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are the usual and natural, and almost ne- 


cessary consequence. It is in the way of 
our ordinary duties that religion, which 
is not an ethereal abstraction, but a thing 


of action and of principal, and formed 
for active beings, is most wont to me et us, 
Hence it is, that it dies so certainly, and 


so soon, in the hermitage and the monas. 
tery, if indeed it ever at all takes up 
its abode there, even for a night. —pp 


162, 163. 


NITARIANS.’ 


England. 
thodox Unitarians. 
We do not use the 


Thes« we sh il style ()r. 
term ‘* ortho- 
dox’ as a term of reproach. So 


long as there must be distinctions 


among the professed believers in 


no ol 


Christianity, we see jection to 
the use of this term to designate a 
class of men and opinions. Bigotry 
may have perverted it and have 
brought it into deserved contempt. 
But as we claim the title ourselves, 
(not without protest from certain 
quarters,) we do not apply it re- 
proachfully toothers. Neither would 
we attempt to fasten upon others a 
name which they have rejected. 
We do not ask them to assume the 
name, and we would not give cur- 
rency to it, to their discomfort, in 
the Unitarian body. We use the 
epithet simply for convenience. We 
do not intend by it to declare the 
identity of this class of Unitarians 
with ourselves. We call them Or- 
thodox, not to distinguish them from 
Unitarians as a whole, but to distin- 
guish them among the several class- 
es into which Unitarians are divided. 
They have avowed many of those 
principles and doctrines which have 
heretofore been maintained distine- 
tively by the Orthodox: and in the 
exciting controversies of their own 
body, they are building up for their 
defense the walls which for many 
years Unitarians have labored to de- 
molish. 
of progress, and are happy to find 


We rejoice in these signs 





j 
| 
: 
! 
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so much common ground to stand 
upon. We do not ask of them a 
subscription to our formulas. We 
would not demand of them so great 
a sacrifice, though it were only a 
sacrifice of early prejudices and 
pride of opinion. We simply de- 
sire, if possibie, to impart to them 
a better knowledge of the opinions 
which we hold to be orthodox; to 
disabuse their minds of misconcep- 
tions and prejudices; and smooth 
their way to a full and cordial faith 
in these views of the Gospel. 

The pamphlet to which we have 
referred at the head of our article, 
may be taken as a brief symbol of 
orthodox Unitarianism. A mere 
tract of eighteen pages, it is most 
significant in its origin and relations. 
For the author we entertain a high 
respect. We have had occasion to 
know something of his meek and 
quiet life, of his elegant scholarship, 
and of his devotion to the good of 
the community in which he dwells 
and to the general welfare of soci- 
ely. At times there has seemed to 
be a vitality in his ministry not com- 
mon among Unitarians. We re- 
member the stirring appeal which 
years ago, he made to his own peo- 
ple in a time of the general revival 
of religion in the town, not to re- 
main unmoved amid the workings 
of God’s Spirit, as “a mountain of 
ice in a sea of fire.” 

He has published a volume of 
“lectures on Christian doctrine,” in 
which we find much to approve, 
altho oh he looks at orthodoxy 
through a distorting medium, and 
sometimes rejects a doctrine of the 
Scriptures in consequence of having 
confounded it with the false repre- 
sentations of some of its advocates. 
He has addressed to mourners a vol- 
ume of Christian consolation, and 
appeared before the divinity school 
at Cambridge in defense of super- 
naturalism. In various lectures, ad- 
dresses and publications, we find 
him modesily but earnestly contend- 
ing for right principles, and promo- 


Vou. V. 74 


or 
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ting the good of his fellow men. 
But never did he do a better thing 
than when he wrote this little essay 
on “the importance of opinions.” 
It is not only good so far as it goes, 
but it goes very far in maintaining 
the truths we hold most dear. We 
have read the pamphlet anonymously 
to persons of unquestioned ortho- 
doxy, and they have approved its 
sentiments and have spoken of its 
fitness to benefit Unitarians. without 
suspecting that the author was him- 
self a Unitarian. 

The manner of stating and de- 
fending certain truths is not alto- 
gether what we should have adopt- 
ed, nor is the exhibition of some of 
the more important doctrines refer- 
red to for illustration, as complete 
as we could wish; but we can hear- 
tily commend the pamphlet as a 
whole to our ‘ orthodox’ readers. 
We intend, however, that they shall 
judge of it for themselves from a 
fair analysis of its contents. 

The leading doctrine of the tract 
is ** the importance of correct opin- 
ions, especially on subjects connect- 
ed with the evidences and funda- 
mental doctrines of religion.” This 
position is taken in opposition to the 
current maxim, “no matter what a 
man believes, if his conduct only be 
good.’ The writer insists, that “a 
serious and diligent inquiry as to 
the evidences and fundamental doc- 
trines of religion,” is one of the first 
and highe st duties of a moral being. 
It is a duty from which he can not be 
absolved. ‘ We have higher pow- 
ers than those of speech or action. 
We have the capacity of inquiry, of 
research, of weighing argument and 
evidence, of investigating the foun- 
dations of belief and the sources of 
truth. These powers must have 
been given us, that they might be 
used and well used. ‘They can not 
have been designed to remain inac- 
tive, or to be employed carelessly 
or without a sense of accountability 
for their exercise. Their right and 
faithful exercise is an essential de- 
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partment of duty, an essential branch 
And if they are 
r mployed on any subjects, 


of moral goodness. 
to be 
they ought surely to be employed 
on the most important of all subjects, 
—on those on which a serious mis- 
take may compromise the well-being 
of our own souls, and through our 
influence, of many other souls, in the 
present life, and in the life to come.” 
—(p- 5.) 
excellent—the very doctrine which 
the Orthodox have contended for 
from the first. 


Now this surely is very 


Christianity appeals 
It calls for 
the scrutiny of its own evidences. 


to the reason of man. 


It demands of those who embrace it, 
that they should act intelligently in 
so great a matter, and “be ready 
always to give an answer to every 
man that asks a reason of their 
hope.” ‘This answer may be drawn 
from their own experience or from 
externa! proofs, butan answer should 
always be at hand for every reason- 
able inquirer. Christianity does not 
abridge the liberty of opinion or of 
discussion ; but it calls upon men to 
form their opinions under a sense of 
personal resp ynsi bility to God, and 
of the momentous consequences to 
themselves. It is preéminently a ra- 
tional system of faith ; a system that 
addresses itself to the understanding 
as well as to the heart. We are 
glad to have it presented in this 
light,—to have it understood that in 

| 


believing the Gospel, a man does 


not throw away his common sense, 
does not covenant to suppress inqui- 
ry and opinion upon moral truth, 
but only forms correct opinions, and 
believes upon the highest evidence 
of which that truth admits. Reve- 
lation does not require us to believe 
what is contrary to reason. Other- 
wise we are in this dilemma: God 
has made us so that we see and un- 
derstand one thing and know it to 
be true, and yet he requires us to 


How 


could we act in such circumstances ? 


believe directly the opposite. 


How couid we know what is right 


and what is wrong? How could 
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we have any confidence in truth or 
in God? A wise and benevolent 
Deity would never place his crea- 
We may 


fairly presume from our knowledge 


tures in such a dilemma. 
of his character, that God would 
never make our highest welfare de- 
pend upon our belief of what is con- 
trary to common sense ; he would 
never demand, as the first condition 
of his favor, that we should surren- 
der ourselves to a blind faith. 

There is no antagonism between 
faith in the ¢ rospel and reason rightly 
exercised. But in subjecting Chris- 
tianity to the test of reason, we must 
discriminate in the following partic- 
( 1.) Between 


ulars. Christianity 
and systematic theology. 


g) The lat- 
ter may contain much, while the 
former nothing absurd. 
The essential doctrines of Chris- 
tianity may be easily distinguished. 
They lie upon the face of the New 
Testament. ‘They are not express- 
ed in technical language. 


contains 


They are 
stated as facts and are exhibited in 
various forms and 
subjectively and objectively, but are 
not defined with metaphysical accu- 
racy. The attempt to embody these 
truths in a system, calls for philo- 
sophical analysis and arrangement. 
But the theologian may be incompe- 
tent to make that analysis. His 
philosophy may be false, and his 


relations, both 


doctrinal formulas consequently un- 
true ; but we are not to reject a doc- 
trine of the Scriptures on that ac- 
count. 

The Scripture s assert the fact of 
the universal apostasy of mankind 
from God. ‘The formal statement 
of that fact in systems of the ology, 
is called the doctrine of total de- 
pravity. The modes of stating, ex- 
plaining and proving that doctrine, 
are various, and some of them are 
palpably absurd. But shall we deny 
the fact because the views entertain- 
ed upon the subject by Augustine or 
by Calvin, were In some points erro- 


neous ? 


The metaphysical theory 
of the imputation of Adam’s sin to 
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his posterity may be absurd, and yet 
there may be no absurdity in the 
scriptural statement for which that 
theorv is intended to acceunt, that 
“ by ‘one man sin entered into the 
world, and death by sin; and so death 
passed upon ail men, for that all 
have ; find it 
diffic lit to recognize his own doc- 


: ’ > ! 
sinned. Pa il might 


trines in the phraseology ef some 
systems of divinity or articles of 


faith framed to express them. We 


must not then conf nd Chr suianily 
with systemati eology. 
But (2.) it st as important to 


distingu sh the decisions of re asonu 


er common sense from the opinions 


of philosophers. Systems of philos- 


ophy may depart as widely from 


reason, as systems of theology some- 


times depart from revelation. Rea- 
son may be perverted by passion or 
pre udice. ‘The mind may become 
wedded ta a false theorv. Sects of 


into exist- 
dogma _ which 
Aristotle argued 


philosophers may come 


ence around some 
time wil! explode. 
that the torrid zone is uninhabitable. 
A modern philosopher, of no small 
re} 
strating by diagrams the impracti- 
eability of crossing the Atlantic by 
steam, when the Sirius was already 
in sight of Sandy Hook. 

No fact or doctrine is to be set 
aside as contrary to reason merely 
because it harmonized 
with existing systems of philosophy. 
There is as much diversity among 


yute in Great Britain, was demon- 


can not be 


sects of philosophers as among sects 
of Christians. The opinions of phi- 
losophers therefore, 
of the reasonableness of a given 
doctrine. We 
in the unbiassed judgment of the 
Where the human 
mind is competent to decide upon 
what is laid before it, and is freed as 
from all perverting 
the decision of mankind 


are not the test 
must seek that test 


mass of men. 


far as possible 
influences, 


generally, whether indicated tn lan- 
guage or by action, may be regard- 
ed as the decision of common sense. 


“As to that saying of divines as 
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well as philosophers, that such or 
such an opinion is true in divinity, 
but false in philosophy, or on the 
contrary, philosophically true but 


letermine 


theologically false :—to ( 


how wel! erounde d the se expre ssions 
are, we shall consider, that philoso- 
phy may signify two things very dif- 
ferent. For first, it is used to sig- 
nify a system of the doctrines of a 
particular sect of philosophers. But 
in a more general acceptation of the 
term, 
truths or doctrines, which man’s nat- 


ural reason, free from prejudices and 


may comprehend all those 


partiality, and assisted by learning, 
attention, exercise, experiments, Xc., 
dently make out, or by ne- 
infer from 
clear and certain principles. 

“ This premised, we are 


further to observe, that many opin- 


may ev 
cessary consequences 


beit oO 


ions are maintained by several sects 


of Christians, or by the schools of 


more than one or two sects, which 
either belong not to the Christian 
religion, or ought not to be esteem- 
ed parts of it, unless the philosoph- 
ical principles and ratiocinations, on 
which they are supposed to be found- 
ed, and not express or bare revela- 
tion, agree with right reason. So 
that if philosophy be taken in the 
first sense, its teaching things re- 
pugnant to theology, in a large and 
vulgar sense, will not conclude any 
thing to purpose against the Chris- 
tian religion. But if philosophy be 
taken in the later and true sense, and 
divinity only for a system of those ar- 
ticles clearly revealed in the Scrip- 
tures, nothing ts false in philosophy 
so understood, that is true in divin- 
ity thus explained ; for it is not likely, 
that God being the author of reason, 
as well as revelation, should oblige 
men to believe as true, what reason 
may reject as false.”’* 

We should also discriminate (3.) 
between what is contrary to reason, 
and what is merely contrary to our 


* Robert Boyle, Theological Works, I, 


394, 5. 
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personal experience. The king of 
Siam, having never seen ice, would 
not credit the statement of the Eng- 
lish ambassador, that in his country, 
water, at a certain temperature, 
passed from a liquid to a solid state. 
With about equal sagacity, Mr. 
Hume affirmed that a miracle was 
in its nature so incredible, that no 
amount of testimony could substan- 
tiate it. The cases are not in all 
respects parallel, but the principle 
of limiting possibilities by personal 
experience is the same. (4.) We 
must distinguish between what is 
contrary to reason, and what is only 
above it. ‘There are many things 
which reason knows to be beyond 
its own sphere, not to believe which 
would be irrational. We may ad- 
mit a fact upon sufficient evidence, 
although we have no satisfactory 
mode of accounting for that fact. 
This we do in respect to our own 
existence, and to the common ope- 
rations of nature. 1s there any thing 
contrary to what we know of the 
nature of being, in the alledged fact 
of a three-fold personal distinction 
in the Godhead? Men are ofien 
strangely inconsistent. We have 
known them believe in the mysteri- 
ous union of two human souls; that 
there is an invisible fluid or agent 
which gives one individual entire 
control over the muscles and voli- 
tions of another; that there is thus 
a virtual coéxistence of two distinct 
persons. We have known them be- 
lieve this on the slightest evidence, 
and yet deny the revealed fact of the 
existence of the Godhead in three 
persons. What is contrary to rea- 
son, in the sense before explained, 
we can not be required to beiieve. 
But what lies beyond the sphere of 
reason is not of course contrary to 
reason. It would be unphilosoph- 
ical to reject a well attested fact 
simply because we can not account 
for it. On such a principle, we must 
disbelieve the whole range of natu- 
ral phenomena and exclude natural 
philosophy from the sciences. 
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With these distinctions in view, it 
is the province of reason to address 
herself to “*a serious and diligent 
inquiry as to the evidences and fun- 
damental 
This is her first and most important 
duty. 
thor, “there is such a thing as ab- 
solute truth with regard to these 
subjects. 


doctrines of religion.” 


For, in the words of our au- 


There either is or is not 
a personal Deity. He either has, or 
has not, given an express revelation, 
Either our own intuitions are abso- 
lute authority on all matters of duty, 
or else we have some higher ground 
of authority, and some ulterior court 
of appeal. Christ either spoke un- 
der the special inspiration of God, 
or else he uttered his own words, 
which he says that he did not. He 
either cleansed the lepers, gave 
sight to the blind, and raised the 
dead, or else he falsely pretended 
He either rose 
from the dead, or else the whole 
Christian world have all along built 


their belief and hope of immortality 
ona false foundation. It can not 
for a moment be pretended that 


to do these things. 


these are unimportant subjects of 


inquiry, that they hold a secondary 
place in comparison with any sub- 


jects that can occupy the mind of 


man, or that our conclusions con- 
cerning them are indiflerent as re- 
gards the emotions of reverence, 
confidence and love towards God 
and Christ.’”’—(p. 7.) 

Having insisted in these general 
terms, upon the duty of investiga- 
ting the truths of the Christian reli- 
gion, the author proceeds to show 
that ‘* our abstract opinions have an 
important bearing on our outward 
morality.” 
marks under this head, we under- 
stand him to aver substantially, that 
the morality of an action is deter- 
mined by the views and 
with which that action is performed. 
Strictly speaking, overt actions have 
no moral character. That can be 
predicated only of the intelligent 
principle of action in the soul. 


In the course of his re- 


motives 
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Murder is not the mere taking of 
another’s life ;—this may be done 
by accident or ina fit of insanity ; 
but it is the taking of life with mal- 
ice aforethought. So of all crime. 
The overt act 
nent of the internal principle, the 
state of the 


h on 


is taken as an expo- 


will and the affections, 
to whic ly morality pertains 
The same is true of good actions. 
Outward actions are said to be good, 
they are fitted to benefit 
others, but they are morally good 
only when they spring from a re- 
gard to the happiness of others in 
him who performs them; when be- 


when 


nevolence is the supreme, control- 
ling principle in his soul. Hence 
as our author says, a man “may 
be surrounded by influences, which 
it is beyond his power to resist, in 


favor of outward goodness. ... . He 
may have learned his first lessons 


of duty from a mother, to whom 


the words of Jesus were the word 
He may have formed all 
his habits, before a doubt crossed 
his mind as to the faith of his child- 
hood. 


of God. 


He may occupy a position 
which depends upon the purity of 
his character. He may have those 
chastened tastes and thoughtful in- 


tellectual habits, with which vice 
seldom finds a lodgment. His ap- 


petites and passions may be weak, 
and Under 
all these favoring circumstances, he 
may live die an exemplary 
man ;”’ and yet, to use our author’s 


his judgment 


strong. 
, 
and 


own illustration, his case may be 
“Sa 


every other 


analogous to that of 


niac, 


monoma- 
point, 
who yet persists in maintaining that 
If he lives in 


sound on 


fire can do no harm. 
a warm climate, and matches never 
happen to lie in his way, he may 
perform all the functions of a sane 
man, and neither himself nor any 
one else be the worse for his delu- 
But leave him alone with a 
fire, or let him find a match, and 
there may be bitter cause for regret 
that he had not been treated as a 
lunatic.”—(p. 10.) This illustra- 


sion. 
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tion, applied to a case in morals, 
shows that there may be a radical 
and in character when 
the external appearance is fair. “* A 
man may sincerely believe that the 
system of duty has no higher au- 
thority than 
conjecture S, 


fatal defect 


intuitions or 
self-woven, 


his own 
that it is 
like the spider’s web, he may scoff 
at the very idea of receiving the 
law from another’s lips, he may 
spurn the thought of a voice from 
heaven, of teachings sealed by mir- 
acle, and confirmed by the glad and 
fearful sanctions of eternal retribu- 
tion; and yet he may lead a strictly 
virtuous life.”—(p. 10.) , 

Mr. Peabody justly regards the 
morality of the mind and heart in 
its relation to outward morality, as 
the main ground of distinction be- 
tween the Christian and the unbe- 
lieving moralist. ‘* There is,” he 
difference of 
Christendom, 


says, “‘ no essential 
opinion in 
men of strict and of lax sentiments, 
between believers and infidels, as to 
outward duty. And that 
there is none, is, to my mind, strong 


between 


moral 


proof of the distinctively divine ori- 
gin and authority of our Savior’s 
teachings. For, before he came, 
the science of practical morality 
was all at loose ends. There was 
no virtue, which wise and profound 
men had not stricken or omitted 
from the list, no crime, 
which they had not enrolled among 
the virtues. But since the sermon 
on the mount was in the hands of 
the civilized world, no one, what- 
ever his belief, has pretended that he 


vice or 


could add to, or take from this per- 
fect compend of human duty. 

It would seem as if there were in 
the moral doctrines of ‘the Gospel, 
something that awed men into una- 
nimity, constrained assen:, compel- 
led belief. gut we need much 
more than the mere knowledge of 
duty. We need reasons and mo- 
tives for our conduct. We need 
that, which can stem temptation, 
subdue desire, and bind the soul in 
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allegiance to the law which it 
owns.’ —(p. 9.) 

Here is orthodoxy upon a vital 
We are glad that there 
is such preaching in Unitarian pul- 
pits. It would not sound unnatural, 


question. 


to say the least, in the most ortho- 
dox pulpit in the land. 

But our author proceeds to draw 
a distinction between outward mo- 
rality and the “morality of the 
heart.” Hear him discourse upon 
this point in the highest style of or- 
thodoxy. ‘There is much more 
than outward duty to be performed 
in life. ‘There is a morality of the 
heart. There are right or wrong 
dispositions and affections which we 
may cherish; and our opinions on 
the fundamental subjects now under 
discussion have a momentous agency 
in determining those frames of feel- 
ing and those spiritual exercises, 
of which God and Christ are the 
objects.” In this connection oc- 
cur some remarkable declarations 
about Christ which we shall give 
entire. 

“As for Christ too, shall I look 
to him as the first among equals, to 
be inscribed on the same page of hu- 
manity with Confucius and Zoroas- 
ter, Socrates and Seneca ; or shall | 
regard him as the Son of God and 
the Savior of men, in a sense in which 
no other can share the title or di- 
vide the office with him? (The 
italics are ours.) In the former 
case, | must indeed admire and hon- 
or him, as | admire and honor all! 
great men; but he is only a lumin- 
ary a little brighter than the rest ina 
galaxy, where | must look with kin- 
dred reverence to every Star. In 
the latter, he claims not my rever- 
ence alone, but an entirely differ- 
f which I can make 
no mere man the object,—my faith, 
my trust, my unquestioning submis- 
sion. ‘Thus important are our opin- 
ions to that portion of our spiritual 
life, in which character to a great 
degree consists, and to which, no 
less than to our outward conduct, 


ent emotion, o 


the law of strict accountability must 
needs extend.”’ 

** Let it not be forgotten that we 
are to die, as well as live; and our 
religious opinions must essentially 


affect the peace and happiness of 


the last hour. Il ask myself: When 
I see death at hand, will my own 
reason, my own intuitions be suffi- 
cient to assure me of pardon and 
immortality. Will my sé lf-spun 
web hold together, when riven and 
riddled by the distractions, doubts 
fears and agonies of a last sickness 


anda dying hour? Or, if | then 


, 


look to Jesus, and regard him mere- 
ly as a good man, who lived, and 
died, and slept with his fathers, 
will his words add much to my con- 
fidence? How knew he any ‘better 
than I, that the dead would live 
again? What evidence of eternal 
life had he, 
analogies, which amused my days 


of health and happiness, but which 


beyond those fanciful 


} 


beneath the shadow of death give 
place to gloomier analogies, point. 
ing to everlasting sle p and oblivion? 
1 am assured on unquestionable au- 
thority, that he foretold his own 
resurrection. 
mere fable coined from his enthu- 


Is that resurrection a 


siastic but baseless predictions ? 
How know I then that he labored 
not under equal delusion, when he 
spake of the mansions of the Fa- 
ther’s house above, and promised his 
followers that they should meet him 
there again? Oh, with this faith, 
and nothing better, I could not dare 


to die. The grave would yawn be- 


fore nie like the bottoml: SS pit, and 


my last hour would be without re- 
source and without hope.”—(pp. 
15-17.) 

The passages 
italicized = are 
ble. ‘True the author does not in 


which we have 
certainly remarka- 


so many words avow his belief in 
the atoning merits of the Savior’s 
death. 
rent phraseology of the Orthodox 
upon this subject. 
sense in which Christ is ** the Sav- 


He does not adopt the cur- 


But what is that 
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so widely diflerent 


jor of men,” | 
| 


from any use ot the title with refer- 
ence to the sages of antiquity, the 
teachers and exemplars of ‘their 
times? Why is Christ to be the 


object of a faith, a trust, a submis- 


man’’ could 


sort of faith in 


which ** no mere 
W hat 


Christ is that w 


sion, 
claim ¢ 
hich takes the sting 
from aeath, and renders the 
the o 


stt ad ot 


orave 


ile-way to eternal glory, in- 


gloom and ter- 


} ] . 
but that Apostoli 
I 


an abyss ol 
rorr W hat is 


creed which the writer subsequently 


subscribes, ex animo, “that Christ 
died jor our sins, and that he was 


buried, and that he rose again? 


We would that Mr. Pe ibody had 


been more explicit on this point. 
His statements do not quite come 
up to what we regard as the main 
feature of the Gospel. His view 
of Christ w not suffice for us with 


our education: but who will say 
for 


hing 


him in 
but 


ho will say that 


that it w not suffice 
that dread hour when bp 


y tf enor iz \ 
Christ can avail : 


he bas not so far. broken through 


the negations ol his system, as to 
lay hold of Christ as his ** Savior,” 


with the grasp of a living faith ? 


In his ** lectures on Christian doc- 
trine,” Mr. Peabody misconceives 
of the Orthodox view of the atone- 
ment. He seems to interpret the 


poetry of Dr. Watts by the laws 
of metaphysics, and to infer from 


the imagery of some of his hymns, 


that the Orthodox regard the death 
of Christ as a sacrifice to appease 
the wrath of an otherwise implaca- 
ble Deity. Dr. Watts as a theolo- 
gian held no such view; nor is it 
the view of the great body of 
Orthodox divines, though it may 
receive some countenance from 


the toose 


phraseology of individual 


writers. 


No man can rightly conceive of 


the atonement, who does not first 
r oht y conceive of the moral fOV- 
ernment of God. God as a moral 


governor, regards the highest hap- 


piness of the moral universe as de- 
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pendent upon the 
When the 


lence, a supreme regard for the gen- 


support of law. 


law IS violated, benevo- 


eral good, requires that its penalty 
shall be inflicted, or that some equiv- 
alent manifestation shall be made of 
the he lawgiver at 


displeasure of 1 
‘ 1 
Such a 


t 
transgression. manifesta- 
hu- 

. —. . 
miliation, sufferings and death of 
Christ. But 


crifice 


tion was made in the voluntary 


so tar from such a sa- 
> lar 
render 


the Deity propitious, it was the very 


being demanded to 


love ol 


the 


God that prompted to it,-— 
bears towards his 


love which he 


creatures as such, even while he ab- 
hors their ‘The obstacle to the 


Sins. 


reconciliation of sinners did not lie 





, but in 
for 


of dis- 


in the implacability of Gor 


the nature of law, which calls 
an unequivocal 
pleasure toward transgression, on 
The wel- 
fare of the moral universe, not vin- 


expression 
the part of the lawgiver. 


dictiveness on. the part of God, re- 
quired that the sinner should not be 
forgiven without such an expression. 
The atonement is the channel through 
which alone mercy can be dispen- 
with the general 
It is the fruit of a love which 
immeasurable, is 


sed consistently 
good, , 
also 
consistent and wisely directed. We 
Mr. Peabody to hold, 
that the obedience and the death of 
Christ 
sary to the forgiveness of men: 


while it is 
understand 


were, In some sense, neces- 
that his teachings, his example and 
important 
and a necessary connection with the 
If this be 
so, then we could not have been sa- 


his intercession, have an 
salvability of our race. 


ved but for the coming of Christ. 
Christ then, as it were, has taken us 
out of the hands of strict justice ; 
has brought us into a more favora- 
ble position,—a position which we 
should not have reached but for him ; 
so that there is just as much impla- 
cability in the mind of God to be re- 
moved in some way by the mission 
of Christ, according to this theory, 
as there is according to our doctrine 


We hope that Mr. 


of atonement. 








P. will reéxamine the doctrine of 
atonement in this light, and come 
fully to the conviction that it is in 
this sense that ** Christ died for our 
sins.’ 

We are aware that some will re- 
gard what we have quoted from Mr. 
Peabody, as a mere feint to cover 
the real differences of opinion be- 
tween the Orthodox and Unitarians. 
With such a suspicion we have no 
We discover in this little 
pamphlet the workings of a thought- 
ful and earnest spirit. ‘The writer 
takes pains to define his position. 
Speaking of a belief in miracles 


sympathy. 


and inspiration, as opposed to ration- 
“If it be bigotry to 
maintain the one and to oppose the 


alism, he says: 


other of these systems, if it be big- 
otry to defend the miracles and pro- 
claim the resurrection of our Re- 
deemer, to set him forth as the way, 
the truth and the life, to offer him to 
my fellow men as the infallible and 
the only safe guide in time and in 
eternity, heaven grant that | may 
live and die a bigot, and that my 
bigotry may stand on the eternal re- 
cord without blot or erasure, when 
I appear before my Judge.” 

The concluding paragraph of the 
pamphlet is equally significant. 
“There are teachers who preach 
another gospel,—the gospel, not of 
Christ, but of independent human 
How shall we regard these 

With all due respect for 
their powers and attainments, with 
honor for their virtues, with the en- 
tire admission of their right to pro- 
mulgate their own sentiments in such 
ways as they may seek out for them- 
selves. But Christian consistency 
forbids us to lend them in any form 
our personal countenance as public 
teachers of religion, until they con- 
vince us that implicit faith in Christ 
does harm, that the implicit follow- 
ing of him misleads, that the light 
of his resurrection bewilders. Un- 
til they can show us what injury the 
entire submission of mind, heart 
and life to his guidance, has done 


reason. 


teachers ? 
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to the characters of Peter, Stephen 
and Paul, of Pascal and Fenelon, 
of the long array of believers who 
in the name of their risen Redeemer 
have witnessed a good conf ssion, 
and gone to inherit the promises; 
until they can in the name of hu- 
man reason and in the strength of 
their own intuitions, overtop the ex- 
amples of holiness, fidelity and love, 
which adorn the annals of the Chris- 
tian church, and carry us back ina 
line of living light to the broken 
sepulchre of Jesus—suflicient for 
us, till we have practical demon- 
stration of the power of a better 
faith, be the simple creed of the 
great Apostle to the Gentiles, ‘ that 
Christ died for our sins, and that he 
was buried, and that he rose again ;’ 
and may the word of truth be ever 
so dispensed, that while earth shall 
stand, it may be said, ‘ If Christ be not 
risen, then is our preaching vain,and 
your faith is also vain.’ ””—(p. 18.) 

It would be easy here, on Mr. 
Peabody’s own principles, to vindi- 
cate the Orthodox from the imputa- 
tion of bigotry in their non-inter- 
But that is 
not to our purpose. We have a 
graver end in view. A year ago, 
we expressed the belief that Unita- 
rians would become ‘* more accessi- 


course with Unitarians. 


ble to evangelical influences, and 
would be brought to the knowledge 
and the love of the truth ;” that they 
would have “ new affinities and new 
relations towards those from whom 
they have been so long severed ;” 
and we suggested, that this state of 
things would throw a peculiar re- 
sponsibility ‘* upon Orthodox minis- 
ters residing in Unitarian communi- 
ties.” ‘These opinions are confirm- 
ed by the pamphlet before us. A 
great work is to be done among 
Unitarians; and it hecomes us to 
address ourselves nobly and ear- 
nestly to the task. A timid or illib- 
eral spirit, a mind encased in the 
hard shell of dogmatism, can not do 
what these times demand. When 


Unitarians appear before us in the 





— 
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after 
met frankly 


attitude of serious inquirers 


truth, they 


should be 


and courteously, in the free spirit of 


Christian love. ‘Truth should be the 
great object of all inquiries and dis- 
cussions. ‘* The truth shall make 


you free.” And, says our author, 
“nothing else 
free. False 

liberty in one 
ther by narrowing the circle of what 


is lawful a 


can make us wholly 
abridge 


opinions 


our 


way or another,—el- 


nd right, or by leading us 


to some form of wrong which brings 


us under the bondage of sin. ‘l'o 
know the 


they are 


truth is to see things as 


—io discern the actt 


ial uses, 


re tetlons and ends of our own be- 
ing, and of the outward and spiritual 
universe } and it 


in which we dwell 
oniy that 


is through this knowledge 


¢ 


REVIEW OF LORD'S 


Ir is by some her —— injudicious 
ation of a book, 
hich has successive ly baffled such 


Newton, Vitringa, 


who brought 


to atten ipt the 


men as Sir Isaac 
Eichhorn, and others, 
to the most eminent 
and learning. If, say they, such 
me " as these have failed to open the 
the Apocalypse, let the 
modest interpreter sit down in des- 
Almighty shall 


in the revolutions of 


task the genius 


seals of 
pair unt il the unfold 
time, those ob- 
his om- 
forth 


atmos. 


jects and events which in 
niscience he shadowed 
to the beloved disciple in 


When that 


} ) 
aqaimry 


time shall come the rid- 


dle will be read, and the problem of 


its meaning be solved. 

On the hand, Mr. Lord re- 
gards the Apocalypse as in truth, a 
revelation of great value, a real dis- 
closure from God to man; and not 


merely an enigma left on record to 


other 


An Exposition of the Apocalypse. 
By David N. Lord. Harper & Brothers, 
publishers, 82 Cliff New York. 
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we can use the world as not abusing 
it, can have at our command all its 
resources for good, and avert all its 
forms of evilagency. ‘To know the 
truth is to overcome the world, and 
to have it for our servant instead of 
being its slave.”—(p. 5.) 

lt is a significant fact that the 
views of Mr. Peabody are published 
under the the Unitarian 
Book and Pamphlet Society. We 
beg the Executive Committee of that 
Society, not to larm at our 
commendations ; not to suspect that 
the pamphlet 


sanction of 


take a 


is thoroughly Orthodox 
approve of its general 
and thereupon suppress the 

it, in order to guard 
ts “dangerous tendency’ 
own denomination ! 


because we 
spirit ; 
sale of against 


in their 


Tr 


XP pesos OF THE 
Y 


PSE. 


and like 
fatal to the 

If it were 
would be a mis- 
from 
regarded by 
some as its appropriate locality, and 
bring it forth into the circle of visible 
realities, to instruct and not puzzle 
the seeker after truth. Accordingly, 
he looks upon the seven seals as re- 
ally opened by Him who is worthy 
to take the book and open the seals 
thereof. He listens to the seven 
trumpets in the hands of the seven 
not giving an uncertain 
He witnesses the pouring 
out of the vials of the wrath of God, 
in judgments corresponding to the 
descriptions of that wrath in the 
words of the Apocalypse. What 
the angel said to the Revelator, “seal 
not the sayings of the prophecy of 
this book,” he says now to all his 
servants in justification of their en- 
deavors to expound the meaning of 
this book. And when the angel 


excite a barren curiosity, 
the riddle of the sphinx, 
adventurous expounder. 
not so, its very title 
He would 
the region of 


rescue it 
dreams, 


nomer. 


angels as 


sound. 
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says, “these things are faithful and 
true, and the Lord God of the holy 
prophets sent his angel to show unto 
his servants the things which must 
shortly be done ; blessed is he that 
keepeth the sayings of the prophecy 
of this book,” he says enough to en- 
courage to the study of this book, in- 
asmuch as we can not keep the say- 
ings unless we know the sayings, 
and we can not know the sayings 
unless we study the book in which 
they are found. 

According to him, the failure of 
those who preceded him in the ex- 
position of this book, was not owing 
to any deficiency in genius or learn- 
ing, but to a radical misconception 
of the laws of symbolical represen- 
tation; just as Des Cartes failed in 
astronomy, not for lack of genius 
and learning, but from a false hy- 
pothesis concerning the lays of na- 
ture. They omitted toinquive What 
the principle is, on which the sym- 
bolical representation is founded ; 
or what is the nature of the relation 
in which one class of agents is used 
to symbolize another ; whether it be 
an absolute sameness of nature, and 
thence the representation and rep- 
represented agent belong to the same 
species; or only a general resem- 
blance such as exists between agents 
of different classes, and thence the 
symbolized agent be of a different 
order from its symbol. Their at- 
tempts to explain the prophecy were 
therefore necessarily unsuccessful, 
as they undertook to interpret hiero- 
glyphs without inquiring into the 
principle on which the signs were 
used ; they attempted the explana- 
tion of difficult problems without 
gaining the data on which they are 
founded. ‘They speak indeed of al- 
legories, parables and symbols, as 
founded on resemblance and analo- 
gy, but without any clear notion of 
their laws, and generally confound 
them under the vague term, figura- 
tive language. 

Thus Sir Isaac Newton, who had 
far clearer ideas on the subject than 
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most who have followed him, says: 
“ For understanding the prophecies, 
we are in the first place to acquaint 
ourselves with the figurative lan. 
guage of the prophets. This lan- 
guage is taken from the analogy be- 
tween the world natural, and an 
emptre, or kingdom considered as a 
world politic.” Here he treats the 
difliculty of understanding the proph- 
ecies as lying in the figurative lan- 
guage in which they are expressed, 
and assumes that symbols are a spe- 
cies of figurative language, instead 
of which they are representatives, 
whether agents or events, and are 
always described in literal, not figu- 
rative language. He also treats the 
figurative language, including sym- 
bols in which the prophecies are 
couched, as all “taken from the 
analogy between the world natural 
and an empire or kingdom consid- 
ered as a world politic; whereas 
several of the symbols of the Apoc- 
alypse are drawn from the political 
world itself, as the first four seals: 
others from the angelic world, as 
the war of Michael and the devil, 
the rainbow angel, the ange! flying 
through the midst of heaven; and 
others still from cities instead of an 
empire; while several of the most 
important are fictitious creatures, as 
the seven headed dragon, and the 
horsemen of the fifth 


aly 
HNGty 


locusts and 
He accor 
unfold ng the 
principles on which 


and sixth trumpets. 
instead of peculiar 
symbols are 
founded, and opening their relation 
to that which they represent, merely 
employs himself in stating, first what 
he regarded the natural world ta- 
ken as a whole, as denoting in the 
. , . 
spiritual world; and what 
meaning he parts 
taken separately, as seas, moun- 


next, 


assigned to its 


tains, trees, fire, stones, in which 
he makes no discrimination between 
their use in metaphors in which they 
are employed only for illustration in 


some one respect, and their use as 
symbols, which is founded on the 
general resemblance of their nature, 


-_ 
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agency and effects, to those which 
they are employed te denote. So 
far from comprehending their na- 
ture, in many of his interpretations, 
he assumes that the symbol is of the 
same species as that which it de- 
notes. 

Mr. Faber seems to regard sym- 
bols as employed to denote not 
agents themselves, but rather, like 
metaphors, their mere qualities or 
characteristics. He regards them 
as having been first employed in the 
early ages because of the poverty of 
language, like hieroglyphs and pic- 
Thus he 
wished to express to the eye the 
naked idea of a man, would rudely 
delineate the picture of a man ;” 


tures. ‘one who 


Says, 


but if he wished to represent him as 
brave and ferocious, ** he would de- 
lineate a lion.” ‘In the same man- 
ner the person whom he 

snake metaphorically, he would paint 
a snake ; the person whom he called 
an ox, he would paint an ox; the 
person whom he called a dog, he 
would paint a dog.” ‘ But such a 
mode of delineation is no other than 
the tropical hieroglyph or symbol in 
its earliest stage of existence, and 
when once this method of writing 


called a 


had been adopted, the idea upon 
which it was built would readily 
If on 
account of his qualities a single in- 
dividual might aptly be 
by a lion, an eagle, or an ox, it were 
easy and natural to employ the same 
symbol for the purpose of represent- 
ing a body corporate or a nation; 
for nation bears to nation the same 


suggest another involution. 


represented 


relation that individual bears to in- 
dividual. Hence according to their 
attributed characteristic, this nation 
would be the lion; that would be 
the bear; and that would be the 
tiger. Such a of writing, 
which in fact constitutes a great 
branch of the tropical hieroglyphics 
of Egypt, gave rise to the science 
of heraldry, and the general preva- 
lence of that science in all ages un- 
der one modification and another, 


mode 
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perpetuated and extended the form 
of speech to which it owed its own 
origin. ‘Thus the dove was the an- 
cient banner of the Assyrian em- 
pire ;” “* the eagle was the standard 
of the Romanempire.” ‘“ The same 
cause produced the same language 
among the minstrels of the middle 
ages ; nor is such language altogeth- 
er obsolete even in the present day. 
Thus England was styled the /eop- 
ard; Saxony the white horse; and 
Denmark the raven.” ‘ This pbra- 
seology produced on the one hand 
the apologue or fable, and on the 
other the whole system of pagan, 
oneirocriticism.” “ They did not 
interpret dreams vaguely and loosely 
according to the accidental humor 
of each particular soothsayer; but 
they proceeded according to certain 
fixed and definite rules ; which rales 
themselves were founded upon the 
figurative language of symbols.” 
Thus a wide-spreading tree, under 
the shade of which both men and 
animals might repose, was the hie- 
roglyphic of a powerful and wide- 
ruling prince ; doubtless because such 
a prince had been so denominated 
during an early stage of society, 
when ideas were more copious than 
words.” 

He thus exhibits them as the mere 
equivalents of so many metaphors, 
from which he holds they are de- 
rived. ‘* The phraseology of proph- 
ecy is constructed partly on abstract 
ideas,”—the names of qualities, not 
of agents—‘“‘ and partly on direct 
hieroglyphics. Such 
phraseology as is constructed on ab- 
stract ideas, is in fact purely meta- 
phorical or allegorical.” Accord- 
ing to Mr. Lord, Faber thus shows 
decisively that he is totally unaware 
of the law of analogy, both by as- 
suming that the same symbol may 
with equal propriety represent two 
agents or objects which are essen- 
tially different and the counterparts 
of each other; and by ascribing to 
symbols which he specifies, a mean- 
ing that is inconsistent with analogy. 


symbols or 
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His views as to a double sense are 
shown in his declaration, that “* since 
prophecy relates both to things tem- 
poral and things spiritual, the sym- 
bols employed have ordinarily a 
double relation also.” 

The views on which Dean Wood- 
house and Mr. Cuninghame proceed, 
whose works have had a large cir- 
culation in Great Britain, and are 
much esteemed, are essentially the 


same. ‘They enter into no inquiry 
as to the peculiar nature of symbols, 
and are unaware of theirlaws. ‘They 
treat them as essentially like meta- 
phors, and regularly refer to the 
metaphorical uses in the Scriptures, 
of the objects employed as symbols 
in the Apocalypse, as indicating their 
meaning. 

Mr. Frere’s volume exhibits the 
His Sym- 
bolical Dictionary, in place of defin- 
ing their nature and stating their 
laws, merely gives what he regards 


same misapprehension. 


as the meaning of such as he attempts 
to explain, without any notice of the 
reasons on which he founds his in- 


terpretation; and a large share of 


the texts to which he refers as ex- 
emplifications of their use in the 
sense he ascribes to them, are pas- 
sages in which the symbolic agents 
or objects are used as mere meta- 
phors and comparisons. 

Mr. Elliott, who has lately pub- 
lished a work of vast labor, in four 
octavos, enters into no discussion 
concerning the nature of symbols, 
and lays down no rules for their in- 
terpretation. He proceeds, howev- 
er, generally, on the assumption that 
they are of the same order as that 
which they represent, and shows at 
every step of his exposition, that he 
is unacquainted with the principle 
on which they are employed. 

Such is the character of the vast 
number of works on this subject 
which have issued from the English, 
Scotch and American press, in the 
last twenty years, as it is also of 
those produced in the sixteenth, sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries. 
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Their authors in fact, have never 
instituted an inquiry respecting the 
principles on which symbols are 
founded. ‘They have given no state. 
ment of their peculiar nature. They 
have not based their explanation on 
their true laws, but have proceeded 
at hazard, now on this theory, now 
on that, and when they have hit an 
explanation substantially correct, it 


} 


has been without understanding the 
reasons of its accuracy. 

We have thus substantially pre- 
sented the views of Mr. Lord in 
regard to the want of success which 
has attended the labors of other ex- 
positors of the Apocalypse, that we 
might the more fully exhibit the dis. 
tinctive features of his own work, in 
his laws of symbolic representation, 

Having with great force of rea- 


soning brought forward the proof of 


its inspiration and canonicity, and 
having, by a rigid analysis, ascer- 
tained its literary structure, he lays 
down the laws of symbolical repre- 
sentation. 
these laws, he evidently bestowed 
the greatest care, employing the 
principles of common sense as well 
as the results of philological inves- 


tigation. In the application of these 


laws, while he makes little use of 


other expositors either as guiding 


lights, or as beacons of danger, he 


moves on like a man conscious of 
his strength, over the whole field of 


investigation and discovery. We 
think the strength of his work lies 


in the correctness of this code of 


laws; and that if he has failed any 
where, it is in fixing upon the per- 
sons and events, to which the sym- 
bols are intended to apply, or in the 
application of his principles of in- 
terpretation. The principles them- 
selves must be the guides of all 
successful attempts to decipher the 
meaning of this difficult book. We 
give a few quotations from this part 
of the volume. 


* The symbols of the Apocaly pse, and 
of all the prophets, are accordingly taken 
in all cases, where the subject is of a na- 


Upon the formation of 
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ture to admit it, fron objects or phenom- 
ena of a different class from those which 
they are emp yloyed to represent, but that 


prese nt striking resemblances in theirchief 


characteristics ; and the fact that they are 


drawn from one department, whe ther of 


civil life, the animal kingdom, or the ma- 
terial universe, which may serve as a rep- 
resentative of another, is an infallible to- 
ken that they are signs, not of things in 
that departm nt, but of something analo- 
gous in some other sphere of the religious 
or civil world. Thus when symbols like 
the first four drawn from the 
military and civil chiefs ef the Roman 
empire , they denote, not such actors and 
actions in that civil and military state, but 


| 
seas ire 


anal g Is agents and 


rencies in som 
other body of men, embracing like that 
ill varieties of good and bad, and 
sustaining resembling relations to each 
other; and in those instances denote the 
ministers of the church. When like the 
four trumpets, they are drawn from the 
material universe, they indicate analogous 
agents and events in the world of men ; and 
in those instances in the Roman and neigh- 


empire, 


boring civil and military empires.”’—p. 25. 
Similar relations of the representative 
agents and agencies to those that are rep- 


resented, are seen in the other symbols. 


Stars and lamps that radiate light on the 
eye, are used to denote agents that com- 
municate spiritual | elt to the mind, chap 
i, 20, iv, 5; the influence of an irritating 


material cause on the body. to indicate the 


agency of harassing political causes on 
the mind, xvi, 2; the torturing influence 
of poisonous animals on the body, to sym- 


bolize the torturing inflictions on the 
church of cruel conquerors who exercise 
an antagonist religion, ix, 10; and the 
deadly agency of venomous animals, to 
represent the deadly influence of false re- 
ligious teachers, ix, 19,20. The agency 
of material causes destroying the life of 
animals, is em pl ve d to denote the violent 
agency of m« 8 in destroying fellow men, 
xvi, 3, 4; the violent destructive action 
of pow rful phys il agents on the vege- 


table world, to symbolize the violent and 
resistless agency of masses of men de- 
stroying classes and multitudes in the po- 


litical world, viii. 7; the tinging of sym- 
bols of to de- 
note that those whom they represent are 
to become 1 with blood by the 


communities with blood, 


be smearec 


slaughter of one another, or of foreign 
masses invading or repelling them, xvi, 


3,4,5; and the infusion of a deadly ele- 
ment into the symbol of communities, to 
indicate the generation in them of dis- 
positions prompting them to a destructive 
agency on other communities, viii, 10, 


1] -p. 26 


He regards this as the law of 
symbols, 1. Because it is in accord- 
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ance with the explanation which 
the Redeemer gave of the stars and 
candlesticks. He interprets them as 
used to denote agents of a different 
nature from themselyves—a star as 
signifying a messenger of a church ; 
and a candlestick a church itself. 

It is in harmony with the explana- 
tion given in the seventeenth chap- 
ter, of several of them, by the in- 
terpreting angel. All the symbols 
he expounds, denote agents of a 
different order from themselves, but 
that bear to them such an analogy 
as to make them fit representatives. 

All the symbols of Daniel’s Vis- 
ion that are interpreted by the an- 
gels who conversed with him, are 
explained on the same principle. 
4. It is the only law that can yield 
a solution of a large part of the 
symbols, such as those that are fic- 
titious and monstrous, as the seven- 
headed dragon, the seven-headed 
wild beast, the locusts and others. 
The law usually employed by inter- 
preters, that the representation and 
that which it denotes, are of the 
same order, can not be followed in 
the explication of such symbols, 
and it is proved by this fact alone 
not to be their true law. 5. The 
law of advanced by Mr. 
Lord, seems to explain all the sym- 
bols of the Scriptures in an easy 
consistent manner, and the solutions 
to which it leads are corroborated 
by so many historical facts that it 
renders it probable that it is their 
true law. 


analogy 


Law 2. “ When intelligent beings or 
creatures of life are used as symbols, they 
represent intelligent agents; never mere 
abstractions, actions, or qualities, in dis- 
tinction from beings of whom they are 
pre dicable.”—p. 29. 7 

Law 7. “ The termsin which the sym- 
bols and their actions are described, are 
always literal, never metaphorical, and of 
propriety To unite a symbol and a met- 
aphor in the same expression, were as in- 
congruous, as to attempt to metaphorize 
a personification.’’—p. 31. 


In the application of these laws 


we think the author sometimes falls 
into a mistake by citing a single 
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event as the accomplishment of a 
prophecy, when he might with more 
truth have given the generic class 
to which it belongs. His familiar 
acquaintance with the history of the 
church, his extensive learning and 
his power of philosophic generali- 
zation, would have rendered it easy 
to have done this. 

But though we can not concur 
in all the results to which he has 
come, we find much to approve and 
admire. We are particularly im- 
pressed by the tone of Christian 
feeling which pervades the work. 
The author sympathizing strongly 
with the ** Prophet of Patmos,” and 
looking beyond the symbols to the 
objects and events which they shad- 
ow forth, seems to be overwhelmed 
and awe-struck by their greatness, 
as if revealed by a “ shaft of light- 
ning from the midnight cloud.” ; 

The following beautiful passage 
may be taken as a specimen of the 
style and spirit of the work. 


‘That a foundation exists in us for a 
recognition of the Deity, and an all-pow- 
erful sense of his rights over us, is indis- 
putable. If we endeavor to conceive the 
impressions which would he made on us 
by such a vision, the more adequate our 
apprehensions become of the convictions 
and emotions to which it would give birth, 
the clearer will be our sight, and the pro- 
founder our feeling, that it would bear us 
irresistibly to the conclusion that we were 
in the presence of our Maker. Itisa law 
of our nature which no logic can set aside, 
and to which no unbelief, ignorance or 
stupidity can offer an obstruction. Not 
only the Apostle in this instance, and at 
the transfiguration with Peter and James, 
but Paul, Daniel, Ezekiel, Isaiah, Moses, 
Job, sunk overwhelmed at the presence 
of the Almighty. And such a sensibility 
to the proofs of his presence and rights, 
is obviously necessary to fit us to be sub- 
jects of his moral government. Were 
there not a foundation within us for such 


an instinctive and all-powerful feeling of 


his title to our homage, because of his na- 
ture, and relations as our Maker. his claims 
could lay no hold of our consciences. 
We should be incapable indeed of a sense 
of responsibility to him. Were not that 
feeling independent of our reasonings, 
spontaneous, and absolutely irrepressible, 
however much we might strive to stifle or 
escape it, it would at the best be but fee- 
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ble and inefficient even in those who 
sought to cherish it, and would fade into 
extinction in those who endeavored to 
counteract or mislead it by fulse reason- 
ings. But God has not built his govern- 
ment on so precarious a foundation as our 
wishes or opinions. He has so formed 
us, that he has a grasp on our moral na- 
ture which no struggles of ours can ever 
escape, no aversion diminish, no sophistry 
relax. He has but to reveal himself to us 
and proclaim his deity, and blindness, un- 
belief and insensibility vanish, and our 
whole nature re sponds to the rightfulness 
of his claims to our awe and The 
grounds of his government are thus laid 
in our constitution beyond the possibility 
of eradication by us, and are to endure 
throughout our immortal existence. 

** The truth thus taught in the first vis- 
ion, presents a sublime exemplification of 
the blessings, which the things written in 
the book are suited to yield to those who 
understand. and ve them. Had it 
been studied attentive ly, apprehended 
and obeyed, it would have prevent d the 
vast cloud of false and pernicious specu- 
lations with which philosophers and the- 
ologians have filled the world, respecting 
the foundation of morals. In what a re- 
sistless light it exhibits the folly and im- 
piety with which most of them «ure mark- 
ed -—the doctrine of ¢ Xpe dience, of the 
greatest good, of human authorit 
tom, and, which transcends all others in 
the audacity with which it sets aside the 
claims of the Almighty, the doctrine that 
he has no right as‘God and Creator, but 
only as benefactor; and that that right 
sinks as his bounties diminish, and expires 
when he punishes. A understand- 
ing of the grounds on which he builds his 
government, would have withheld them 
too, from many of the 
structions which they have put on the 
visions. It is from his prerogatives as the 
Self-Existent and the Creator, that the 
falsehood and impiety of the claims of 
the wild beast and false prophet to a su- 
preme homage are seen.—pp. 40, 41. 


love. 


observe 


. of cus- 


just 


erroneous con- 


We regret that our limits do not 
allow us to quote largely from our 


author, on several points, on which 
he has given original and striking 
views, and supported them with 


much ability. 
cimen, the following passage, as not 
only novel, but particularly edifying 
to high churchmen of all denomina- 
tions, who think they find in the 
“ angels” of the seven churches, the 
prototypes of their own “ lord’s spir- 
itual.” The argument, we think, 


We give, as a spe- 


will not be easily answered. 
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“The term ayya translated in the 
common version angel, literally denotes a 
messenger, and is undoubtedly employed 
in that sense It is certain that it 1s used 
literally, inasmuch as it is used, chap. 1, 
20, in the explanation of the symbolic 
stars; which are employed to represent 
the angels of the churches To use a 
metaphor to explain a symbol were in- 
congruous 1 messenger, 18 UN- 
doubtedly, therefore, used as literally in 
that inte rpre tation, as 1s boaAdnoia, ¢ hurch. 


But it has no literal meaning as a ttle of 


men, except that of messenger ; and its 
second 
spiritual agents, is founded on their em- 
ployment as messengers ; it being applic d 
to the whole order, because those of them 
who have visited our world, have come 
as the ministers of God There is no con- 
ceivable ground for the use of the term 
in these instances as a metaphor W hat- 
ever theory is entertained of the minis- 
ters of the “seven « hurches, there Is no re- 
lation in which an angelic being can be 
imagined with any propriety to be used 
tometaphorize them. An angel most cer- 
tainly is not an appropriate representative 
of authority. Angels are 
their relations to men, 


not rulers; 


ministers in 
r as well as to God, 
and their office as ministers 
who bear me ssages, is that which the 


ar ] 1 
name tite uiy denotes 


“That it is used in its original sense of 


messenger, is seen finally from the fact, 
that the letters were to be sent by the 
Apostl to the churches, and sent the re- 
fore by messengers, end messengers doubt- 
less commissioned by the chtrches them- 


selves, as it is 


p ybable that appr pri- 


ate persons could have been found by the 


A ni othe in the desert isk of Patmos. 
= 

[his supposition moreover is in accord- 
ance with the customs of the primitive 
eburch Paul speaks of it with surprise 


and disapprobation, that on his first ar- 
it Rome, al! his friends forsook 
him, 2 Tim. iv, 16: which indicates that 


raigninent 


it was deemed becoming, and was cus- 
tomary. that the asso es of those who 


wert suffering persecution should attend 
He com- 
mended Onesiphorus, that he sought him 
out on his visit at that city, refreshed him 
often, and was not ashamed of his chain, 
2 Tim. i, 16, 17 He was allowed du- 
ring his long residence there as a prison- 


and sustain them in their trials 


er, to live in his own hired house, and all 
who chose were permitted to visit him. 

“ The representation in the letter vo the 
Romans, ascribed to Ignatius, and in the 
story of his martyrdom, that some of the 
church of Antioch accompanied him in 
his journey to Rome, and that in his pro- 
gh Asia Minor, pastors and 
members of the 


gress throu 
hurches visited him, ad- 
ministered to his wants, and testified their 
interest in his approaching martyrdom, 


iry use as the name of an order of 
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though those writings are undoubtedly 
supposititious, may justly be regarded as 
founded on the custom of the churches to 
delegate some of their number to attend 
the martyrs on their removal to distant 
plac es, and at their death. 

“It was indisputably customary during 
the later pagan persecutions, for the mem- 
bers of the church to visit the confessors 
in prison, supply their wants, and com- 
fort and encourage them. Dionysius of 
Corinth, in a letter to the church at Rome , 
written between the years 168 and 176, 
when Soter was its bishop, represe nts it 
as having been the custom of the Chris- 
lians of that city from the first, to assist 
their fellow believers who were in want 


or suffering persecution; sending to the 


numerous churches in other cities, such 
things as were needful both for the sup- 


ply of the poor, and the r lief of those of 
the brethren who were sentenced to the 
mines. "Tertullian in like manner relates 
that the Christians of Africa, were accus- 
tomed to appropriate a portion of their 
earnings to the relief, not only of orphans, 
the aged, and the unfortunate amongthem, 
but of those who were imprisoned or con- 
demned to the mines for their confession 
of the faith. Cyprian in his first letter 
written to the presbyters and deacons of 
Carthage during his concealment, while 
exhorting them to take all needful care to 
supply the indigent, and relieve those who 
were imprison d for their confession of 
Christ, desired them also to caution the 
people against unnecessarily exciting the 
dispgeasure of their enemies, by assem- 
bling in crowds at the prison, in order to 
administer to the necessities of the breth- 
ren who were held inconfinement. Itis 
represented by Eusebius as an unusual 
cruelty in Licinius, that he prohibited the 
Christians from visiting their associates 
whom he had imprisoned, and supplying 
them with food, though no adequate pro- 
vision was made for their sustenance by 
the magistrates. 

“ The ministers of the churches also in 
their imprisonment, exile, or voluntary 
retreat into seclusion, to avoid the perse- 
culing niagistrates, were ac customed to 
communicate with their people by mes- 
sengers and letters. Cyprian appointed 
certain ministers of the church of Car- 
thage, to conve J his letters to his people 
and return their replies, and maintained a 
continual correspondence with them du- 
ring the two years of his concealment. 

“It was cust mary likewise to employ 
ministers of the church as messengers to 
convey letters to distant churches and 
individuals, and give and receive advice. 
Thus Clemens sent the letter of the 
church of Rome to the Corinthians by 
messengers, and intimates the expectation 
that the Corinthians would respond by a 
written or verbal message on their return. 
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The letter of Ignatius to the Philadelphi- 
ans, exhibits it as becoming them to or- 
dain a deacon to go on an embassy to the 
church of Antioch, to congratul ite it on 
its release from persecution, and repre- 
sents that some of the neighboring church- 
es had already sent bishops, presbyters, 
or deacons; and that that letter was to be 
sent to Philadelphia from Troy, by one 
who had by the 
churches of Ephesus and Smyrna, to at- 
tend him to that place, on his way to 
Rome. 
letter to the Smyrnians, and to Polycarp. 
This custom of the church is accordingly 


been commissioned 


There is a similar request in his 


represented by the author of the supposi- 
titious constitutions ascribed to the \ pos- 
tles, as expressly enjoined by them. 
‘ the idol- 
aters to the spectac les, the beasts, or the 
for the not 
neglect him, but send of | earnings 
for his sustenance, and a gift to the sol- 
diers, that he may be better treated.’ 

“It is apparent thus from the New Tes- 
tament, and the history of the ages that 
immediately followed the period of the 
revelation, that messengers were custom- 
arily sent by the churches to those who 
were imprisoned or banished, to adminis- 
ter to their wants and ask instruction, 
who carried back their letters and verbal 
There is no reason to doubt 


any Christian be condemned by 


mines, name of Christ, do 


your 


counsels. 


- 
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therefore that the individuals denomina.- 
ted angels, were messengers sent by the 
churches to which the letters 
ed, to visit the apostle in his exile 
to him their affection, and 
him and 
their difficulties. 

the word, manifestly from the duties en- 
joined on them, and we re del gates d yubt- 


are address- 
» O\ press 
receive from 
Instruction jin 


pont 4 
They were ministers of 


encouragement 


less of the teachers of the several church- 
es, and were on that account addressed as 
their The 
cor lingly that the ey istles were 
to those churches and not to others. prob- 


represe ntatives. reason ac- 


iddre ssed 
ably was, that messengers were sent by 
them to the Apostle 
that the y sent those messengers probably 
was, that they were the great } 
spicuous chur hes of that part of Asia, 
that they peculiar 

him, and thatthey eminently needed in- 
struction and ene our iwement in their tri- 
als. He represents himself as their com- 
panion in the affliction and kingdom and 
He 1s said by 
the early writers to have resided at Eph- 
esus toward the close of life, and to have 
died there. He not improbably therefor 
had visited all those churches which were 
in the cireuit round Ephesus, and be: 
familiar with thei 


bers. "—pp. 48-51. 


while the reason 
and con- 


sustained relations to 


patience e of Jesus Christ 


me 


ministers and mem- 


| 


OR CHIIST’S CHARTERED 


rif. 
K, ~U, 


CHURCH.* 


Tue Introduction of this work 
from the pen of one of the Editors 
of the New York Journal of Com- 
merce, takes the ground distinctly, 
that Christ designed to propagate 
his religion in the world by the ac- 
tive agency of all his disciples, and 
not by the preaching of an exclu- 
sive order; and that he relied on 
the simple force of truth for success, 
and not on ecclesiastical combina- 
tions or political power. We can 
heartily respond to the truth and 
wisdom of these sentiments. 


* The Kingdom of Heaven, or Christ's 
Chartered Church; vs. Hierarchies and 
Sects. By J. B. Turner, Professor in Ili- 
nois College, with an Introduction by 
David Hale, Editor of the New York 
New Haven, A. 


Journal of Commerce. 
H. Maltby 


‘If it has been difficult to maintain 
spirituality in single minds and collective 
how much difficult has it 


been to bring men to realize, that by spir- 


bodies, more 


itual means alone, the kingdom of God is 


to be sustained in the world. It is ex- 
tremely difficult for men to believe that 
truth can win the day, and sustain the 


church. The almost universal 
of profess d Christians has been, so soon 
have obt 


bring ecclesiastical combinations, politi- 


practi e 


as they ined the power, to 
cal authority, or at least wealth and sta- 
tion, to hedge the 
church. The sword of the Spirit, which 
18 the word of God, can be Wie Ide d by 
little children, and 
from their lips as to cut down strong men. 
But that it can so turn every way as ef- 
fectually to protect the tree of life, bat 
few men have ever steadily and practi- 
cally believed. They have seen it writ- 
ten through all history, that truth, and 
truth alone, had power to sanctify and 
save; yet they are alarmed when error 
stalks forth against it. They dare not 
trust truth alone in the fight, but run for 


about and protect 


often so proceeds 
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green withs and new ropes with which 
to bind the giant. Nothing more distin- 
guished the plans of Jesus Christ from 
those of all other masters of philosophy 
or religion, than this, that he trusted the 
propagation and triumph of the new doc- 
trines which he preached wholly to their 
Not by might nor by power, 
but by my Spirit, was not only his theory 


own force 


but his practice 
from the humblest and least powerful 
ranks of society Put up thy sword,’ 
he said; [ could call legions of angels if 
I desired to use He prescribed no 


He took his coadjutors 


force 


ranks in his kingdom, no orders of any 
sort, as others had done. ‘1 am your 
master, he said, ‘and all ye are breth- 
ren If any on would be greatest 
among you, he can become so, only by 


Call no man master, 

and allow no man to call you master, for 

there is no master but myself. Who 
| 


would believe this the way to overthrow 


precmine nt service. 


kingdoms and revolutionize the world? 
Would Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Con- 
gregation ilists Can it be } without 
a‘ visible head’ to the without 
Bishops to ordain and command, or Ses- 
Presbyteries, or 
Truth only, the 
and every 
Even elevated 
its hand to its sword 
for t error, but 
of preaching truth No 
fence at all around the el 


** * « The great burthen is, how shall we 


done 


church, 


Consociations to 
spirit of Christ 
a preacher ? 
and puts 
What, no plan 
just that 


ecclesiastical 


sions, 

rule? 

only, disciple 
, I 


piety says no! 
he suppre SS nm f 


ure h ?” 


stop irregularity, how stop too much and 
too earnest preaching, how organize the 
hosts of God's elect into one great central 
unity? Stull, the voice from heaven cries 
to all who believe , preac h! prea h! Sull 


organizations cry, stop . 
sull the nations lie in 
darknes But a new day has dawned, 
methods of preac hing have been de- 
Sabbath prayer 
in the distribution of tracts and 
Bibles the Lord is preached, and all, who 
believe, are waking up and understanding 


the conservative 
ask leave! and 


new 
vised In 
meetings, 


schools, in 


that the cry, go preach the Gospel, means 
them. Many to the heathen, 
others are going, supported by those who 
remain with the 
of truth ar 


have gon 


stuff. Great principles 
being published all 
and error is giving ground 
darkest and 
conservatism, be 


erty ; 


abroad, 
even in its 
holds. it is not 
it remembered, but lib- 
this. Let the 
dis iple s every where see and know that 
the day is breaking, the day of such labor 
and hope as never before dawned.’’—pp 
iv, Vv, Vi, Vil. 


strongest 


which is doing all 


In the first part of his work, Pro- 
fessor Turner undertakes to show 
that Christ’s church is a society of 
some sort; and then inquires on 

Von. V. 76 
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what principles it must have been 
constituted or founded, if it really 
exists. He maintains that it could 
not have been constituted by the 
application of bare names or titles— 
such as bishops, presbyters, helps, 
governments—to offices or incum- 
bents of office in the church. He 
shows also, that its constitution can 
not be deduced from mere exam- 
ples, or local 
mands. 


permissions or com- 


“Mere examples of whatever sort, 
whether of Christ or of his Apostles, per- 
missions or commands to any particular 
people, as at Antioch, or Rome, or Co- 
rinth, are from their own nature binding 
on others, only so far forth as it can be 


shown that their circumstances, condi- 
tion, wants, and duties are the same ; and 
in all such cases, the burden of proof 


claimant, and in no 
parton the defendant. In other words, 
it belongs to the man who comes to me 
with a professed claim from God, to show 
that it is well founded, and not to me to 
prove that itis not. The reverse of this 
is found more convenient to hierarchs, 
and strange as it may seem, is often sub- 
mitted to by the people. 

“To illustrate this important point 
more fully —Christ and his apostles have 
left us the example of submitting to the 
rule and worship of the Jewish syna- 
gogue ; but this imposes no such obliga- 
tion on us 


rests wholly on the 


The whole solemn assembly 
of the Apostles commanded the primitive 
Cliristians, in the name of the Holy 
Ghost, to abstain from blood and things 
strangled; Paul circumcised Timothy, 
shaved his own head, took the vow and 
offered the sacrifice of the Nazarites, gave 
commands to the Corinthians respecting 
covered heads, long hair, marriage, &c., 
all of which injunctions and examples, 
and many others of the same sort, impose 
no such obligation on us. And in gener- 
al, if it could be shown that the Apostles 
baptized all their converts, and organized 
all their local churches under popes, or 
bishops, or presbyters, or elders, or coun- 
cils ; such a mere example could not have 
originated the perpetual obligation of ei- 
ther baptism, or papacy, or episcopacy, 
or the presbytery, or of any mode of 
church polity based upon these. It might 
still be true, that they thought best to 
baptize as Paul circumcised Timothy, in 
conformity to an existing custom, and that 
popes, bishops, and presbyters, like dea- 
conesses, were expedient in an ancient 
monarchical age, while still they are in- 
expe die nt in our own. : 

**Itis indeed a much stronger case when 
we show, as we can show, beyond all ra- 
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tional doubt, that even in that ancient 
monarchical age, the Apostles organized 
the whole church into local Congrega- 
tional democracies. But even this strong 
example alone, does not, and can not make 
the same organization, either legally or 
morally obligatory in all ages. The Apos- 
tles might have pursued this course from 
necessity, because the civil and ecclesias- 
tical tyrannies overhanging their heads 
would brook no stronger organization ; 
while in a more enlightened and liberal 
age, a stronger and “more aristocratical 
polity might still be better, and if nothing 
but such bare examples or mere lo« al in- 
junctions could be shown, men would 
still be at full liberty to choose such order 
as to them on the whole 
and this apostolic example would stand 
only as one single fact, among many 
other facts, from all of which they shouid 
infer their rule of expediency.’’—pp. 24, 
25, 26. 


seemed best: 


He next asserts affirmatively, that, 


* * * & Such an institution as Christ's 


visible church, must of necessity originate 
like all other societies of men of whatever 
sort, from the constitution, the charter, or 
the explicit edict or injunction of the Su- 
preme power, prescribe d not to any particu- 
lar community or locality, but to the whole 
society as such, and equally binding on all 
the members of that society in all places, 
and all times, and without such a founda- 
tion such a society does not and can not 
exist.’’—pp. 26, 27 


After an attempt to show that this 
is the only way in which existence 
could be given to such a society as 
the visible church of Christ, he gives 
the following account of the essen- 
tial points in the constitution of 
every such society. 


* * * “We shall find, now, upon ex- 
amination that there are but four points to 
which the fundamental laws of all socie- 
ties, whether civil, social, literary, philo- 
sophical, or religious, must of necessity 
attach; and when the supreme power 
has uttered its will upon these four funda- 
mental points, whether in few or many 
words, whether at the time and 
place, or at sundry times and places, then 
that society originating from such utter- 
ance is chartered or constituted ; that is, 
its constitution is prescribed, and those 
utterances of the supreme power form 
the constitution of such a society or state 
in distinction from its ordinary laws and 
usages on points of less intrinsic impor- 
tance. These points, to which all con- 
stitutional utterances attach, are as fol- 
lows :— 


same 
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“1. They define the qualifications of 
the members, or the terms and conditions 
of membership. 

‘2. They define the privileges 
mutual duties and relations of the 
bers. 

“3. They define the mode 
pline, or the rule of punishment or ex- 
clusion 

“4. They prescribe the symbols of the 
society, if it bas any, and the rights and 
duties of its officers or administrators 

* Now when the 
expressed its will on these sever il points, 
however briefly or explicitly, a society is 
chartered, fully constituted ; and such ut- 
terance is its constitution; its 
tion is thereby fully prescribed ; 
men unite 
these prescribed rules, to carry them into 
execution as their supreme law, then the 
society is both constituted and organized. 
—pp 19, 30. 


and 
inem- 


of disci- 


supreme power has 


organiza- 
and when 
under 


themselves te ot ther 


He then refers, as follows, to the 
constitution of England in illustra- 
tion of the manner in which Christ 
has constituted his church. 


* @ ® é 


Now this constitution of Eng 
land is no where collected 

formal document with its appro; 
heading, like those above referred to, but 
itis found interspersed among the vari- 
ous ulterances of the supreme power as 
they were given out from age to age, and 
it is gathered from 
and injunctions of that supreme power, 
or in other words, the English constitu- 
tion is made up of the various utterances 
of the supreme power, through a series 
of ages, on some one of the tour points 


in a singl 


riate 


the various decisions 


above designated as the cardinal constitu- 
tional points in all societies and states. 
This is also the precise form in which the 
constitution of Christ’s church is given to 
the world, as we shall hereafter 
=—® | 

‘If now we succeed in demonstrating, 
as we expect to do, that those charters or 
constitutions of Christ’s church, on the 
ground of which the apostles atiterwards 
organized it, and upon the basis of which 
alone it can exist, are not only as clearly 
recorded in the Scriptures, but are vive n 
to the world in precisely the same form as 
that in which the English government, 
and of many other societies, still exists ; 
and if no definition of the term constitu- 
tion can be given which shall include the 
fundamental laws of ordinary societies 
and exclude these fundamental laws of 
Christ's church, then we humbly 


show 


hope 


that the friends of Christ and of his church, 
will give to these solemn enactments of 
their great Head, both the place and the 
name which they deserve, and were evi 

dently intended to bold in the church and 
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in the Scriptures. They are the great char- 
ters, the constitution of Christ's church, 
and ought ever to have been so regarded 
and treated. "“—p. 37. 


Our author proceeds in part sec- 
ond to 


“ show that this universal church 
of Christ is ‘the kingdom of heaven’ 
spoken of in Matthew: that it is there- 
in explicitly chartered or constituted by 
Christ himself: that when that first gos- 
pel was publisied to the world the con- 
stitution of this church, this kingdom of 
heaven on earth, was as fully and com- 


ple tely declared and made known as it 
now is: that itis the main burden of that 
book to describe the organization and 


elucidate the principles of this universal 


church that the Apostle s added nothing 
whatever to the constitutional principles 
therein prescribed by Christ himself, but 
simply proceeded to reiterate and apply 
them, and to organize all their local as- 
semblies or ‘ecclesi#’ upon this same 


»»~ 


constitutional basis.’’—pp. 37, 38. 


He says that— 
“To describe this kingdom in its two- 
fold character, its spiritual and formal in 
stitutions, with its celestial or ce ntral. and 
its terrestrial or provincial administra- 


tions, is the great end of the gospel of 


Matth« eo —p 13 

The following is a specimen of the 
evidence on which our author relies 
in support of his position. 


* * * “Hence we are taught that this 


kingdom shall as a matter of fact, receive 
under its terrestrial and formal adminis- 
tration ; that is, into the visible organized 
church on earth, not only the good but 
the bad, xiii, 47, the ‘wheat and the 
tares,’ xiii, 24, ‘the foolish and the wise 
virgins,’ xxv, 1, ‘those without, as well 
as those witha wedding garment,’ xxii, 2, 
those whosav ‘ Lord, Lord,’ but obey not, 
vii, 26; and it is said that such characters 
sometimes press even ‘with violence’ 
into the kingdom, xi, 12; but to all these 
the King himself shall at last come ‘to 
take account of his servants,’ xviii, 23, 
and inquire into the use they have made 
of their talents, xxv, 14, and then this 
earthly formal administration shall end, 
and ‘ His angels shall gather out of his 
kingdom all things which offend, and 
them which do iniquity, xiii, 40, 41. 

‘“< We are told also that the Jewish hie- 
rarchy who affected to sit in Moses’ seat 
and teach religion ‘ex cathedra, like all 
other hierarchics, attempted to ‘shut up 
this kingdom of heaven, and would nei- 
ther go in themselves nor suffer others, 
xxiii, 13, wherefore this visible kingdom 
of God was ‘taken from them,’ xxi, 43, 
and given to others, who it must be con- 


fessed, have not treated it much better, 
though we still hope they will yet ‘ bring 
forth the fruits thereof.’ The scribes en- 
trusted with the terrestrial administration 
of this kingdon should be well instructed, 
xii, 52, and even its least member was 
greater than John, xi, 11, while the vio- 
lator of the least of its laws is the least 
man in it, v, 19, and he who has hum- 
bled himself as a little child, and become 
servant of all, that he may do and teach 
all its commands, is the greatest, xviii,4.”" 


—pp- 45, 46 


The following explanations are 
important to enable the reader to un- 
derstand the meaning of the word 
**church” as used by our author. 


“The term ‘ecclesia,’ or ‘church,’ in 
its unorganized spiritual sense, includes 
all the truly spiritual members of this 
kingdom in all ages, whether Jews or 
Catholics, or Protestants, whether cir- 
cumcised or uncircumcised, baptized or 
not baptized ; all true friends of Ged and 
of Christ. With the kingdom of heaven 
or church, in this sense, men have noth- 
ing to do, except by promulgation and 
manifestation of the truth, to endeavor to 
increase the number and purity of its 
members. God alone, who can search 
the heart, is, and must forever be, the 
sole administrator of his kingdom, or of 
the church in this sense. Its administra- 
tion in this respect, is purely celestial: of 
heaven, not of earth. 

“The term church, in its universal, 
visible, organic sense, coincides with, and 
takes the place of the Jewish theocracy : 
the constitution of Jesus Christ, as re- 
corded in the first gospel, taking the place 
of the constitution of that theocracy as 
given by Moses. , 

“This visible, universal kingdom of 
heaven, or ‘ church of the living God,’ is 
Christ's church only because Christ has 
explicitly chartered or constituted it, and 
to this ‘temple of God’ and ‘ body of 
Christ,’ and not to the local church, per- 
tain all the sacraments and ordinances of 
the gospel, just as the ceremonials and 
ordinances of the Jewish church were at- 
tached to the theocracy and the temple, 
and not to the synagogues; and as the 
synagogues were not founded by Moses, 
so the local churches were not constituted 
by Christ 

’« The Apostles, in the practical organi- 
zation of this universal church, of course 
followed the constitutional directions of 
their Lord: they put his law in place of 
the law of Moses; but in the manage- 
ment of the mere local assemblies or 
churches whieh Christ had left wholly to 
their discretion, they used their discretion, 
and simply continued those usages which 
they found already existing in the eccle- 


= 
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sie or synagogues of the Jews, so far 
forth as they were consistent with Christ's 
constitutional law for his universal 
church.’’—pp. 47, 48. 


The constitution of this universal 
church consists of four parts, which 
our author calls the charters of Mem- 
bership, of Equality, of Discipline, 
and of Administration. The charter 
of membership contained in the ser- 
mon on the mount, and in chap. 
xxvill, 19, 20, defines the qualifi- 
cations of the members, and shows 
how and by whom they are to be 
received. 
true piety, and be received by bap- 
tism. The charter of equality, is 
contained in chap. xx, 25,27, where 
Christ commands his disciples not to 
exercise dominion over one another. 
The charter of discipline is the fa- 
miliar rule in chap. 18th. To the 
objection, that Christ could not have 
referred this 
instance, because it was not then in 
existence, he very conclusively re- 
plies as follows: 


to his own church in 


ty 


“But it is still possible that 
Christ had some expectation that there 
would be Christian churches on earth, 
even if there were not then; and in set- 
tling the constitutional charters on which 
he intended his church should rest, it may 
be that he used the term prospectively, 


just as the framers of the constitution of 
the United States spoke of * Congress,’ of 


‘senators,’ ‘representatives, ‘ judges, ju- 
rors.’ &c. &c., though none of these had 
at that time any legal constitutional exist- 
The probability of such an antici- 
pation of the existence of a church on 
earth, is somewhat increased by Christ's 
own declaration in the context to Peter, 
‘on this reck I will build my ecburch.’ 
—p 66 


ence. 


The charter of administration con- 
sists of two parts, one relating to the 
sign of Initiation or baptism; the 
other to the sign of Fellowship or 
These sacra- 
ments our author maintains, belong 
to the universal church; that is, 
every believer in Christ has a right 
to them. In respect to the admin- 
istration of baptism, he says: 


the Lord’s Supper. 


“The same power that teaches or dis- 
ciples, also baptizes; the whole, sole re- 
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sponsibility is on them, and them alone; 
des may take advice of whomsoever they 
may think proper, but when requested to 
baptize, the whole responsibility rests on 
them to do it, or not to do it, however 
much or little advice they may take; 
Christ the Lord has laid it on them, and 
on them alone. ‘Go ye, therefore, and 
teach all nations, baptizing them ;’ not 
asking other people if they may be bap- 
tized, or sending for other men to do it, 
or begging your masters, your rabbies 
leave to do it yourself; but ‘ baptizing 
them ;’ the teacher or preacher has al- 
ready, not only his great Master's leave, 
but his express command to baptize them 
if he believes them to be true dis« iple Ss. 

és They are to be baptized not into any 
lor al church or sec t. or cre ed, or hum in 
party, or mode of opinion or belief, how- 
ever good or bad, but into Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, or into that church or 
kingdom, of which God the Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost is sole Lawgiver, Re- 
deemer and Sanctifier. 

* We do not deny that a convert may 
be received into a local church and vol- 
untarily subscribe to its peculiar forms, 
either at the time of his b iptism or before 
it, or after it; nor that he ought at some 
time so to do: but we do deny that bap- 
tism gives him any connection with, or 
any responsibility to any other society 
whatever, except Christ's visible univer- 
sal church: ‘ Father, and Holy 
Ghost.’ It would be just as scriptural to 
baptize a man into a lyceum, or into the 
society of Odd Fellows, as it would be to 
bapuze him into any mere local church 
as such, or into any other church or soci- 
ely whatever, save Christ's church uni- 
versal, the kingdom of heaven on earth. 


~~ -o we 
—pp- v4, 05, oY. 


Son, 


In reference to the Lord’s Supper, 
he says: 

* Our first remark is that the exam] le 
of Christ would indicate that 
those who preach the word on a given 
occasion, should also administer the bread 
and the wine; but 
on this point. 

* Again, both the « xample of Christ in 
vermitting the hand that should ‘ betray 
iim to be with him on the iable,’ Luke 
xxii, 21, and Paul's advice to the drunken 
Corinthians, to 


seem to 


there is no command 


‘examine themselves,’ 
and not their ‘brethren, 1 Cor. xi, 21, 28, 
would seem to tmply that the communion 
table is exclusively a place for personal 
self-examination, and not at all for judg- 
ment or discipline. ; 

* At all events, no authority is given in 
the Seriptures for ‘church 
church members of any sect, so to pre- 
side over that solemn occasion, as to de- 
cide who shall, or shall not participate. 
Any man may at any proper time give his 


othe ers’ or 
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opinion, or his advice ; it is all he can do. 


Christ has polluted the administration of 


that sacred ordinance with no touch, or 
trace of human authority, of whatever 
sort, original or delegated. The human 
conscience, under enlightened Christian 
instruction, is here left to do its own work 
without either gyves or swaddling clothes 
from hierarchical hands, and he thatclaims 
authority to intermeddle with it ts a 
usurper, and ought so to be treated.”— 

Reviewing the 


ground which he 
has thus far traversed, our author 


gives us the following summary, 
which may help the reader to a bet- 


ter understanding of his views. 


‘We first assumed that Christ's church, 
if it exist, is a society of some sort 

*“ We next inquired how such a society 
could be founded or constituted or created. 

And we showed first negatively, that 
it could not in the nature of things be 
done by giving bare names or indefinite 
ambiguous phrases like those usually cited 
from the Acts and the Epistles; nor by 
mere local examples, or permissions, or 
commands to any particular people, as at 
Antioch, or at Rome, or Corinth, but that 
such an institution, if it exist, must of ne- 
cessity originate like all other societies of 
men of whatever sort, from the constitu- 
tion. the charter or « x pre ss edict or in- 
pune tion of its supre me powes r. prescribed 
not to any particular age or locality, but 
to the whole society as such, for all pla- 
ces and all times. We also proved that 
this church must be an elect society ; and 
showed that the constitutions of all such 
societies must be the utterances of the su- 
preme power, or its decisions upon four 
fundamental points, and gave some illus- 
tration of the various modes of deciding 
those points that have pertained to the 
various civil and social societies that have 
existed on earth; and showed that Christ's 
church, if it exist, must have originated in 
the same way, and its charter some where 
be found , 

‘“ We have now proved that this church 
is the kingdom of heaven spoken of in 
the first gospe |, that it takes the plac e not 
of the Jewish synagogue, but of the the- 
ocracy constituted by Moses; that each 
and all of these four several fundamental 
points, unive rsally deemed and called 
constitutional in all its societies, are most 
explicitly decided in this first gospel : and 
we have finally exhibited those decisions 
in*order, viz. the charter of membership 
prescribing the terms of membership, the 
first charter of administration or the char- 
ter of evangelization and reception, pre- 
scribing the mode of securing and receiv- 
ing members and of administering the 
sign of initiation or baptism; the char- 
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ter of equality, prescribing the mutual re- 
lations and duties of the members to each 
other; and the charter of discipline, pre- 
scribing the mode of discipline ; and final- 
ly the second charter of administration, 
prescribing the administration of the sign 
of fellowship ; and we have shown that 
these injunctions can not be annulled or 
contravened ky the Apostles, nor by any 
other authority, inferior to that of Christ 
himself, and that they apply not to a sect 
or a casie, or order, or an age of men, but 
to all believers in all time.”’ 77,7 


~) 
ae 


—pp- 77, id, 


In the concluding part of his work, 
our author examines “ the peculiar 
functions of each of its administra- 
tive powers, and the peculiar rela- 
tion of the several local churches 
to the general society.” In refer- 
ence to these points, he says: 


«It will be perceived that the adminis- 
trative powers of this church or society are 
two: the EVANGELIZING Or INGATHERING 
POWER and the DISCIPLINARY POWER. 

“1. What then makes an evangelist, or 
preacher, or misswnary, which is the in- 
gathe ring, baptizing power of this soc iely 
or church universal; and what are his 
powers and duties ? 

“We answer, it is not learning nor 
wealth, for the Apostles were neither 
learned nor rich. Nor is it a long gown, 
black or white or grizzled: nor a night 
cap of whatever shape or color Jesus 
Christ had no taste for such mummeries. 

‘It is not a license, for no such thing 
is ever even hinted at in the New Testa- 
ment. 

‘Jt is not ordination, in the modern 
ceremonial, inductive, and exclusive sense 
of that term.’’—pp. 79, 80. 

On this point (ordination) he gives 
an able argument at length, and then 
answers the first part of the inqui- 
ry “affirmatively, that the only two 
things that do constitute the evangel- 
izing ingathering missionary power 
of Christ’s church are, the gift of 
God and the charter of Jesus Christ.” 
—(p. 85.) By the gift of God he 
means piety and ability to preach 
the Gospel; and by the charter of 
Jesus Christ, the command to go 
and preach the Gospel. 

** Under Christ's chartered church,”’ he 
says, ‘‘ this gift of God, and this charter 
of Jesus Christ, make each and all of the 
coequal brotherhood ‘ evangelists,’ when- 
ever and wherever they can find hearers, 
and feel it their duty to speak and baptize 
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‘in this name,’ and their own action if 


they preach the truth, renders all their 
acts and administrations valid, whether 


done under the blessing or the cursing of 


formalists and hierarchs. Christ the Lord 
of all, has placed no other authority over 
this matter, than the charter of his church 
and the conscience of the individual be- 
liever.’’—pp Sb, 57. 


He next takes up the question— 


“ What makes a local ecclesia, or assem- 


bly, or church, a constitutional part of 


Christ's universal church, and 


its jurtes of ais ipline, charg d with the 
execution of that discipline Ind what 
are the powers a 1d duties of these ece lesia 3 
first as the jurors of Christ's church, and 


second as independent voluntary societies. 
1 : 


In answer to this question, he says: 


“ The only thing or power that can con- 
stitute them a corporate part of Christ's 
church, its authorized jury of discipline, 
is the fact that they have assented to his 
constitution as their supreme law, and are 
in fact assembled under his charters to 
acknowledge and submit to their authori- 
ty, and in good faith to put them into 
practical execution.’ 94. 

* Just so any body of local Christians 
can in trath become a part of Christ's con- 
stitutional church, only by conforming 
their local organization to Christ's great 
charters, and in good faith regarding and 
yroclaiming these as their sole supreme 
5 38 OD 

** *« They must conform to the consti- 
tution of the society, and submit in all 
things to it, and to its great head, then they 
are members; till then, never; and when 
they are themselves in Christ's house, 
then they can bear a part in the discipline 
and right government of it, till then, they 


can not; they can govern that creature of 


their own which they call a church as 
they please; but that creature of their 
own making is not Christ's church, and 
that church is nothing, except a society 
strictly based upon his own prescribed 
constitutional law 

‘* Both the individual and the corporate 
relations of these ecclesiew to Christ's 
church are therefore sufficiently obvious, 
As individuals they are his chartered 
evangelists, his apostles and missionaries ; 
and when conformed in their organization 
to his supreme law, they are in their cor- 
porate, democratic « pacity his chartered 
jurors, charged with the discipline of his 
church in accordance with his express 
commands; and when not so organized, 
they are mere voluntary associations 


which in their corporate capacity form no 
part of his church, and have nothing to do 
with it. 

“ But these ecclesia are bound by 


as one of 


Christ's laws only so far forth as these 
laws extend. Hence there are many 
things which they may do in their own 
name, in their own social, volu nta ry capa- 
city, which they can not doasa part of 
Christ's chartered church, or in the name 
and by the authority of Jesus Christ. In 
all else save the constitutional points 
above referred to, viz. their terms of com- 


munion, their obligation to preach the 


gospel, administer t! 


e ordinances, pre- 
serve their perfect social equality, and 
discipline their brethren in accordance 
with the constitution of the soci ty, thes 


ecclesiw are left perfec 


tly independent 
and perfectly free to manage all the di 
tails of theu peculiar social interests, 
cording to their own discretion and con- 


science. But as Bishop Whateley quaint 
ly remarks, ‘ it is not therefore left to their 
indiscretion.” Christ bimself prescribed 


fof them no minute code of by-laws. He 
legislated upon those points which con- 
stitute them a society, and bind them in 
all ages to the same terms of communion, 


the same administration, the same ordi- 


nances, the same equality, and the same 
discipline ; and he inspired bis A postles 
to impose on them no a iditional restric- 
tions. As voluntary associations of Chris- 
tian freemen these ecclesia may therefore 
do or enact whatever else they may judge 
expedient, either from se riptural example 
or any other example, provided they nei- 
ther directly nor indirectly violate Christ's 
constitutional law, either in form or in 
spirit: they are bound by all in the con- 
stitution of Christ's universal church; 
and independent and sovereign in all with- 
out it; just as these several states are 
bound by all in the constitution of the 
United States, and independent and sove- 
reign in all without it, to do or to enact, 
either from examples found under th 
general laws and usages of former na- 
tions or states, or from any other exam- 
ple s whatever the y hoose 
* So too in this capa ity, or through oth- 
er voluntary associations, or consociations, 
which they may form, they may license 
their own religious teachers o1 pre achers; 
that is, they may give to certain persons 
exclusive license or leave to preach, or 
regularly instruct themselves and their 
families, in their own houses, and in the 
houses or churches of such brethren and 
friends as may entrust that charge to them. 
Sut they can neither give any man 
leave to preach in Christ's church unt- 
versal, nor restrain him from it; they may 
say whom they and their friends will hear 
and whom they will not, who shall use 
their property and who not, but the mo- 
ment they pass beyond their own audien- 
ces and associations, all their licenses and 
a!l their censures become not only a nul- 
lity, but a usurpation ; their lice nses, their 
edicts, creeds and charters, take effect on- 
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ly over what is THEIR OwN: God's char- 
ters over what is mis own: and Christ's 
church is his, not theirs 

‘So too they may ordain or induct 
into the office of religious teachers, by 
solemn prayer and fasting, and ‘ laying 
on of hands, r by iny other cere- 
mony, such persons may desire to de- 


vote their lives to the religious instruction 


of their societies, or any other persons 

they may choc ; and they may decide 

that m ne but pers s so ordained shall 

discharge the duties and functions of an 

evangelist to them nd to their famities, 
} 


or in their own churches, and that they 


will support and attend the ministrations 


of none thet But they can not hinder 
any her man, or any man from preach- 
ing and baptizing whenever and wherever 
he chooses, out of their own audiences 
and churches, as a true constitutional evan- 
gelist of Christ's church nd the moment 


they attempt by pains and penalties, or by 


odium and obloquy, to stretch any part of 


their power is a voluntary association, 
over Christ’s church, contrary to the con- 
stitution and laws thereof, they are usurp- 
ers; they are guilty of high tr ason 
against the great Head of the church, and 
they ought to be met with the contempt 
ind abhorrence of the whole human race 
* Their licenses and ordinations may 
be authoritative and exclusive so far as 
their own churches, audiences and volun- 
tary associations are concerned; they can 
reach no further All other men have 
just as good and just as scriptural a right 
to support and hear aman who never has 
been licensed or ordained at allif they so 
pl ise; and if they hear, believe and are 
baptized by him, in conformity to Christ's 
great charters, their baptism and all their 
ordinances are as valid, and they are as 
truly lawful members of Christ's visible 
church, as though they had been convert- 
ed by Paul, baptized by Peter, and con- 
firmed and organized and ordained by all 
the bishops and councils in Christendom 


} 


‘It will be observed that the question 
here is not whether hie 


nses and ordina- 
tions by the iO ! churches or by their 
own agents, as their own act, are needful 
and appropriate and expedient; for this 
we fully believe but whether these cer- 
emonies belong to Clrist’s church so as 


to confer upon those who submit to them 


rights exclusive of all other men, and of 


We ad- 


mit that ordained men are the true evan- 


divine authority: this we deny 


gelists of Christ's church, for God has 
chartered to them in common with all 
other men the right to ‘speak in this 
name; we deny that they are the exclu- 
sive and divinely instituted evangelists, 
and this we must deny, or go directly to 
the ‘mother of harlots’ for our proofs ; for 
there are none in Seripture and none 
this side of the Vatican. If then we are 
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tired of being Protestants, let us go back 
to mother Rome; it is our only proper 
place but if not, let us be Protestants 
with an open-hearted, honest, fearless 
consistency 

** We admit both the right and the expe- 
diency of all those formulas, rules, regula- 
tions, by-laws and associations both of in- 
dividuals and of churches. which may 
conduce to the good order of the local ec- 
clesiw, or in any way to the furtherance 
of the great ends of Christ’schurch. But 
they can not be above or « qual in author- 
ity to Christ's charters. Human inferen- 
ces, conjectures, maxims rules, customs, 
ind expedle neces, however Yu od, “are hu- 
man still: whether based 


ditions or apostol 


on usage or tra- 
ic example or any other 
example, they are still human and falli- 
ble: Christ's charters alone are divine.’ 
—pp. 97, 93, 99, 100, 101, 102, 103. 

We can not dismiss this work 
with a bare exposition of its con- 
tents. ‘The appearance of original- 
ity and the logical force with which 
it is written, can hardly fail to at- 
tract to it the attention of all who 
are interested in ecclesiastical sub- 
jects. It contains also enough of 
truth, forcibly expressed, to entitle 
it to the respect of this class of read- 
ers. We feel, therefore, that it is 
incumbent on this Journal, to express 
a distinct opinion on some points 
in respect to which the writer dif- 
fers from the commonly received 
opinions of Congregationalists. 

We owe it to ourselves, after the 
very liberal extracts which we have 
made from his work, to say, that the 
style of many passages, like the fol- 
lowing, is offensive to our taste. 

‘* But perhaps we have said enough to 
prove that the evangelists of Christ's 
church are not constitated by or depend- 
ent upon this vaunting power of ordina- 
tion. Christ’s church knows nothing of 
this spiritual magnetism that comes drip- 
ping down through ages past, upon the 
* pat ’ of uninitiated novices from the fin- 
gers of usurping hierarchs, and sanctimo- 
nious butchers and debauchees. And it 
is really a somewhat curious question in 
natural philosophy, how much of this 
drizzling spirituality must fall upon the 
head of the novice, who has not yet read 
his Bible enough to know that it gives no 
commands and examples of any such pro- 
cedure, in order duly to qualify him to 
expound the word of life. In western 
phrase, we should s ippose it ‘ would take 


” 


a mighty smart chance of it.’ ’—p. 85. 
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The vivacity which this kind of 
smartness imparts to his pages, is a 
poor compensation for the loss of 
that dignity and gentlemanly bear- 
ing, which ought to characterize the 
controversial! writings of the church. 

There are several points in re- 
spect to which the author differs 
from the standard Congregational 
writers, with whom his views in the 
main agree. ‘There is indeed a 
greater appearance of disagreement 
than actually exists, arising from 
the novel statement of familiar doc- 
trines. ‘This is strikingly true, as 
it seems to us, in respect to what he 
denominates the charters of Christ’s 
church, which form its constitution, 
and which are universally obliga- 
tory. It will be found on inspec- 
tion, that these charters, so called, 
are nothing but those general princi- 
ples of Christianity, which we have 
ever contended are contained in 
the New Testament, and which 
ought to be respected in all eccle- 
siastical organizations. That we 
are not mistaken is apparent from 
his own admission, that there are 
many things left to the discretion of 
local churches, and that every asso- 
ciation, formed agreeably to those 
charters, or principles as we call 
them, is a true church of Christ, 
whatever else they may do. The 
only difference between him and 
ourselves on this point, respects the 
effect of disregarding, in the organ- 
ization of a church, any one or 
more of these charters or princi- 
ples. He maintains that an asso- 
ciation which is not constituted by 
a subscription to all these charters, 
is a mere voluntary society, not a 
church of Christ. We on the con- 
trary, acknowledge as churches of 
Christ all associations of believers 
formed for the purpose of observ- 
ing Christian ordinances, though 
they may be guilty of disregarding 
some of these principles, such, for 
instance, as he denominates the 
charters of equality and discipline. 
He unchurches all those Christian 
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denominations, that commit the gov- 
ernment and discipline of the church 
to officers and courts over the 
brethren; we merely declare, that 
we consider them guilty of consti- 
tuting their churches in some par- 
ticulars on wrong principles. In 
our view, it is not absolutely essen- 
tial to the existence of a church, 
that all the principles named, should 
be scrupulously observed, but only 
that there should be an association 
of Christians united together for the 
observance of the ordinances of the 
Gospel. We think his error on 
this poiat, if it is an error, arises 
from pressing too far the corres- 
pondence between the constitution 
of a church and that of a civil state 
As no state can belong to the Uni- 
ted States without subscribing the 
national constitution, so he sup- 
poses the church of Christ must be 
a society organized on the basis 
of strict constitutional principles, or 
charters; and that no association 
of Christians, not thus constituted, 
should be acknowledged to be a 
Christian church. He is not the first 
writer who has done injustice to 
Christianity, and made her wear the 
aspect of bigotry, by following a 
fanciful analogy between the church 
and the state. It is true that a so- 
ciety claiming to be a church of 
Christ, is one, only so far forth as it 
is conformed to the general princi- 
ples of church order, contained in 
the New Testament. Yet a church 
may exist, though imperfectly or- 
ganized and under an_ imperfect 
administration ; and if its deviations 
from fundamental principles, how- 
ever great, are not so radical as to 
defeat the ends for which Christ 
founded his church, it has, in our 
opinion, a right to be acknowledged 
as a church of Christ. 

Our author departs also from the 
received views of Congregational- 
ists in respect to the universal visible 
church. This church he considersan 
organized body—and preéminently 
the church of Christ—the only visible 
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church. Local churches, rightly 
constituted, are merely constituent 
parts, or rather functionaries, the ju- 
rors, of this universal, chartered 
church of Christ. The common 
opinion is that the universal visible 
church, 1s not in any respect, an or- 
ganized body, but simply the aggre- 
gate of visible Christians, of all sects, 
and of no sect, including all that in 
any way make themselves known as 
believers in Christ. Some restrict 
this church to the subjects of baptism, 
the appointed badge of Christians. 
But this writer, if we understand 
him, excludes from the universal 
visible church, all those associations 
of professing Christians, which are 
not constituted upon the model of 
the four charters. We do not feel 
satisfied with the whole of this rep- 
resentation. We do not discover 
any marks whatever of organization, 
in the universal visible church ; and 
we regard it as including all the 
confessors of Jesus Christ, of every 
name. A person may, in our view, 
be a visible Christian, or belong 
to this unorganized visible church, 
without having yet received any of 
the outward marks or badges of his 
faith, We look upon some Qua- 
kers as visible Christians, though 
they do not belong to any local 
church or association, formed for the 
observance of Christian ordinances. 

In expressing our dissent from 
the author’s views of the universal 
visible church, we are tempted to 
inquire for the cut bono, the utility 
of his hypothesis. What is gained 
by granting his position? Is he 
wishing to raise the evangelist or 
missionary, or lay teacher, above 
ecclesiastical control? He admits 
that the rules of order adopted by 
Congregationalists may be proper 
and useful. ‘This then in respect to 
them, can not be his aim. What 
good then does he propose to ac- 
complish? We all acknowledge 
the truth of his views on the sub- 
ject of ordination—that that cer- 
emony is not essential to the posses- 
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sion of a right to preach the Gos- 
pel, but a mere matter of order—in 
one word, that all the brotherhood 
are coequal—and all authorized by 
the Great Head of the church, to 
make him known to men, in every 
practicable way. Our author’s hy- 
pothesis therefore leaves us, for all 
practical purposes that we can con- 
ceive of, just where it found us, free 
to do with our might, whatever our 
unfettered hands find to do, for Christ. 

In one other important particular 
we can not agree with this writer, 
His peculiar views on the subject of 
the Lord’s Supper, seem to us to be 
inconsistent with the judicial or dis- 
ciplinary powers of the church. He 
holds that the local churches are 
juries of Christ, whose duty it is, to 
open and shut the doors of the 
kingdom of heaven on earth; to ad- 
mit and exclude members; yet he 
contends, that these juries have no 
right to guard the table of Christ 
from profanation. They may say 
who shall, and who shall not, be 
members of their society, but may 
not debar any person from a partici- 
pation with them in the Lord’s Sup- 
per. They are charged with the 
discipline of the church, but exclu- 
sion from the table of Christ, is no 
part of that discipline. The excom- 
municated person is cut off from the 
right of suffrage in the church, but 
not from the most essential privi- 
lege, for the enjoyment of which, 
more than for any other reason, he 
jeined the church. What, we then 
ask, is church discipline, if an ex- 
communicated person may still en- 
privilege for which 
he joined the church; if he may 
still commune with Christians at the 
Lord’s table ; if he may continue to 
make a public profession of faith in 
Christ, and of union with the church, 
by the most significant act possible ? 
Why should I unite with a local 
church, if | already belong to a vis- 
ible Church, and in this relation am 
entitled to the sacraments and can 
not lawfully be debarred from the 
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table of Christ, wherever and by 
whomever it may be spread? And 
why need I care if the local church 
of which | am a member, 


vote of 


should 
pass a excommunication 
against me, if they are still bound by 
law to admit me to full 
communion at the table of 


the supreme 
Christ ? 

This new doctrine not only seems 
to us incompatible with any eflective 
church discipline, but we do not 
find that it 
foundation. 


rests on any scriptural 
The example of Christ 
at the institution of the sacrament, 
in permitting Judas Iscariot to par- 
is cited in evi- 


feast, 


take of the 
dence; to which (if as our author 
supposes, Judas actually partook of 
the supper) we think it a sufficient 
] Christ did not 
at that time wish to pronounce sen- 


answer to say, that 
tence on Judas in advance of the 
great crime by which his character 
develope d, 
are not to take his example, in such 


was yet to be and we 


irpose, to 


intrust the future administrators of 


a case, as proof of his p 


the sacrament with no discretion as 
to the persons who should receive 

ad : 
think, that 
this argument has much weight in 
Nor has 


reason to rely on the 


it. Indeed we can not 


the mind of our author. 
he any more 
fact, that Christians are directed to 
examine themselves and so to eat 
of that bread and drink of that cup. 
This is certainly a duty, although 
the church should have authority to 
from the 


debar them communion, 


for suihcient reasons, contrary to 


their own wishes. ‘Their outward 
deportment and professions may be 
such, that the church shall be will- 
ing to receive 
themselves are 
pocrisy. 

We discover also 


them, when they 


conscious of hy- 


some positive 
reasons for thinking, that the church- 
es of Christ have a right to debar 
from his table all persons of notori- 
ously unchristian character. What 
the precise rule of judgment, which 
should govern them, is, it is not our 
present purpose to inquire ; but that 
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they may refuse to receive to the ta. 
ble of Christ. 


cants, is what we 


some classes of appli- 
maintain, and all 
that is required to be shown, in refu- 
tation of our author’s views. 

We will take for illustration, the 
baptism of the Eunuch by Philip— 
for if the rite of baptism may law. 
fully be withheld from a person who 
desires to receive it, so may the 
sacrament of the I 
principle. 


tains, that both these rit 


supper, on the 


same Uur author main- 


es belong to 


every applicant, who professes to 


believe in Christ; and if his argu- 
ment fails in respect to one, it must 
We ask 
then, had Philip no discretion in re- 
gard to the baptism of the Eunuch? 


He would not a 


in respect to the other. 


Iminister the rite 


until he had satisfied himself that 

Phi p was a true believer. le had 
] ot +} ™ 

some discretion then. But was he 


i] ? } ’ ’ 
bound to take the bare declarat on 
in proof of his faith? 
Certainly not his dare declaration— 


of the Eunuch, 


for Philip was bound not to baptize, 
until he was fully satisfied of the 


genuineness of the Eunuch’s con- 
aration—* | 


Much 


version. His bare dec 


believe,” was not sufficient. 
' per- 
haps on some parts of his conversa- 


de pende d on hy S manner, and 


tion, not recorded. 
of that 


had uttered opinions. or 


If in the course 
Eunuch 


expre ssed 


conversation, the 


feelings, which convinced Philip, 
that his profession of faith was in- 
be en Ph |. 


sincere, would it have 


ip’s duty to baptize him; and of 
the Eunuch’s disqualification, would 
not Philip have been the proper 
What better than trifling 


with the rite would it be to adminis- 


judge ? 


ter it to applicants of manifest im- 
piety ? We call this an illustration, 
not an argument; yet we think it 
sets ina convincing light, the fact 
that the 


the subjects of Christian rites, have 


administrators as well as 
some responsibility as to the persons 
who shall receive them. 

We also find some direct scrip- 
tural evidence that it is the duty of 
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the church to guard the communion 
table from profanation. In the pas- 
sage, 1 Cor. v,4—8, where the excom- 
munication of a person is the subject 
of discourse, the Apostle argues that 
that act of discipline was required by 
the essential nature of the church as 
a holy body, and enforces his argu- 
ment by the consideration, that all 
communicants at the table of Christ 
should be holy. He directs them to 
purge out the old leaven—the of- 
fending member—that they might 
keep the feast “ with the unleaven- 
ed bread of sincerity and truth ;” 
that is, without the presence of any 
man of bad character and spirit. 
This plainly implies that the act of 
excommunication not only separates 
the offender from the corporate so- 
ciety, but debars him from partici- 
pation in the Lord’s Supper. 

We come to the same conclusion 
if we examine the nature and design 
of the sacraments. Baptism is the 
Christian’s badge. But what is its 
value, if it is to be had on demand, 
by any man, whose convenience or 
vanity may be gratified by it? Ad- 
ministered as it is by Christians, it is 
not only a profession of faith on the 
part of the subject, but a sign of 
confidence in him on the part of the 
administrator. ‘This is preéminently 
true of the other sacrament, which 
is not received by the individual be- 
liever alone, but in company with 
other persons of the same sympa- 
thies, who thus publicly manifest 
their common regard for Christ, and 
their fellowship with each other. In 
order to this interchange of affec- 
tion, it is requisite that the commu- 
nicants should have sufficient evi- 
dence of each other’s Christian char- 
acter, to inspire mutual confidence. 
But if the communion table is ac- 
cessible to all persons, whom either 
superstition, or a desire of notoriety, 
or other unworthy motive, may draw 
thither, brotherly love and confi- 
dence are impossible. 

Although we are thus driven to 
the conclusion, that the churches of 


Christ are authorized to debar from 
his table all persons whom they 
judge to be unworthy ; yet we sym- 
pathize strongly with our author in 
the feeling that has drawn him into 
these extreme views—we mean, a 
strong repugnance to that bigotry 
on the one hand which bars the 
doors of the church against any 
whom Christ has received, and to 
that narrowness, we may perhaps 
say, malignity, which is manifested 
by those who refuse to sit at the ta- 
ble of Christ, in company with oth- 
ers for whom they have no charity. 

The rule given by Paul, Rom. 
xiv, 1, ‘“* Him that is weak in the 
faith, receive ye,”’ should be obeyed 
by all the churches of Christ. The 
question, is he a believer, answered 
in the affirmative, in respect to any 
applicant for the privileges of the 
Lord’s table, decides his title, and 
establishes his claim. He is to be 
received. The church has no right 
to exact of him as a condition of 
communion, a full adhesion to its 
own peculiar creed and covenant. 
This it may demand of him as a 
condition of membership; but the 
only ground on which it can refuse 
communion with him at the table of 
Christ, is, the want on his part of 
credible piety. We do not see 
what interest can be promoted by 
going beyond this sound Congrega- 
tional rule, and laying down, as law, 
that the charches have no right to 
sit in judgment upon the qualifica- 
tions of those who wish to unite with 
them in commemorating the death 
of Christ. 

The narrowness to which we have 
alluded has nothing to justify it, be- 
cause Christians are not in their in- 
dividual capacity made the guard- 
ians of the purity of the table of 
Christ. This is the duty of the 
church; and no sincere worshiper 
is dependent on the spirit of other 
communicants, for the presence of 
Christ in his own heart. 

This little book contains many 
other things to approve. As a de- 
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fense of free principles against the 
pretensions of high churchmen of 
all sects, it is a very able and con- 
clusive argument. This was the 
author’s main design, as is indicated 
in his title page; and so much he 
has, in our judgment, effectually ac- 
complished. No reader can rise 


THE 


WHILE we write, the war with 
Mexico seems likely to be brought 
to some sort of a conclusion by a 
treaty, the terms of which are dic- 
tated by our victorious general to a 
vanquished government, which finds 
itself compelled to an alliance with 
the conquerors in order to maintain 
its own existence. How long the 
people of Mexico will respect such 
a treaty when their capital, no long- 
er beleaguered by our armies, shall 
no longer quake with the fear of 
bombardment and pillage, we need 
not inquire. A compact with the 
government of which Santa Anna 
is the head, is a compact with Mex- 
ico only till Santa Anna shall have 
been displaced by another revolu- 
tion, or perhaps only till Santa Anna 
shall find it convenient to repudiate 
a treaty which disgraces him in the 
eyes of his countrymen, and to out- 
vie Paredes in demonstrations of un- 
dying hate against the enemies of 
his country. The provinces which 
we wrest from Mexico, we may re- 
tain by spreading over them a pop- 
ulation of our own; but what is left 
of Mexico will be hostile to us, in 
spite of all compacts, as soon as our 
returning armies shall have passed 
the new boundary, be that bounda- 
ry where it may. The peace that 
we have conquered, we must main- 
tain by arms, or it disappears like 
the unsubstantial pageant of a dream. 
Our military chiefs—the command- 
ers of armies, and the subordinate 
captains of thousands and captains 
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from the perusal of the work, with- 
out a sense of indebtedness to the 
author, although he may with us, 
meet there with propositions that 
shall shock his established opinions. 
We wish therefore, he may find 
readers for their sakes even more 
than for his own. 


ITH MEXICO. 

of hundreds, need not complain 

when the treaty is signed and rati- 

fied, ‘that their occupation’s gone ; 

they need not say on their returning 

march— 

x Farewell, the plumed troop and the big 
wars 

Farewell, the neighing steed, and the shrill 
trump, 

The spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing fife, 

The starry banner ; and all quality, 

Pride, pomp and circumstance of glorious 
war!” 

The government of the United States 

seems committed to a policy in which 

the services of military men can not 

be dispensed with. 

We have long been accustomed 
to think, in common with our coun- 
trymen generally, that it is the le- 
gitimate destiny of these United 
States to make themselves felt in 
other lands, and through all the 
coming history of the world—not 
like Rome or Britain, by conquest 
and dominion—but by peaceful and 
moral influences, propagating over 
the earth those great ideas and prin- 
ciples by which the world is to be 
reformed. We have been wont to 
think-—the common thought of our 
intelligent and religious countrymen 
has been—that it is for us as a na- 
tion to build for God a holy temple, 
the gloriovs architecture of liberty 
and justice, resounding with the joy 
of an intelligent and happy people, 
and hallowed with the worship of a 
free anc pure Christianity—a tem- 
ple which, attracting to itself the 
wonder and the homage of the 
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world, shall send out in return its 
radiant influences over all mankind. 
Is there no danger of our failing to 
accomplish so high a destiny? Is 
there not some special danger of it 
at the present juncture? Is not that 
danger growing upon us every hour? 
Is there no danger that the word of 
the Lord may come to us, saying, 
as to the warrior King of Israel, ** Ye 
have shed blood abundantly, and 
have made great wars; ye shall not 
build a house to my name, because 
ye have shed much blood upon the 
earth in my sight.” Just in pro- 
portion as we become a warlike peo- 
ple, in our disposition, habits and 
polic y, or even In our re putation, we 
become unfit for that high function 
to which God manifestly calls us. 
As to the causes and motives of 
this war with Mexico, and where the 
responsibility of its origin is to be 
placed—as to the question how far 
it is a necessary war, or how far it 
is in any point of view a just war— 
we do not intend to indulge ourselves 
at present in any discussion. Nor 
shall we at present offer any opin- 
ion as to the arrangements, diplo- 
matic or military, by which peace 
may be and secured. 
So far as our present purpose is con- 
cerned, it is to know that, 
for the last eighteen months, the long 
dormant war of Texas with Mexico, 
which became our war at the mo- 
ment in which Texas became one of 
our States, has been actively prose- 
cuted, and has been on our parta 
war of invasion and conquest; and 
that now, after so much of slaughter 
on both sides, there is, in the judg- 
ment of thoughtful men, as little 
prospect of a settled and enduring 
peace as there was at the beginning. 
Such is the aspect of our public af- 
fairs. ‘The omens indicate that we 
are entering upon the career of con- 
quest. We have reason to fear that 
our government is becoming a war- 
like and conquering government, 
and that our people are to be infect- 
ed more and more with the vulgar 


established 


enough 
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robber passion of military adventure. 
At such a time as this, it becomes 
all thinking men to ponder well the 
probable results of this war, and the 
sure tendency of all war, in respect 
to our social and moral welfare asa 
people, and in respect to the influ- 
ence which God would have us ex- 
ert upon the world. 

The expensiveness of war is the 
least of all its evils; and yet it is an 
evil which can not be overlooked, 
when we undertake to contemplate 
the effects of war on our social and 
moral welfare as a nation. War, 
in modern times, when prosecuted 
on any considerable scale, is always 
prosecuted at an expense far beyond 
the revenues of any government. 
The immense public debts of Great 
Britain and other European states, 
(the annual interest of which, in the 
aggregate, is estimated at two hun- 
dred and fifty-eight millions of dol- 
lars) are chiefly, if not entirely, the 
result of the wars of a few genera- 
tions. If we become a warlike peo- 
ple, we shall infallibly bring upon 
ourselves the same burthen. Atthe 
termination of the present war—or 
more properly at the conclusion of 
any treaty of peace—we shall find 
resting upon us, a public debt, the 
amount of which no prudent man 
will as yet venture to predict or to 
limit. ‘That debt, on the most fa- 
vorable supposition as to the time 
that must elapse before the treaty 
shall be signed and ratified, can 
hardly be less than fifty millions. 
It may be three times, or even five 
times as great. That debt must be 
paid, the interest immediately, and 
sooner or later the principal too, out 
of the proceeds of taxation. If the 
public creditors, the holders of that 
debt, are foreigners, then the annual 
payments of interest or principal are 
simply so much revenue sent abroad 
from year to year, not as money or 
wealth in other forms is sent abroad 
in the operations of commerce to 
come back again with a profit,—but 
sent abroad to bring nothing back 
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And, be it remembered, this revenue 
for exportation is to be collected, 
not by the open and straightforward 
process of sending the taxgatherer 
from house to house, and gathering 
up from each 
assessed according to his ability, but 
by that indirect method which makes 
every consumer pay his share, with- 
out distinctly taking notice of it, in 
the increased price which he pays 


man his proportion 


for articles of ordinary use and ne- 
Thus all 
revenue, carried out of the country 
year after year, are to be collected 
not at all by an assessment upon in- 


cessily. 


come or upon investments of capi- 
tal, but virtually by taxes upon con- 
sumption paid, for the most part, out 
of the earnings of labor. 

Nor is the case materially chang- 
ed, save perhaps for the worse, when 
the holders of the debt are cit 
at home instead of 


IZens 


citizens lend their property to the 
government to pay for the waste and 
destruction of war, all that property 
—be it fifty millions, or two hundred 
and fifty, or any other amount—is 
so much capital from 
productive investments and virtually 


withdrawn 


annihilated. The war, we will say. 


has used hundred millions of 
dol ars. 


up a 
All that amount of ec ipl il 
annihilated 


as completely as if it had been burn- 


has been absorbed and 


ed up in the accidental conflagration 
As 


capital, it would have been seeking 


of some great commercial city. 
employment in all the ways in which 
capital can enter into partnership 
with 
it have built! 
would it have established and kept 
in motion! How would it have laid 
open the treasures of the West, and 


What railways would 
What manufactories 


labor. 


made the waters of those majestic 
lakes and rivers foam with the dash- 
ing wheels of steamboats! How 
would it have sent itself abroad upon 
the ocean, to return again in freights 
from every shore and sea! How 


would it have helped to build up 
villages along the water courses and 
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foreigners. If 
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cities at the ports and landing pla- 
ces! How would it have crowded 
itself into the service of agriculture 
—what marshes would it have turn- 
ed into cornfields and gardens— 
what rocky hillsides would it have 
covered with verdure and with flocks! 
Thus going on with continual pro- 
duction—piling itself up in new ac- 


— 


cumulations—and still distributing 





itself abroad into thousands of hands 
—how would it 
ministered to human happiness and 
Nor would 


it all have been employed continu- 


extensively have 


human improvement! 
all +} = he — 
ally in the ordinary forms of invest- 


ment and expenditure. 
tions of it, from time to time, in the 


pome por- 


hands of benevolent and patriotic 
men, would have been appropriated 
for the promotion of learning and 
the arts, and in the various works of 
Christian piety and enterprise. It 
would have established hospitals for 
the sick and the insane, and places 
of asylum for the unfortunate or the 


] 


outcast. It would have decorated 


cities with monuments and statues, 


with groves and fountains. It would 
have built churches and schools and 
colleges. It would have sent out 
the Gospel into distant regions, and 
in the uttermost parts of the earth it 


i 

would have awakened songs to God. 
And in all the forms of its activity, 
it would have been constantly and 
i} 


necessarily in alliance with labor, 


for who does not know that between 
capital and labor there is an almost 
depen f nce ? All 
had it been saved from 
expe ne- 


. ] 
as cap lal natu- 


absolute mutual 
this capital, 
the absorbing gulf of warlike 
diture, and devoted, 
service of 


to the 


rally devotes itself, 
society in the various forms of law- 
ful production, would have been oc- 
cupied from year to year, and from 
age to age, in employing the hands 
and enriching the homes of labori- 
All the millions then, 
of the public debt resulting from the 


ous industry. 


war, though due to our citizens, are 
simply so much capital anothilate d, 


for it is the very nature of war, that 
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it destroys every thing on the grand- 
est scale and produces nothing. And 
in this case, as in the other, the in- 
terest of all the debt, and ultimately 
the principal, is to be paid by taxes, 
and by that 


sort of whicn 


comes far heavier upon the homes 


taxation 


of labor than upon the dwellings of 
the rich. 

Let war become the policy or the 
habit of our government, and ina 
few short yeurs, 


immense amounts 


net d so 


of the capital which we 
much for the development of our 
resources, tor the production of 
the means of subsistence and enjoy- 
ment to supply « 


r growing popu- 
lation, and for 


the advancement of 
our entire well-being as a people, 
will have been annihilated, and will 
be represent d only 


le} 


by a national 
aeot, bowing down the 


poor with 
taxes, and lying as a huge incum- 


brance upon the industry and en- 


ergy of the people. Meanwhile 
the people become more and more 
accustomed to this sort of taxation. 
Great pecuniary interests grow up 


under it, and find that they can not 
be supported without it. The gov- 
ernment and all who are in any way 
the 


become 


concerned in administration of 


public aflairs, accustomed 


to the idea of an income 
taxation and to the 
idea of a corresponding expendi- 
ture. 


lmmense 
from indirect 
The tendency of all this is 
to splendor and extravagance on 
Such 


a government acts powerfully to de- 


the part of the government. 


moralize and corrupt the people, 
and will deeply involve the country 
poverty and misery. 
Such a people can not perform that 
part which the providence of God 
most manifestly assigns to us in the 


at large in 


great plan of the world’s history. 
Such a people can not build the 
temple of the Lord. 

It is also to be remembered, as a 
distinct consideration, that war in- 
creases and centralizes the power 
of the government by which it is 


carried on. Something like this is 
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true, whatever the form of the gov- 
ernment may 
irresponsible 
not 


be. All centralized 
governments originate 
have 
The 
great fabric of power, with no re- 


vg 
in peace but in war, and 
war for their main support. 


cognized or eflectual dependence on 
the millions whom it controls, is 
built up and consolidated, year after 
year, and then from generation to 
generation, by the nec ssity of 
strength for resistance or strength 
for aggression and conquest, and 
the consequent necessity of main- 
taining throughout the entire juris- 
diction of the government, military 
arrangements and military subordin- 
ation. If this is al- 
ways important, how much more is 
it to be regarded when we attempt 
the 


consideration 


to estimate eflects and tenden- 
cies of war and a warlike policy 
under such a government as ours. 
the government that 
conducts it, the command of great 
armies and fleets, 


War gives to 


which peace dis- 
bands and dismantles. War gives to 
the government an almost irrespon- 


LI 
sivie 


control over immense expen- 
ditures, which peace immediately 
circumscribes and subjects to rigid 
supervision. War increases an hun- 
dred fold the patronage of the gov- 
ernment, and gives ita thousand 
opportunities of rewarding subservi- 
ency, and of acting on public opin- 
ion to mold it and corrupt it—oppor- 
tunities which peace would speedily 
limit or take away. 


who 


War gives to 
the 
to their partizans, the op- 


those administer govern- 
ment and 
portunity of denouncing all who dis- 
sent from their measures, and of 
holding them up to indignation, as 
giving aid and comfort to the ene- 
my, and so as guilty of constructive 
treason. 
form of 


All this is true of every 
government under which 
there is any element of political 
freedom. But how much more se- 
rious do all these considerations be- 
come in our country, where the 
highest guarantees that we have, for 
liberty and justice and for the wel- 
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fare of the people, are found in the 
nicely adjusted balance between the 
powers of the Federal government 


and the powers of the separate 
States. War, be it remembered, 


disturbs that balance and dislocates 
the but momentous rela- 
tions between the States and the 
Union. Let war become the fash- 
ion of our country, and in a little 
while our separate States will have 
lost all their dignity and all the sub- 
stance of their sovereignty. and the 
great centralized, national govern- 
ment—the government that com- 
mands armies and navies—the gov- 
ernment that makes war and peace 
—the government that by its pat- 
ronage, the offices and commissions 
and contracts it can give, has an 
efficient though corrupt and degrad- 
ing control over public sentiment— 
that government will have overshad- 


delicate 


owed every thing else. 
being a federal union of republics, 
vach with its own laws and its own 
government, responsible immediate- 
ly and simply to its own free citi- 
zens, we shall have become, in ef- 
fect, a great consolidated empire, 
in which all law and all power pro- 
ceed from one center. And where 
will be that center? Not in the 
capitol, but at the other end of the 
’ It will be in 
the will of the executive; or, as 
generally happens where the gov- 
ernment is thus consolidated, it will 
be in the will of a power behind the 
throne. 

Under a government so compact- 
ed and centralized, overshadowing 
the whole continent with the egis, 
not of its justice but of its power, 
the progress of popular corruption 
would be 
Under such a government, reaching 
every where with the presence of its 
agents and dependents, meddling 
with every thing, jealous of every 
thing which is not under its control, 
and directly or indirectly regulating 
or managing every thing,—all de- 
moralizing influences would act upon 


Pennsylvania avenue. 


steady and _ resistless. 
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the whole country with augmented 
force. We might have the forms 
of freedom still, the name of a re- 
public, with its institutions and fune- 
tionaries ; but where would be the 
working and the spirit of freedom ? 
Nothing is more characteristic of 
our country—nothing contributes 
more to the wonderful and univer- 
sal energy of our people—than those 
distributions and careful limitations 
of power, by which states, and mu- 
nicipalities, and individuals, all in 
their respective spheres and accord- 
ing to their functions, are compelled 
to learn the lesson of self-reliance 
and self-control. Hence come that 
tendency to individual thought and 
action, that readiness of individuals 
to associate for a common object, 
and that spirit of local enterprise 
and improvement, on which our 
progress, intellectual and moral, and 
the life and advancement of true re- 
ligion among us, are to so greata 
But under such 
a government as ours must become 
whenever 
the habit and the policy of our great 
Union, all this would gradually pass 
away. 
we should fall irretrievably from that 
high destiny to which the providence 
of God is calling us for the reforma- 
tion of the world. If our well-being 
as a people, and the influence which 
God would have us exert upon all 
the coming ages of the world’s his- 
tory, are dependent, in any measure, 
on our perfect and well balanced lib- 
erty, then peace and not war—peace 
with all nations—peace from age to 
age—must be our settled policy. 

It is a most important considera- 
tion that war tends, almost irresist- 
ibly, to war again. ‘This Texan 
war with Mexico, which we have 
adopted and are waging so bloodily, 
will in all probability lead to another 
war within a few years at the far- 
thest,—and none can tell how soon. 
Should the end of the war—for we 
trust it will have an end—be disas- 
trous to us by any unexpected turn 


degree dependent. 


war shall have become 


Under such a government, 
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of what men call fortune ; should we 
be compelled to make peace, with 
the Nueces for a boundary, leaving 
to Mexico all her provinces unpar- 
titioned, the time would not be long 
before involved in 
some new war that might show our 


we should be 
unbroken spirit, and permit us to re- 
And on the 
other hand, if this war should end, 


trieve our d sorace. 


as it has thus far been carried on, 
with victories that stimulate the pride 
of the 


probability of a war with some more 


people into madness,—the 
powerful adversary would only be 
increased by that result. <A nation 
proud of its victories and of its he- 
roes, energies for 


_ 


conscious of its 
resistance or for conquest, cherish- 
ing the 
cient and of recent conflicts, and at 


stern remembrance of an- 
the same time swayed as we are by 
the breath of popular agitation, Is 
always likely to find some occasion 
or excuse for war. 


And with us there is a special 
tendency of this kind, which must 
not be overlooked. ‘The late war 
with Great Britain, gave us two Pres- 
idents, neither of whom, probably, 
would have been tho ioht of In con- 
nection with the highest office of our 
but for the distinction 
which they achieved in military life. 
How much that fact has to do with 
the existence of the present war— 
what that 


consciously or 


government, 


latent influences from 


source were moving, 
unconsciously, upon the minds of 
party leaders when those measures 
were taken, by which our forces 
were brought into active and bloody 
collision with the forces of Mexico— 
may be fairly conjectured, but can 
not be certa nly known. ‘This pres- 
ent war in its turn has already pro- 
duced one man, before unthought of, 
who has shown the highest military 
qualities and the highest kind of ex- 
ecutive talent; and the splendor of 
whose success, set off as it is by the 
heartiness of his character and the 
simplicity of his manners, has caus- 
ed him to be named by a spontane- 
Vo. V. 78 
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ous movement in all parts of the 
country, as the foremost candidate 
for the chief magistracy of our Un- 
ion. We advert to this fact not to 
condemn it—far less to approve it. 
We refer to it only as it shows what 
is likely to be a result of this war, 
and what must be one dangerous 
tendency of all wars. The great 
objection to military men as candid- 
ates for the presidency, is not that 
military men are necessarily unfit to 
be trusted with a high executive of- 
fice. On the contrary, if we freely 
utter our deliberate conviction, we 
must confess that in our view the 
military profession is quite as likely 
as any other to give us the best qual- 
ified men for the highest executive 
office of the Union. ‘The military 
commander, properly trained and 
disciplined from his youth, is trained 
and disciplined to executive action ; 
and, in the performance of his du- 
ties, learns to obey before he learns 
to command. In subordinate posi- 
tions he learns to obey his military 
superiors; and when advanced to 
the highest rank in his profession, 
he is still compelled to be obedient 
to the civil power. From first to 
last, the great lesson in the profes- 
sion of the soldier, is to perform just 
those executive duties which are as- 
signed to him by his country speak- 
ing through the constituted organs 
of authority. From first to last, 
whatever his position, he is trained 
to the most measured exactness in 
the performance of his functions ; 
he pays punctiliously to the coor- 
dinate authorities, not such respect 
and deference as his humor dictates, 
but such as are prescribed ; he ren- 
him the same 
obedience which it is his duty to ex- 
act from those whom he commands. 
All the habits of his life have trained 
him to observe most carefully the 
precise limits of the power commit- 
ted to his hands as restrained and 
bounded by the power committed to 
the hands of others. Yet it is not 
every able or successful general 


ders to those above 
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who is fit to be entrusted with high 
civil offices. A general whose mil- 
itary career has shown him head- 
strong and unmanageable, whose 
biography is full of collisions with 
his military superiors, or with the 
civil power, and who as a soldier 
has ever been ready to assume a 
responsibility not belonging to his 


position, may show great energy if 


you make him president—may carry 
all his points in the face of all sorts 
of opposition—may give a new di- 


— 


rection to the polities and the destiny 


of the Union; but if the records of 


his administration are full of collis- 
ions with his cabinet and with the 
coordinate departments of the gov- 
ernment, and if the 
against him by patriotic and experi- 


enced statesmen that he ts exercis- 


cry is raised 


ing powers not granted to his office 
by the laws and'constitution, it will 
have 
been expected, not from the fact that 
he isa military man, but from the 
fact that he the first 
great lesson of a military life. <A 
headstrong and 


be no more than what might 


never learned 
usurping general 
will be none other than a headstrong 
But 


us such a general as Washington 


and usurping president. give 
was ; and all those qualities which 
have found development and culture 
in his military service, will conspire 
to make him sucha president as our 
country had in Washington. While 
that illustrious name stands first and 
brightest in the hearts of all Ameri- 
cans, it is vain to argue that the ex- 
perience and training of a military 
life are inconsistent with the highest 
fitness for the chief executive otfice 
in the Union. 
which every wise man feels against 


The great objection 


the elevation of successful generals 
to the presidency, is of altogether a 
different nature. It is that if this is 
to be the established course—if one 
afier another of the heroes of this 
war is to be raised to the highestcivil 
office—if it comes to be seen and 
felt every where that no distinction 
is like military distinction, to attract 
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the admiration and the homage of 
the people—then we shall be likely 
to have war after war for the sake 
of the military chieftains who may 
thus become the leaders, and their 
names the rallying words, of polit- 
Those 


Buena Vista and Cerro Gordo, may 


ical parties, victories of 
cost us a hundred battles in years to 
come. 

Think then, we say to him who 
in any part of our wide country, 
shall read what we are writing— 
think, seriously and sadly, as it be- 
comes a Christian mind to think, of 
the influence which every war brings 
with it to unfit us asa people for 


our high vocation, and for the part 


which God would have us take in 
the great world’s history. Every 
war, however justifiable or necessa- 
ry on our part, makes us warlike, 


and tends to plunge us into war 
again. In this point of view, as in 
others, every war—be it ever so 


brilliant in victories, or ever 


SO SUC. 
cessful in respect to its objecits—is 
to be regarded as a dire calamity. 
We have but little time to speak 
of those directly demoralizing and 


degrading tendencies of war which 


are so obvious to every thoughtful 


man, but which we ought to name 
in connection with 


our argument. 


In these eastern States, removed so 
far from the region of actual con- 


flict, we have seen as yet almost 


nothing of those tendencies. Yet it 
need not be difficult for any man to 
conceive of them, if he will only 


think for a moment. 

Think then of the demoralizing 
and degrading effect of war on the 
great mass of those employed as 
soldiers. How are they employed ? 
What 


they are 


W hat is their great business ? 
for ! 
enlisted, and equipped, and drilled 
in the Their 
ploy ment is—the end for which the y 


is the purpose which 


use of arms? em- 
are subjected to all that rigid disci- 
pline is—to kill their fellow men ; 
to kill those who personally have 
done them no and whose 


injury, 
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only crime against the country that 
causes them to be killed, is that they 
are in the service of the country 
that gave them birth and that at- 
tempts to give them its protection. 
How can such an employment have 
any other than a demoralizing and 


degrading effect on the masses of 


the army, the rank and file that 
do the drudgery of slaughter? 
Think of the inevitable temptations 
and the many brutalizing influences 
of the camp, the march, the siege, 
the storm, the piliage. Who would 
not shudder at the thought of having 
ason or a brother exposed to all 
those dreadful influences ? Aftera 
while those men, or rather as many 
of them as shall outlive their respec- 
tive terms of service, will be dis- 
banded and distributed over the 
country, to carry with them every 
where the infection of the vices they 
have acquired in Mexico, and to 
waken unthinking minds, in coun- 
try bar-rooms and in all the haunts 
of village idlers, to a savage thirst 
for wild adventure and for the vio- 
lence and license of a soldier’s life. 


Remember also the effects imme- 


diately produced upon those parts of 


the country which are nearest to the 
actual conflict, and which therefore 
feel the wind of that commotion. 
Think to what extent the ordinary 
steady occupations of society are 
disturbed, and industry ts either sus- 
pended or turned into new and tem- 
porary channels. Such things as 
these scem unimportant to no totel- 
ligent and thoughtful mind. W hat- 
ever interrupts industry—whatever 
breaks up the ordinary operations of 
peaceful labor, calling the plough- 
man from his field, the shepherd 
from his flocks, and the artisan from 
his workshop—whatever produces 
an unhealthy derangement in the 
commercial affairs of a community, 
flooding a district with the profuse 
expenditures of government while 
regiments or armies are to be equip- 
ped or fed—whatever agitates the 
minds of the people with strange and 


bewildering excitements while troops 
are mustered and hurried to the field 


of conflict, and while reports of 


marches and skirmishes, of slaugh- 
ter and victories are listened for 
with strained attention—whatever 
thus confounds the quiet goings-on 
of peaceful and industrious society 
—cun not but have a demoralizing 
effect. Let such things be repeated 
from time to time, as they must be 
repeated if our policy as a nation is 
to be warlike ; and how rapidly will 
our frontier population degenerate 
into barbarism—how futile will be 
all our endeavors by unread books, 
by unregarded missionaries, by neg- 
lected schools and starveling col- 
leges, to stay the growth of savage 
habits and to establish the quiet beau- 
ty of Christian civilization. 

In this connection, we should re- 
member what effect is likely to be 
produced on public morals and on 
our social welfare by those most un- 
equal distributions of wealth which 
war occasions. War makesa thou- 
sand families comparatively poor by 
its waste of treasure and of life ; and 
then, by the chances it affords for 
extortion and speculation, it makes 
here and there an individual greatly 
rich. The impoverished thousands 
will be irritated with the spectacie 
of greal fortunes made by undoubted 
but unpunished frauds upon the pub- 
lic, by favored and gainful contracts, 
and by the various ways in which 
the lavish expenditure of war is made 
the means of enriching the few who 
are crafty enough, and enough in 
favor with the ruling power, to take 
advantage of it. Such accumula- 
tions of wealth are a curse to society, 
and they bring a curse on their 
possessors. England, Europe, the 
world, groan to this hour under 
those unequal distributions of wealth 
which have been made by the rob- 
ber spirit of war,—the impoverished 
masses looking with hate upon the 
splendor of the few who have been 
enriched, not by the creative power 
of industry and skill, but, in one 
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way or another, by that plunder of 
the commonwealth for which war 
affords so many opportunities. This 
Mexican war of ours, while it is 
wasting millions on millions of cap- 
labor must pay 
for in the sweat of his brow, will 


ital which stalwart 


raise a few into the rank of a purse- 


proud aristocracy, vulgar and odi- 


ous, 
Above ait, W 


the eflect of the war on the sensibil- 


should remember 


ities and passions of the people. 


What is the 
storming ofacity? Think of the hor- 


hil } 
rivie ae 


bombardment or the 


tails—fire, carnage, groans, 


tears, shrieks—agonies of physical 
. and ; , —= } | 
torture, and agonies of bereaved ant 


¥ : 
tortured affection ! How pa oful to 
Yet what 


storming of Monterey, or 


every human sympathy 
was the 
the bombardment of Vera Cruz, to 
the sympathies of the American 

Where are the eyes that 
wept at those details of human mis- 
ery, which if they had been wrought 


in time of peace by some stroke of 


people ? 


nature, would have touched with 
sympathetic sorrow all hearts from 
the Sabine tothe St. Lawrence? Over 
crief,our 
ties were filled with re- 


yoicing, ana the sounding gla 


all those agoni sof pa nand 
Christian 
Iness 
of the people was pealed forth from 
the spires of temple sacred to the 
Prince of peace. Even so it will 
be again if the tidings shall come of 
the bombardment, or the storming 
and the pillage of that old seat of 
homes of one 


empire where the 


hundred and s xty thousand people 
are planted around the n 
nificent temples and palaces in this 
western hem sphe re 
moment, what is the 
the American peo; 
Mexican—the sentiment which, in 


sentiment of 


je toward the 


spite of every better principle and 
every 


growing more 


counteracting influence, is 


intense and more 
Who 
can translate that sentiment into 
ght English words, 


general as the war goes on. 


plain and dowonri 
and not feel some compunction of 


War wit} 





Vea ico. Wet, 
shame for his country and shame 
for himself? See what our national 
character will inevitably become, if 
we become a warring 


=) 


congue ring 
peop e. 
(he considerations which we of- 


fer on this subject are offered to me n 


of ail part S$; and that these con- 
deratious may make an unembDar- 
rassed appeal to every itriotic ane 


thoughtful mind, we have avoided 


in the present discus n, a nquiry 
into the necessity or the istifiable- 
ness of the existing conflict. We 
have not asked at all to what men, 


or to what motives, the existence of 





this war as an active war on the part 
of the American people, is to be 
attributed. Be it that the annexa- 
tion of ‘Texas. by which this war be- 


came our war, Was I 


question,—obe it ha li marching 
| y 


of our armies beyond the Nueces 
bevond the R oO del Norte. 


the very heart of Mexico, was per- 


and into 


fectly, and in every aspect. justifi- 


able.—be it that of all the slaughter 


and destruction that have been and 
that are to be, nothu 7 co ild have 
been avoided by any forbearance or 
wisdom on our side,—still the fact 
of the existence of this war involves 


1 
‘ 


+ al ' ' 
ail the considerations whi re 
toourreaders. War be it eve 


so just, or even necessary, can 


sent 


but be regarded by an en ntene 


patriot as one of the oreatest of 1} iD- 
lic calamities. This Mexican war 


wherever the cuilt of it may lie. and 


however the responsibility may b 
at last distributed in the awards of 
cgivine rete bution no xception. 


‘| hose who he reaiter sha trace its 


Y flecis upon our moral history, will 
be bette yrepared than we 


the ! 
hea ' ~~ +} ‘ 
be, to estimate the exten 


can DOW 
of the ca- 
lamity. 

The calamity is upon us with 
ifs dre adful influ neces to counteract 
all good and to aggravate all ten- 


] 


dencies to evil. Our desires then 


our etlorts, as we have « pportunity, 
and our prayers, should be for peace 


—not merely a treaty signed and 
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ratified, but, what is far more difh- 
cult to be attained, a substantial and 
enduring peace. Such a peace ts 
the richest public 


for 


blessing loses 


blessing God can 
give us: without it every other 
half The 


between war and peace is 


1). 


EOLOGI 


its value. 


— 
diherence 


NEW TH 


New 


threatened witha 


world of 


The storm has broken out 


in a quarter quite ed, and 


inexpect 


has peen occasione d by a very quiet 
iwd unpretending production. No 
one could have predicted a year 


e., that so conservative a body as 
tl Massachusetts Sabbath School 
So WW a p iblish a book that 
would be suspected of heresv :— 
S ess that they should do it with- 
out knowing itx—and least of all 
that thev should sudden vy have been 
so { ply conv ced of neir error 
s » Stop he pu ca ro he vol- 

ume which hae een issued with 
+! . ‘ ‘ , ** 
tneir Ge erate sane ion, and ip- 
prove ad oy the (C‘omm ttee ol Pub l- 
cation.”’ But all these strange and 
unexpe cted events have tn fact taken 
place Wh r the author, the 
public, or ** th Publishing Commit- 
tee,” are the most surprised at the 
P on in which they find them- 

ves, is a question which we shall 
not un iT rtake lo decide, 

The history of the present excite- 
ment. is verv briefly as follows. 
Dr. Bushnel had prepared and 

D es on Christ n Nu ture Sy 
Horace Bushnell, Pastor of the North 
Church, Hartford. Approved by the Com- 
mittee of Publication Boston: Massa- 
chusetts Sabbath School Society. 1347. 


Dr. Tyler’s Letter to Dr. 
Christian Nurture 

An Argument on‘ 
tian Nurture,’ addressed to the 
ing Committee of the 
bath School Society 


Hartford, 1847 


sushnell on 


Discourses on Chris- 
Publish- 


Massachusetts Sab- 


Theological Controversy. 


By Horace Bushnell. 
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than the difference be- 


and \ 


far 


tween 


greater 
defeat ctory upon the 
God of our fathers ! 
vive us peace ! Oh what results for 
for the world, are involved 
return of that inestimable 
blessing ! 


soil of Mexico. 


us and 
in the 


Povlers fre 


AL CONTROVERSY 

pre ached to his people the two dis- 
Christian Nurture.” 
to the 


to which 


courses on 
After reading them Associa- 
tion of he be- 


longs, and while, in compliance with 


ministers 


their request, he was preparing them 


for publication, one of the members 


of the Publishing Committee of the 
Massachusetts Sabbath School So- 
ciety requested him to allow the So- 
ciety to publish them. ‘The Com- 


undertook the re- 
sponsible office of studying the work 


mittee accordingly 


and of passing their judgment upon 


it. ‘This was done as it would seem 


with more than ordinary care—cer- 


tainly the duty consumed no little 


time. From four to six months is 
an ample allowance for a very tho- 
rou rh scrutl ny of two sermons, no 
longer than these discourses. After 


discussing the matter with all grav- 
itvy—somewhat, as the 


showed, after the 


event has 
in which 


a very common domestic fow! turns 


manner 
over and over a suspicious looking 
egg that has found its way into her 
nest—it was finally concluded to let 
the thing be hatched. When it came 
the Committee might well have 
been surprised that it ‘was so well 
received. All 
to have 


out, 


sorts of Christians 
been delighted, not 
merely with the integrity and per- 
fection of the thing, but with its fu- 
ture promise. 

On a sudden, a letter is written 
from Connecticut, which suggests 
certain ‘“* dangerous tendencies” as 
lying concealed in the discourses, 
and expresses surprise that the Com- 


seem 
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mittee of the Massachusetts Sabbath 
School Society had not observed 
them. 

Post hoc, (whether propter hoc, the 
committee themselves best know,) 
the book disappears from the market. 
The fact that its sale has been sus- 
pended iscommunicated to Dr. Bush- 
nell in a very gentlemanly way. In- 
deed a Boston clergyman is proverbj- 
ally gentlemanly in.every, thing ‘he 
does. This calls forth from Hartford 
an argument somewhat different we 
opine, from the way in which they do 
things in Boston—and perhaps on 
that account not altogether suited to 
whom it was 


argument 


those to 
This 


of various matters, which are grave 


the taste of 
addressed. treats 


and important. Some of these we 
had proposed to discuss in our pres- 
Others 


we had designed to leave untouched. 


ent number at some length. 


Several reasons, however, have in- 
duced us to defer the consideration 
of the ** Argument” and the accom- 


panying documents. Not the least 


SHORT 
Resistance to rery every man’s 


duty. <A Report on 


1 7 - 
4mertican 


Slavery, read to the Worcester 
Central Association, March 2d, 
1847. Boston: Wm. Crosby & 


Nichols, No. 111, Wash- 


1847. 


H. P. 


ington st. 


Tuis 
large and able body of orthodox 
Congregational the 
heart of the commonwealth of Mas- 


) ‘ “- 
Report emanates from a 
clergymen in 


sachusetts. It bears 1! 
their sanction, and was published 
by their unanimous request. 

"This within a few 
years forth, in like 
manner, several Papers or Reports 


Association, 


past, has put 


on subjects of deep interest to the 


community, and especially to min- 
isters and churches of Christ, well 
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seal of 
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is the fact that the aforesaid ** Pub- 
lishing Committee” have as yet ta- 
ken no action upon the formal ar- 
gument of the aggrieved author— 
nor have they exactly indicated the 
import of their original action. We 
await their with some 
interest. We do not consider this 
controversy as entirely mature for 
anymadversion, until this party shall 


movements 


have defined their position. 

Our readers will of course expect 
us to notice in due time, a discussion 
so important as this. It is a matter 
within 
of New England 
England concern, and involves so 
many 
with the theological and practical 


views of the New Ene 


so clearly our province—as 


origin and of New 
points so nearly connected 
G and church- 
feel 


most remiss and inexcusable should 


es, that we should ourselves 


we not in due 


season, give this sub- 
W 


Publishing Committee” 


ject our attention. trust °° the 


will not force 


us to delay it, longer than till our 
next number. 
NOTICES 

fitted to exert a strong and salutary 
influence. Several of these reports 
have given indication that they came 
irom the well-stored mind, arge 
heart, and vigorous pen of the au- 
thor of that before us, the Rev. 
George Allen. 

We have read this pamphlet with 
di ep feeling. We believe, with its 


author and the respected Associa- 
tion of Christian ministers who 


adopted and sent it forth as their 
own, that ** 


every 


resistance to slavery (Is 
The 


tone of its summons to this duty has 


man’s duty.”” clear 
stirred our spirit as the clarion stirs 
We wish 
it could be heard in every family, 


the spirit of tbe warrior. 


and especially 
and every minister of Christ in our 


land. 


by every statesman 
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The Report adverts to the danger 
of leaving to itself. ‘* What- 
ever sin menare tempted to commit 


sin 


should be spoken against, for pre- 


caution, reproof, or remedy.” 


Especially should “sins which are 


in their nature great, which are 
widely prevalent, and which have 
been long perpetrated by general 


consent—sins which have connected 


themselves with many and large 


Iinterests—SsIDS which have 


worldly 


respect of custom, the 


received the 


sanction of law, and the veneration 


of 
framed 


which have been 
into the pub 


time—sins 


ic po 


liey and 


solemnly educated into the public 


morals—sins which have become 


wonted atthe hearth and the altar of 


the common such sins es- 


home, 


pecially, should be *“* spoken against 
by a |, but most of all by those on 


whom the c most rely to ex- 


ss 


puod 
and rebuke all 
The Assoc at 


on commony 


ose othe r sins. 


on refer to the 


made and fre- 


assert 


qu ntly believed, ** that anti-slavery 
movements in the free states have 
arresied the progress of human- 
ity, cutting off the slave from 
some hopeful advantages of instruc- 


‘ , 
on, and 


cheerful 
glimpses of They would 


admit (we doubt not) that whatever 


] 
darkening some 


liberty 


there been in northern anti- 


slavery discussion wrong in spirit or 


has 


position, has had an evil tendency. 
They admit that a temporary har- 
assing of the 


sulted from the 


slave may have re- 
master’s vexaltion at 
any exposure or reproof of his sin, 
yet affirm that 


; , , 
élfect has | 


they the general 


been good ; and that this 
influence and pressure from public 


opinion abroad, IS important and 


essential to the removal or amelio- 
ration of that enormous system of 
On 


+ . ] 
quote a singie passage. 


Oppression. tnese points we 


o¢ Mur h stress has been 


laid on certain symptoms of a jubilee in 
Virginia in 1830 and 1831, which, as it is 
said, suddenly d 
of the evil genius of Northern interference 


to alarm the people of that state for their 


isappeare d at the coming 
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lives. The supposition reflects discredit 


on the intelligence 


and moral courage of 
those who there control public sentiment 

They know full well the truth of what 
Mr. Calhoun had the honesty to avow re- 
specting su h opposition to 


pre tended 
slavery, when he said,—* The war which 


the abolitionists wage against us is of 
o very different character, and far more 
Al 


effective it is waged, net against our 
lives, but our character ;’ that is, to make 


More 


northern anti-slavery move- 


slaveholding disreputable as a sin. 
than this: me 


ment had its beginning or any special im- 


pulse at the juncture of the alledged ef- 
fect, and if the Virginia work of liberty 
could then begin after the other move- 


But if the anti- 
slavery movement had had its beginning 
why 


ment, why not go onr 


pulse at that time, ; 
how should it arrest the earnest humanity 
of that State They who control its af- 
fairs the to popular 
feeling could play off the 


aud why 


or a spec lal iu or 


and give key-not 


an alarm to stir 


free States to their foundations ; 


acalm at home 
The al- 


so nune qual 


could they not make as 


well as raise a le mpest abroad ? 


le loed cause and effect 


are 


that common sense would demand a dif- 
ferent explanation of a mere coincidence, 
f northern and Virginia zeal for liberty 
I | sprung up so near together. The 
truth is, that those bewildering glimpses 
of liberty, so much talked of, came from 
no sun-light of moral principle. They 
were but corus ns of a meteor on a 
troubled sky At the period spoken of 
the business of the whole country was 
deeply dejected Almost every interest 
had been sutiering, and was then unre- 
lieved. Cotton, the greatand ruling pro- 


duct of slave labor, was every where de- 


presse a 1 losing and, in many instances, 


and \ 


a qui k staple, 


a ruimous ¢ slaves, 
instead of be 


drug in the 


meer, rgitia 


ing were a 
market and an army of de- 
In some of the 


new laws were 


vouring locusts at home 


cotton States, 


more fertil 

d, and obsolete ones revived, inhib- 
man-trafhe. to which 
addicted for a 
While her 


ives were already 


enacte 
iting the inter-state 
Virginia 

portion ot 


unmarketable surplus s 


was es] 
' 


her daily 


vere ially 
bre ad 


' 


a heavy instead 


! / 
burden, slave-breeding, 


of being a profitable ibomination, did but 





ing hard on 
the 


miassacre, 


increase the weight then press 
her weakness. At this uneasy crisis, 
pani of the Southampton 
springing from the independent genius of 
Nat Turner, occurred to deepen the pub- 
lic sensibility to that ‘ volcano’ on which, 
as a late governor of Virginia has well 
‘the master’s mansion always stands 
and on which, we may add, it 


said, 
in fear,’ 
must always tremble while such a des- 
potism kindles all that is combustible in 
human nature. At that time there were, 
also, as there yet are, some irritating free 
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No won- 


of un- 


tendencies in Western Virginia 


der, then, that, at such a juncture 


welcome occurrences, there was asolemn 


pause, and an unus il looking around for 
relief. But event , as Was made 
ifest, the 
slavery ° 
determined I is pow It 


won aneasy vict vy. and 


man- 
ruling ow of irginia 


and perhap vas it 


was 

more 
' 

then 


is ever since 


kept and used tu, both by decisive purpose 
and by a sudd n of commercial af- 


nm tur 


fairs which more than any thing else put 


The rise of cot- 


juent demand for slaves 


that meteor light 


ton and the 


oul 
conse 
to replenish half-worn 
cotton feild in 


ind 
the 
th the ising sugar 
crop of Louisiana, did the work of which, 
for political en Northern 


craftily made 


lo suy ply un- 
slave 


worn 
States, to 


newer 


ether w inere 


interference 
h is bee! the accused scape- 
goat. The heart of Virginia, which ina 
pression seemed as if it might 


was firmly 


n of di 


seas 
shut when her hope re- 
ame 


ope ai 
vived and the sale of her children be 
her 
ward price of her tobacco and grain, and 
than 20.000.000 of dol- 
f her 
a harder foe t 
handful of 


pised ‘ fanat) $s. '—py 34-36. 


most gainful commerce. The up- 


a revenue of more 
from the sale 


lars in a single 
! 


siaves, 


year 
were, by all odds, 


withstand than a distant 


The Bible Hist ry of Pr yer, with 
Practical Reflections ; by Cuas. 
A. Goopricu. Hartford: 
for the author. 1847. 


printed 


A Brace History 


obvious conception, and yet we do 


of Prayer is an 


not recollect that it has ever before 


been traced out on paper. It is as 
happy a conception, however, as it 
No method perhaps 


could be adopt | 


iS obvious. 
to gi greater in- 
terest to the subject, to enforce more 
strongly the duty of prayer upon the 
conscience, or to set forth in so con- 
ef. 
the Bible’s own ac- 


prayer as the 


vincing a manner tts beneficial 
fects. 


count of 


Taking 
warp of the 
story, running it through its various 
forms and occasions, bringing into 
view the very words used by the 
suppliant, and following the petition 


to its answer, we are presented with 


Short Notices. 


asaie g 
t 


to the 
The large variety of points of in- 


lide and powerful motives 


performance of the duty. 


struction and iJlustration which such 


a method almost necessarily embra- 
ces, touching on the numerous forms 


of the duty, and bringing in a rich 


ment of anecdote, of sentiment 


assor 


and additional 


poetry, mus give 


claim to this at once natural and 


novel mode of discussing a 
Christian topic. 

Such, as appet 
Goodrich’s 
title. 
and interesting manner, as it is also 
tastefully gotup. Ther 
in the very titl 
which the 


“The Bil 


: 
book bearing 


It is executed in an or 


sacharm 


and in the purpose 


author announces in it 


ble History of Prayer, wi 

Practical Reflections.”> What richer 
theme, except thi ; 
itself, with which } 
terwoven, can be p1 
tian readers of the 

age of outward s 


in religion, but 


_ 
In prayeriuines 


Bible, l 


genera 


adapt a 


neglect which can no 
larly injurious to the rest 
ty. Were the book merely a 
collection of the prayers ol inspired 
ons on the 
} 
A 


men, with t j struct! 


subiect of prayer, arrangeé in a 
P Ol ce ti ial , . 
tasteful and attractive form, it would 


still be a valuable contribution to 


ure, and abun- 
for the 


But we 


our devotional literat 
dant Vy reward reader 


time devoted to it. have 


evidence in the work itself of many 
ynsidered 


fic clions, 


author’s observation and experience, 


ana mature views 


well ci 


and r derived from the 


which add to the value of the work, 


’ 


and entitle it to a wide circulation. 


{> The reader’s attention is requested to the 4th page of the cover. 








